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The Qimtrains of Baha Tahir^ edited and franslai^^^^ 

' Sted Ali ' Bilgeaml 

Mr. Edward Heron- Allen bas pubiisbed an Englisb translation of 
tbe Quatrains of Baba Tabir, tinder the title of ‘*The Lanient of Baba 
Tabir.’^ The traiisiation is a very creditable performance, without 
doubt. But, I am afraid, his version of the text is not always correct, 
nor are all the sixty-two 'Quatrains he ■ has put together Baba Tahir’s. 
Those numberiiig 15, 34, and 56 in Mi\ Allen’s book bear unmistakable 
evidence of liaving been written by soroeone else. Tlie style, metre, and 
lansfuage employed in ■ no j way resemble Haba' Tahir’s. As for the 
inaccuracies of, the text, 'I'iiave thought it, fit to correct them and 
give a , prose translation, adhering .as .far' ' as possible to Mr. , Allen’s 
'words. Indeed. at one time I had an idea of issuing a new edition of 
.the Quatrains myself. But the advice of my learned friend, , the 
Hou’ble ■ i^awab Imad-ud-Mulk,’ Bahadur, whom I coiiHulted on the 
matter, has ''prevailed with me so "'far, that I have decided to restrict 
myself to the less pretentious task of revising Mr. Allen’s translation 
in the way I have indicated. And I trust that mj work will be found 
useful by the students of Persian Literature. 

Before proceeding, however, to point out, and correct the inaccur- 
acies ill the text of the Quatrains, as given by Mr. Allen, I should like 
to say a few words about the date of Baba Tahir’s birth. 

J. I. I • , . . ■ , ' ■ ^ 
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■ ’1,0 ; k,,"' 

]ns ^olime oi -nannmifp Dviinstv, I quite 

flera tlie Baba to be a contemporary of the Dailami j 

n-ith Riza QnU Khan in that ^ ^ clrie- 

bein-een 321 and 487 A.H. eorrespond.ng ° ^ ^ (1031 

tian era. The Seljaks began ^ fratni That Baba Tahir 

Christian era), the grandson of Mahmud of 

lived before Firdusi, Ansnri, and otheis, ^ ^ 1 Mahmud 

doubt, as these were the poehs of court of MaWd^an 

-- before the 

have died about 410 A.H. ^ and next, he died, from 

No. 29 he tells ns that he was born in 326 A.H 

all accounts, a very old man. According to tl e ^^jad sy^ 

ryvanhy letters liave numerical values ; <iml ^t. , i.e Anri 

fact i.s taken advantage of by oriental writers referred 

this is exactly what Baba Tahir has done in the ciuatiain am 

to wliioli niBS as folows: 

^CMot o^ji *«■ Miai e)ty= * (.i-OAit .Jj&ji 

^ Oil jc (.M y. <5" 

Letters have two kinds of values, thejij Zalar “ written,” t.e., the 
of the letter itself, and the Baiyyinat, %.e., the value of the 
It? lleL the Za6ar which give the spelling of the name of 

+1 fv utter and both put together are called Zabar and Baiyyinat. ^ov 
+ ** i f^n m hL its -own value as one, and this is called the Zahar 

UttS J lain and J fa ai-e- the Balyyinuis of I that is I (ud|) ha.s two 
f t iTzalnr of uJt alif Is I =1 ; and ihc Baiyyinat of are J lam 
J fa= 30 -bS0= no ; and the Zabar and Baiyyinat together will give 

ti c value of as 111. So the letter I while generally standing for one, 
the value ot^i as i 1 1 30 + 80=111. How let us apply 

lYinv sometimes stand for I -fj 4 it OJ 1 -OU ri . 

btth the.se methods of valuation, .so to say, to the fourth line of . 
ouatoin'quoted above. The poet says “I am iho Ahf MU who has 
Lne hi Air According to the Zubnr method, adding the values of 
the lettei-s composing alifhaUmd uilt alif together we get the 

following, result 

,_1. J=30; 0=80;- i5=100; 

,= 1;’ J=30; 0*80 

Rummingthem up we have 1+30 + 80+100 + 4 + 1 + 80 + 80 = 32 and 
this 20 is tlie year of the poet’s birth Sometimes an Arabic woid 
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is iisBclJjiit tlie Taliie of its. 'Persia!! 'eqni Talent is takeii., '.As for in* 
stance,' 'in the very, first line' of this quatrain where the Poet.' says 
I am ihii hfxJir {ihe sea), meaning durya : nosr the 
word darya is Persian for^sd and tlie numerical Tiilnes of the „ letter's 
ofc'lar^'rt add up to 215, z’.e., 5 = 4 ; j = 200 ; 45 = JO and 1 = 1,. 215 . 

The niinieri cal values of the letters of his own name jaUs Tahir .also ■ 
number up to 215, so that when he sa 3 "s he is the' sea, kjd darya hemeatis 

Tahir. Siniii.arly, the w^ord Alf^ a thousand, is Arabic for the 
Persian liazar. If we' take the values of the' letterrs of j|>A aeco,rding 
to -the second system, that is the Zahar mid. the Pa%yM/al', together, the 
result is as folio w^s ; — 

(4 = 6 ; 13 = 8; = tj = 20i, total 326, the .same 

figure. He says he is the jsA or = (215 ) =^U> Tahir Tni'nierically ; ; 
so again the words 55 give the same number according to 
Zahar ■ 

f = l; ' J = 30; 0 = 80; 0 = 1'90.; 5 = 4; 

total 215. -Here he says he is the 5J, Tahir. From the 

preceding statement it w’ili be seen that his date of birth, as given by 
himself, is 326 A.H. and the fourth line of Quatrain No. 29 is the 
chronogram of bis birth. 

1. "' 

1 . Happy are they who always see thy face. 

2. Who talk with thee, and sit W'ith thee, 

3. If I have no leg to come to see thee. 

4. I will go and see those who see thee. 

■ There is no such word as for Wo have the word 

the eoutractioii of and the line has been correctly given now as 

2. y'- 

l. 5¥ithout thee, I pray to God, may rose never grow in the 
garden. . . 

, *2. If it do grow, may none ever smell it. 

3. Without thee, should the heart over open its lips to laugh. 

4. May its cheeks never be cleansed of its heart’s blood. 

The expression literally means ‘‘ 0 Lord,” but is sometimes used 
as a prayer and is not directly addressed to God ; sometimes it ex- 
presses wonder and astonisliment. Tbe Quatrain is addressed fo the 
Poet’s beloved, and not to God, as it is obvious that nothing will grow 
without God. The second line supports this, as liex^e the poet says, il 
it do grow.” Of. the word in Quatrain No. 57, line 4th, where it is 
similarly mscd. From the note on page 67, it appears that the transla* 
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tor lias taken the word as tlie dialectal form of and kas 

translated it as siicb. But it is not so, the idiom means 

to open the Ups to smile or laugh. 

3. 

The translation of this Quatrain read with the footnotes is quite 
correct, and requires no comment. 

4 

1. I am troubled by (the phrase) They said yes.*’ 

2. I have more sins than the leaves of trees. 

3. When to-morrow the readers of the book (of deeds) read tbeir 
books. . 

4. I, book in band, shall hang my head. 

In the 2nd line, the word darun^ is the plural of jl<> a tree. It 
has no connection whatsoever with dm% the gallows, nor with 
darvan^ an elm. The word harg should be read hargU^ f.e., 

‘‘ leaves of.*’ 

In the 3rd line A/y ‘‘the readers of the book does not 

mean the Recording Angels. According to the Mussulmans every 
personas deeds are recorded by the Recording Angels in a book, called 

JUG “the book or deeds,*’ On the day of judgment everyone is 
given his book to read his own deeds out of, in the presence of God. 
Here the poet says that “ when those with clean sheets read their books? 
I, being a sinful person, with my book in hand, shall hold my head 
down.'* 

.. 5 . 

1. Lord ! who am I, and with whom should I associate P 

2. How long should I be with lashes full of bloody tears ? 

3. When all turn me away from their doors, I come to thee. 

4 And if Thou turnest me away from Thy door, to whom shall 
I go ? ' 

The word is synonymous with both |*Ab and In the 

1st and 2nd lines means hut in the 4th line it means 

The word is synonymous with hari^ and 3^^ haz, and means 

“ to, ” “ return to, ” or “ turn to. ” The expression haz hlianah slnid 
means, “he returned home.** meansy iSJ^ “towards tliee,** and 

it is not correct to take it as the dialectal form of 

6 . 

1. In this homeless state to whom shall I go P 

2. With this houselessness to whom shall I turn P 
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3. ■ .(Wlieii) all drive me away from their door, I eoime to Tliee. 

4. , If Thou turn me away from Thy door to wbom shall I go F 

In the text, the 3rd line begins with ^ ham, but it should be 

hamam^ otlierwise the metre will be injured. It wdll be observed hei^e 
that the word and ^ in respectively^ mean to/’ “toward/’ 

and “to go/’ which has been alluded to in the note on Quatrain 
Fo. 5. 

7. 

1. If Thou killest us miserably, whom fearest Thou ? 

2. And if Thou drivest (us) with despair whom fearest Thou ? 

3. I, wdth this half a heart fear none. 

4. Thou (who) possessest a heart as large as the two worlds whom 
fearest Thou ? 

In the 4th line or even translated into English 

would mean “ a world of hearts ” or “ a world full of hearts.” In the 
2nd line jS gar is better than j\ ar, since there is no necessity for 
using this form. 

8 . 

1. If w^e are the drunkard of drunkards, w^e are Thine, 

2. And if we are helpless, we are Thine (we belong to Thee). 

3. Whether we be G'uebres, Christians or Muslims, 

4. In -whatsoever religion we be, we belong to Thee. 

The w’-ords 4 *)lwo mastan-i-mast is similar to the form • 

he., drunkard of drunkards, or arcli-climnkard or arch-tippler. 

The word is another plural form of ^ and is not 

the dialectal form of faith, which is an Arabic word. The poet 

means that whatever we are, drunkards or indigent and helpless, we 
belong to Thee. This word has been misunderstood, hence the 

error. Observe that the grammatical construction also becomes faulty, 
by adopting the translator’s reading. 

9. 

1. He who has su£ered grief knows the tune of lamentation, 

2, (Just as) the crucible knows (detects) the value of pure gold. 

3, Gome ye heart-burnt that we may lament together, 

4. For the heart-burnt knows the worth of the heart-burnt. 

The word huta means a crucible, as has rightly been translated j 
but in the translator’s remark regarding the elimination of the ^ in 
it should be observed that in ^ no ^ has been eliminat- 
ed ; in and it has. The word puta^ means a bag of 
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money, but it is not applicable here. It also means a place where money 
is kept, a treasury, 

■ • ■■ ■ ^ 10 . ■ 

1. A garden tlie branches of wliose trees bang out, 

2, Its gardener is ever in bitter grief (always lias a bleeding heart). 

S. It (the tree) should be plucked out root and all, 

4 Even tliongb its fruit be rubies and pearls. 

I cannot understand why “ the intention of this quatrain com- 
pletely baffles Mr, Heron- Allen.*’ The meaning is very clear. The 
author means tliat when a garden contains a tree whose branches reach 
out of the garden, ^.e., are beyond the vigilance of the gardener, the 
gardener has always a bleeding heart for this very reason. This alludes 
to the beloved one who constantly goes out; the lover wants her all 
to himself, and cannot bear to see her lavishing her charms upon others* 
Hence the jealousy, and the suggestion to pluck her out (by the root) 
entirely from his heart, though she be the loveliest. Instances of such 
expressions of jealousy are constantly found in oriental poetry. 

11. 

1. 0 heart, thy path is clear of brambles and thorns, 

2. Thy passage (journey) is on the heights of heaven. 

3. And if thou canst, thy skin from thy body 

4. Cast off, so that thy load may become light. 

The word in the 1st and 2nd lines -tXwb - but in the 4th 
line it is equal to ^ may become.” 

In the 1st line read wdtliout, ” clear of,” instead of ^‘fiill 
of.” I do not find any obscurity in the meaning of this Quatrain ; the 
translator’s remark is incomprehensible, where he says ** the meaning is 
exceedingly obscure.” The poet addresvsing his heart says, “ thy path is 
clear of thorns and brainbles, and th}^’ road leads to the heavens ; in 
attempting that flight if thou art able to cast ofl* thy skin do so, so that 
thy burden become lightened and thy px’ogress be still further acce- 
lerated.” 

12 . 

1. Come, let us, the burnt in heart, gather round, 

2. Converse together and exhibit oiir griefs 

3. Let ns bring scales and weigh our woes, 

4. Whichsoever of us is more burnt, will ^veigh the heavier. 

I have read the 2nd line in the w'ay it is given in my corrected 
text, as instead of The poet calls the woe-strickeh 

together to conveise and exhibit their woes, audio weigh their griefs, 
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BO tliat whoever has suffered more grief will, eertainlj weigli lieavier. 
than the rest. 

13. 

1. Come, 0 Ye biinit-in-lieart, that we may lament, ^ 

- 2. .Let ns groan (or lament) over the absence of that lovelj rose ;' . ' ' 

3. Let ns go to the rose-garden with the ecstatic nightingale, 

4. And if she lament not, let ns lament. 

M. . 

L I was (like) a falcon and T went to chase (mj prey), 

2. When a black-eyed one struck an arx^ow on my wing (pierced 
my wing). 

3. Go, but graze not heedlessly on the mountains ; 

4. He who grazes heedlessly, gets struck with an arrow unawares. 

means black-eyed/^ but never evil-eyed/* which is 
sJmr cashnu 

In the 4th line, the word is used in two different senses, the 
first (Mi means “ careless, ” “ heedless,^' the second “ unawares,” sjnony. 
mous with Black-eyes are admired by the Orientals, hence the 

application of or W^l-Sulphide of antimony— * to make them look 
black. means one with a black-eye, Le., a beauty. 

to be struck with an arrow. 

16. 

1. ^Tis through the mischief working of the heaven^s revolution, 

2. That the eye of my wound is always full of brine (salt). 

3. Tf the smoke of my sighs soars to heaveo, 

4. The flood of my tears runs down to Samak. 

the eye of the wound, means the opening. When salt in 
sprinkled on a wound it causes smarting and irritation. Observe the 
play upon the words^^ and ‘ 4 -^ ; means saltish,' as 'well as mutiny, 
rebellion^' a brawl from to rebel, to mutiny,' The- translator has 

taken |*<^ to mean “‘wounded eye” where the word is used 
adjectively, but that is not correct, means the eye or the open- 

ing of the wound, the Kasm being for imfai or the possessive, and 
not for adjective. The similarity between the shape of a wound 

or incision and the eye, will not escape the student^s deteeting eye* 

17. ■ 

1. O Lord! so afflicted am I hy this heart, 

2. Night and day I am in torment through this heart. 
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3» I have groaned so miioh tbafc ifc (tlie heart) has killed me of 
■groaning. 

4« Take it from me as I am weary of this heart. 

In the 3rd line the word is neither Kas, nor Kiishir but 
oAS' Kusht^ the past tense of to kill KmM cripples the metre too. 

^'18. 

1. I, who wander in the desert night and day 

2. And shed tears from my eyes night and day, 

3. No fever have I, nor does any part of me ache, 

4. This only do I know that I am groaning night and day. 

In line 2 of Mr. Allen’s text the word should be There 

seems to be no necessity for adding the pleonastic in the words 
f because in the Eaji dialect the letter preceding the 

final ^ of the first person has always the vowel point and the 

words are pronounced hiyahimum etc. In the note on 

line 3, page 32, the word must be a misprint, and should be, 
as corresponds to the Persian and to 

19. 

1. The heart is a pest, a plague, a plague ; 

2, The eyes sin, but the heart is afflicted ; 

3. If the eyes see not a lovely face, 

4, What does the heart know, where the beauties are ? 

Instead of the final ^ it is far better to use ==oAb or in all tlie 
lines. jj^=^ is correct, and there is no need of usingthe word as 
the singular is generally used. The translator in the note on line 4, 
page 33, translates the line ^ as “ How woiiMst 

thou know my heart, etc.,” taking the word’^JuJf^ to mean “ wouldst thou 
know, ” but here means ‘Mt would know ” j le., 

fJa means “How or what would my heart know. ” 

■ ' 20 . ■' ;■; 

1. From the tyranny of both eyes and heart I cry, 

2. For, whatever the eyes see, the heart remembers. 

3. I will make a dagger whose point will be of steel, 

4. And shall strike it on my eyes, so that the heart may become 

free. 

It is not necessary to use the letter h always instead of «:>. I have 
never lieard or seen ifif or 5Uy spelt withi instead of wdth The case is 
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^different witli ■ wtioli has been spelt inTariably with both 5 
and In the 3rd line either or may be used, but not 
which is deiwed from an entirely diferent verb to 

burn, 

21 . 

1. I have a heart that has no good in it, 

2. However I counsel it, it profits not ; 

3. I cast it to the winds, but the wind does not carry it. 

4. I put it on the fire, it does not smohe ( or burn) . 

The word should be wifch^ which is the dialectal form and not 
with 5 which is Persian. 

Here, too, as in the preceding Quatrain d need not necessarily 
be used for 6 in the words - djd or in <j»b. It appears like a 

forced expression and not natural, and savours of afectation. The word 

22 , 

1. I am that wastrel whose name is Kalandar, 

2. I have no home, no abode, and no vessel ; 

3. When the day comes, I wander round the earth (world). 

4. When night falls, I lay my head on a brick. 

The word and both mean a large vessel here and not an 

anchor, is an unburnt brick. 

23 . 

1. In the whole world there is no moth like me. 

2. In the Universe there is not a mad man like me. 

3. All the serpents and the ants have nests, 

4. But for poor me, there is not even a ruin. 

I have read it somewhere as in the Universe/^ instead of 

in the 2ncl line, and this I have substituted. 

24 . 

1. In the field of my thought naught grows save grief, 

2. In my garden nothing grows but the flower of mourning. 

3. In the desert of my unproductive heart, 

4. Not even the herbage of despair grows. 

In the text in the 2nd line, the word injures the metre, and Mr. 
Allen has rightly noticed it. It shonld be to give the “ correct 
scansion.’* 

In the 3rd line means “ giving or yielding no produce/’ the 

word ill Agriculture means “ the produce. ” 

The dot of i had better be omitted in the word 
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25. 

1. I have a delicate heart like glass. 

2. I fear for it whenever I heave a sigh ; 

3. It is no wonder if my tears are like blood, 

4. I am that tree whose roots are set in blood. 

The poet likens his heart to the glass ; it is so fragile that it may 

break even by a sigh. 

In the 3rd line ^ should be substituted for and in the 4th line 

a tree for 

26. 

1. Had I only one pain (anguish), what should I care ? 

2. And if my sorrows were trifling, what should I care ? 

3. Near my bed, my beloved or my physician, 

4. If either one were present, what should I care ? 

Mr. Allen has evidently read the lines in the Persian way and there- 
fore remarks that they are “ pure Persian. ” But in Baji the letter pre- 
ceding the I* of the 1st person has always a zamma and so the words 
would be pronounced dardum halmum liahihimy etc., and 
not dardam balinam. It must be observed that the zamma 
represents the pleonastic jij in such cases. 

27. 

1. In wailing, my heart is like a flute, 

2. The anguish of thy separation is ever at my heels 

3. I have to burn and be consumed till the day of resurrection, 

4. God only knows when that day shall be. 

The 4th line is sometimes written as jiji which 

has been wrongly written as le., the scribe has changed the A into 

) and h in zuna to b ta. The form is the equivalent of the 

Persian which is used in case of doubt. 

28,. 

1. When spring comes in every garden there are roses, 

2. On every bough a thousand nightingales ] 

3. I cannot set my foot on every meadow, 

4. Lest there be one more burnt (in heart) than I. 

Note the play upon the words and ; a nightingale is called 
a jfJ^ or Hafiz says: — 
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m. 

L lam that sea wliicH has come in a vessel, 

2. I am that point wliich has come to be pronounced ; 

3. In every, thousand (years) an upriglit statnre'd person appears. 

4. I am the AUf Kad (npright one) that has come in (this) thou* 

sand. ' . , ^ 

I have discussed this Quatrain at full length on page 2 ' and 
shown that "it gives the poet’s year of birth. Alif Kad is numeri- 
cally equal to ^AU3 = 215; Alf is a thousand in Arabic, its Persian 
'equivalent being hmat^ which aocoi’ding to mhar and haiyyimt is 
equal to 326. The 4th line would thus mean that .Tahir has come in, 
326. Or taking the numerical values of the letters composing Alf^ ac- 
cording to Zahar alone, they represent 111, i,e.^ f = J; J—SO; and sJ, = 80, 
adding to this number the value of 215, i.e*, | = I ; 0=30; ui 80 ; 

i5=100, and5=:4, we get 11! +2 15 = 826,. the same number which I take 
to be his, year, of birth. There was no necessity for making use of. such 
words, if the poet really did not mean to convey this idea..- 

• so. : 

X 'Tam that,: bird, .'that, in an instant,' ' 

■ 2.''";'^ burn the. world if I clap my wings together ; ' ' ^ ' 

3. And should a painter draw my figure on the wall, 

4. 1 would hum the house from the effects of my image. 

Mirza, Habib’s emendation is very proper, as the context ''clearly 
proves.' Hote the word' which ..is the equivalent in Baji of 

■'ST' 

1. If my heart is my sweetheart, what is my sweetheart’s name P 

2. And if my sweetheart is my heart, from what , region is my 

heart ? , .. ■ .... 

3. I have my heart and my sweetheart .so intim.ately interwoven, ■ 

4. That I do not know which is my heart and which my' sweet- . 
heart. 

In the 2ad line I have substituted j\ “ from what country,*' 

as it is not idiomatic to say ^ think the scribes are 

responsible for this error. It" is not elegant either to use the same 
rhyme twice in one "and the same couplet." I think in the 4th^ 
j should he adopted instead of as the j expresses the meaning 
more forcibly. 
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32. 

1. If I am ill love witii tlie face of a beloved onSj 

2. Eestrain me not, as I am the thrall of my heart. 

3. 0, Camel-driver ! for G-od^s sake drive slowly, 

4 For I am a laggard "behind this caravan .• 

The poet means that he is in love and tells his counsellor not to 
restrain him, as he is in the power of his heart, which carries him 
wheresoever his beloved goes. He begs or beseeches the Oamel-driver to 
drive on slowly, so that he may be enabled to catch the caravan by which 
his beloved is travelling, as throagh weakness he has lagged behind, 

33. 

1. That the picture of thy beauty, Love, may not quit my heai't. 

2. That the thought (or image) of thy down and thy mole, Love, 
may not escape 

3. I have made a hedge from my eyelashes round the eyes, 

4. That blood may come and thy image. Love, may not escape. 

The translator has evidently taken the word f archin, a 

hedge, to be purchin, wrinkled, hence the translation “ wrinkled 

eyes. The poet says that he has made a hedge out of his eyelashes, in 
order to prevent the thought or image of his beloved from getting out 
as the thorns (the eyelashes) will draw blood, and prevent the escape of 
the thought or image. 

34 

This is not by Baba Tahir, nor is it of the same metre. 

35. 

1. Of plundered hearts he has more than a thousand, 

“ 2. Of bleeding livers (hearts) he has more than thousands ; 

3. He counted thousands of scars from my wounds, 

4 Yet the uncounted are more than the counted ones. 

Both the fox’ms as well as are invari- 

ably used, as 6 and o are interobangeable letters. Riza Quli Khan, 
in the Majma-ul-Fosaha, makes it etc., but the hamza is 

not required at ail, as it becomes nonsense. The word vish should be 
read vishan “ are more in Persian caligraphy and are 

written alike, the difEerence being in placing the dot of the The 

paraphrase of the line in modern Persian will be^O^^J^ 

plundered hearts with him or in his possession are more 
than a thousand.’^ All the copies have erred in some way or other, 
and in order to preserve the right scansion, they have altered the lines 
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to suit tlieir own sweet will. In tlie 1st line should he substi- 
tuted for similarly for OJjjDA in the 2iid line. In the 

3rd line, the first is (J^j and the second word isxAi) a wound. Since 
or5;4^l = ^*he counted’^ is the third person slngulax', the in 
the words and alludes to the same person. The poet 

says that though he (his beloved) counted more than thousands of 
scars, from his wounds, still the uncounted exceed those that 

have been counted. The last word in the 1st, 2nd, and the 4th lines 
should be vishan^ and not or * iJ^J vislian is the plural of 
4^4^. It will be observed that the metre has in no way been affected. 

36. 

1. Do not twist thy dishevelled hyacinths hair), 

2. Do not fill thy drunken narcissi the eyes) with tears ; 

3. If thou art bent on cutting off thy love from me, 

4. Time will cut it off, do not hasten on. 

Instead of in the 2iidline would he better, and this reading 

I have adopted, because it is not necessary to make the beloved shed teai’s 
of blood, the mere filling up of the eyes with tears being sufficient. The 
first is to be pronounced mnm, and the second x?onm, and similar- 
ly vorina in the 4th line. The first is the Raji form of and 

the second is derived from voridany to cut, sever = Persian 

87. 

1. 0, strong-hearted one ! thy heart does not burn for me ,* 

2. It would not be strange if stone does not burn ; 

3. But I will burn till I burn thy heart, 

4. For green wood does not burn alone in the fire. 

In tlie 1st line means to take pity, but in the 3rd line 

t) ^ means that I will make your heart burn, ’’ make you 
feel.’^ There is a proverb jji green and dry wood 

bum together.” This is made use of to express that in a general con- 
flagration everything is consumed. The poet here alludes to this and 
says that he will burn himself and so inflame or consume the heart of 
the beloved also. The 2nd line may also be translated as : What won- 
der if stone (4e., thy heart) does not burn.” 

■■ .38. 

1. My heart is distraught through thy love, 

2, And when I strike my eyelashes together, a torrent arises ; 
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3. The lover’s heart is like green wood, 

4. Burning at one end, and pouring blood at the other* 

The words are also written ^ the letters J, j, 

and being all interchangeable. I have also seen the 1st line writ- 
ten as follows : j ^ (3^ heart is distracted from 

the love of the fair ones.” 

39. 

1. Without thee my heart is not happy for a single moment, 

2. And if 1 see thy face grief disappears ; 

3. If they distribute the grief of my heart, 

4. No heart in all the world would remain without grieft 

40. 

1. Thou hast chain-like (curly) locks falling upon tliy face, 

2. (As if) thou hast Rose and Hyacinth mingled together ; 

3. But when thou scatterest the strands of thy locks, 

4. Thou wilt have a heart suspended from every strand of hair. 

41. 

1. 0 may thy sun-like face grow brighter ; 

2. May my heart be piei’ced still more by the arrow of thy love ; 

3. Dost thou know why thy cheek’s mole is black ? 

4. Because, whatever is near the sun is more burnt. 

The word though the plural form of is often used for 

the singular also. 

"" 42. 

1. The breeze that comes from the roots of those locks, 

% Is more welcome to me thau the perfume of hyacinths ; 

3. When at night I take thy thought in my arms, 

4. At dawn the scent of roses arises from my bed. 

In the 3rd line should be used, as it shows the cause of the 
scent of roses arising from his bed. 

43. 

1. 0 thou, from whose two locks I string my ra6a6, 

2. What seekest thou from this my wretched state ? 

3. When thou hast no wish to be my friend, 

4. Why comest thou every midnight in my dream ? 

In the 3rd line I have used jP which is the only correct form, 
and Mr, Browne’s suggestion is very proper, iS)k y* means ^‘to 

wish to befriend one.” 
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44. 

L Thou whose soft eyes are dyed, 

2. Thon whose flourishing stature (figure) is heart attracting, 

3. Thou whose musky hair (plaid) are on thy hack, 

4. Why askest thou me ‘‘ Wherefore art thou coofonnded ?” 

In Raji and = Persian are used alike ; 

hut it is better to use the form iooj^ here, to rhyme with the 
interrogative in the 4th line. The . other words and are the 

same as and is not the 2nd person singulai’, as the 

translator remarks on page 50, but the 3rd person singular alliicling to 
the eyes ; h« means surma rubbing or swma dyed, and not 
** shadowed/^ The word is derived from to grind, to rub, 

and does not mean “ shadow.’^ Mr. Browneh rendering is perfectly 
correct ; the poet in another Quatrain of which I remember only two 
lines, says : ^ j f^ iJ^ fO 

‘ Why askest thou me, Wherefore art thou without name or shame.'* 
Whosoever is alovei*, what is name and shame to him.* The poet means 
that when you have such ravishing eyes, such a lovely figure, and such 
musk-scented (or may be musk-coloured) hair, it is strange to ask me 
why I am confounded ; that is, with all these forces arrayed against me 
it is difficult for me to keep myself safe. 

45 . 

1. How pleasant it is when love is reciprocal, 

2. Because one-sided friendship is a trouble ; 

3. If Majnun had a distracted heart, 

4. Leila's heart was still more distracted. 

In the 1st line is the correct word, as it means while 

means ^.Svhereas'* or because.** Mr. Browne Is right regarding: the' 
use of the word Jl forj-ji» in the. same line. ; ■ ; 

" '' 46 . . 

' L Come one evening and illumine my chamber ; 

: 2. . Do not leave me, in the affliction of the day of separation. ' 

3, By the pair of thy ejebrow*s arches I swear, 

. 4. ' That I, am yoked to grief since. T am separated from thee. : '' 

, The 4th line of Mr. , Allen's.edition will not scan properly, , and . sbouM, 
be yjl B instead, of 

. It is strange that in the note- on this line, page 52, Mr. Allen gives 
ss does not mean fever ** hiere but ‘‘ihou ** or rather “ thee ** 

after J. , 
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47. 

1. Art tliou a lion oi'* a leopard, 0 Heart, 0 Heart ? 

2. Tliat tliou warrest ever witL. me, 0 Heart, 0 Heart ? 

3. SliouMst thou fall into my hands, I’ll spill thy blood, 

4. To see of what colour thou art, 0 Heart, 0 Heart. 

In the 3rcl line ^J^ feti is the contraction as well as the dialectal 

form of ufti and not of • it is the subjunctive of 

The 4th line is not correctly rendered. ^ means of what 

colour thou art, ” and alludes to the heart and not to the blood ; the ex- 
pression means ‘‘ of what material' thou art made.” 

In the 3rd line and are both correct ; but in the 4th line, 
I would use ^ ^ as it is not elegant to bring two j\j mvs together, as in 
fkj J • iS^J ^ 

48. 

1. 0, my Beauty ! thou hast my heart and soul, 

2. Thou hast all my apparent and hidden effects j 

3. I know not from whom I have this grief (pain) ; 

4. I only know that thou boldest the remedy. 

The 2nd line will not scan correctly with ^1^, andj^ht^ is right, 
and so I have substituted the correct word . 

49 . 

1. Shouldst thou come, I will welcome thee with my soul, 

2. Shouldst thou not come, I will burn from thy separation. 

3. Whatever sorrows thou hast, lay them on my heart, 

4. Whether I die of them, or be consumed by them, or bear them. 

From the note on page 82, on line 1, it appears that the translator has 

taken the word cui W to mean j.5 ciW and translates it by thy life,” 
whereas means 1^' ‘‘ with my soul (welcome) thee,” the 

being in the accusative. Then again in the note on the 3rd line he 
says, ** f.c., the pains thou canst inflict ; ” but this is not what the poet 
means. The poet says, if you have any grief or sorrow, lay it on my heart, 
and care not whether I die of it, or be consumed by it, or bear up with 
it, i,e,, I will gladly bear all thy grief and sorrow and leave thee happy 
and free fx’om every care. 

50 . 

1. The tulips of the hill-side last only a week, 

2. The violets on the river brink last only a week ; 

3. I will proclaim from town to town, 

4. That the fidelity of the rosy-cheeked lasts only a week. 
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From tlie translator^ note^onime l, page oij 'it appears tliat lie lias 
read the. word. “ of a week's durations” .with :.tlie accent on the third 
syIlaM,e 5 like and, Buttlie aeeent is on the second. 

sjHablCj,, and means only a week.” '■ Sheikh Baha-ucl-Din^iia his Han-o- 
Halwa says J *-=^1 if l^JJ^ 

Here too means a week/' and not '‘‘ of .a week’s duration.” “ If 
one were to tell you that of your life, Only a imeh remains, and this 
'hecomes certain.” : 

His other remark regarding ihB hmma in shows that, he has not 
read, examples where, poets, use their license. He has evidently read it 
as if it consisted of four syllables, whereas in the present case, it should 
be i-ead like a word of three syllables, ' ie., 'it should be pronounced 
a4a4a% and not a4a4a~ye^ and thus- it will not injure the metre. lnnu« 
nierable examples of this may be cited from the older authors. Kiiakaiii 
says,: ' 

; , Ij j ho Here is proiiounced hilm as a word 

of two syllables and, not bila-ye. It is ^not so in the case of ' where 
the izafai is not required at all, and so the ,co!nparison does not hold good. 

In the 3rd line, the word is the correct word, being the pin* 

ral and there appears no reason to- change it into jfm an Arabic 

word, and then to corrupt it ; such an emendation will spoil the sense of 
the last couplet. For the last two' lines I remember having read some- 
wdiere the following two lines- : — isj^ !y ^ j 

3.. Why should I bear thy tyranny 'for years and months, 

4.. Thy friendship to fxuends is for a iveek only..”,"; Probably these 
two lines may be the two last lines of another Quatrain, the first two 
lines of which are wanting. 

5L 

1. My heart is grieved (sorrowful) in thine absence, 

2. My pillow is a brick and bed the earth ; 

3. My sin is that I love thee, 

4. Tea, whosoever loves thee, tins is his condition. 

, From every point of view the -Quatrain, .as given,,, by , the, author, of, 
the Majma-ui-Fusaha, is preferable to every other version of the same ; 
hence my adopting it. 

52. 

1. I am that taper whose tears are of fire ; 

2. He who is burnt in heai’t, can his tears be other than this F 

3. All night I burn and all day I weep, 

4* Like those are my nights and such- my days from thee (thy ty- 
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53. 

1. Without tliee tears come from my wet eyelashesj 

2. Without the© the tree of my hope becomes barreB^ 

3. Without thee night and day in a solitary corner^ 

4. I sit till my life comes to an end. 

I haTe made this emendation in the 4th line, substituted 
as it is not idiomatic to say^^f ^«^'bul 

jiS or 

M. 

1. 0 heart, I wear blue clothes in thy absence, 

2. I bear the burden of thy grief like the tent- carrying elephant ; 

3. I boast of thy ioTe like the dawn, 

4 From this moment till the time of IsrafiFs trumpet. 

In Persia indigo-blue, black or antimony (surma) coloured clothes 
are worn in mourning ; nil is indigo, and not purple. 

In the 2nd line the last word isU^o an elephant, and not cXji zil; 
hence zail cannot rhyme with nil and sarafiL jama means 

clothes, as well as carpets and other articles used for spreading, which 
I have translated as ‘‘ tent ” here. Note the colour of the elephant 
which has a dark bluish tint. Other poets have used the words 
and together, keeping the colour of the latter in view. Of. 
Firdousi: 

^ 1 ) ^ 4 . 5 ^ ^ 

You threatened me that under the feet of elephants 

** You will make my body like the river Nile. 

The colour of the Nile, from the meaning of the word, is supposed 
to be blue. 

The translator considers this Quatrain to be free from dialectical 
forms. This is true in one sense, that is, as far as writing is concerned. 
But in pronunciation it di:ffers in so far, that the words - (^J 

are pronounced iu Eaji as piishtm^ kashimi, zanum^ and not as in 
modern Persian, pusJiam^ hasham, and zanam. 

In the 4th line, note the play upon the second word ^5 dam^ dam 
means the ‘"moment also “ Mowing,’* where it stands for the verb 
so that the line means “from this moment till the moment or time of 
IsrafiFs trumpet’’ or “from this moment till the blowing of IsrafiFs 
• trumpet.’^""' '''v.' 

55. 

1. The vessel of my happiness is full of grief (liver's or heart's 
blood), 

2. My heart is ever full of fi.re and my eyes ever wet ; 
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B. Witli tliy perfume I, shouM gain life after deatli, 

4. ■ If, .liaplj' thou should pass OTer mj grave (earth). 

..Saadi lias expressed the same idea in Ms 'esUxh Taiyiliaf, "where 
he says 

dj^m ^ ■ 

“ Should the perfume of the beloYed pass over the earth of. the, 
lowers, 

What wonder that. from its ejects the rotten' bones may come to 

life/’ 

Or, compare the couplet of Hafiz : — 

UjhS* ic)^ J ^ ^JJ dJO, 

‘VShould thy perfume blow ower the earth eren after a hundred 
years, 

t* The rotten bones will come out of the winding .sheet dancing.” 
Note the word play on in connection with as the word 

means ever,” always,” as well as “ wine.” 

56 . 

This Quatrain is not Baba Tahir’s, nor is its metre the same as 
that used by the Baba. The word Kirman has another meaning, besides 
the two quoted by Mr. Allen. It means ** grapes ; ” hence the origin 
of the name of Kirmanshahan where a thousand grape-vines were 
planted, and several kings had assembled round the throne of Khusmu 
Farviz who exclaimed the words Kirman (grapes) and SJiahan (kings 
which became the name of the place where this grand assembly had 
been held (t’fde Farhang-i-AnJuman-Ara-i-Nasiri, under the ivord Kir^ 
manslialian.) The allusion to eating in tlie't wo expressions is 

more appropriate in regard to grapes than conquering Kirman^ though 
the word play ” has been very cleverly introduced here. The meaning 
is, that ** the king who in the fulness of his power was eating grapes, 
to-day the worms are devouring him,” or in Saadi’s lines, ** I had set 
mj heart to eat grapes, when suddenly the worms devoured me,”. 

■ 

Dark is my lot, Oh that my lot may be topsy-turvy; 

' 2. : Euined iS' m.y fortune, Oh that my fortune may be overturned ; 

. 3. ' I have become a thorn 'and a thistle of the lane of Love 
'4,';,, By the 'doings of -'my heart; 0 Lord! that it maybe drowned 
in blood, . , 

In these lines it will be observed that the poet curie® Ms lot, his 
fortune and his own heart. 
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The T^'ord should be substituted for being more appro- 

priate. 

The terminal word here is equivalent to maij it he and is used 
in the form of a prayer or curse, == but the lattei', when used as 
a form of prayer or curse becomes and here the word 

stands for or t«ib 

58. 

1. Since the day Thou createdst us, 

2. What hast Thou seen in us save sin ? 

3. 0, Lord ! for the sake of Thy Twelve Imams, 

4* Forgive me, as if Thou hadst not seen my sins. 

The proverb ^ Didst thou seethe camel ? the reply is 

* No.’’ The poet has made it the sake of metre, 

which when translated would be, “ Didst thou see the camel ? Thou 
didst not see it.” The poet prays God to forgive him the sins He has 
seen him committing, and asks Him that his sins may be condoned. 

M. Huart’s note is correct as regards the proverbial expression ; 
but the translator gives a Turkish proverb, which is wide of the 
mark ; the Turkish proverb means that “ there is no escape from death,” 
that is, that death is a certainty, and the Turkish proverb has no con- 
^nection with the proverb ^ which means that if asked 

whether you have seen the camel, say no, that is “ pass over my sins 
as if you had not seen any sin in me.” It is, therefore, a pleading for 
forgiveness of sins and not for long life. 

The Quatrain is genuine and not spurious. 

. 59. . 

1. The grief of the whole world is my soul’s portion, 

2. Freedom from my pains is alchemy j 

3. Every one’s pain at last is cured, 

4. It is my heart alone whose remedy is annihilation. 

In the 2nd line the word is used to show that it exists only 
in name, and similarly my freedom from pain is an impossibility. 
U+JvS' and j^\ are also used to denote rare things; for instance 

we say in . Persian, , i-e,^ it is very rare or it exists not. 

The word a fabulous bird ” is used in a similar sense. 

60 . 

- , 1, Let .me go and return, and get out of this world, 

2. Let me depart and go further than China andMachin . - ■ - ; 
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3. Let me go and ask tke Hajis of Haj, 

4. If tbis distance is enougii or may I journey fnrtber on. 

Tlie word liere is in the imperative mood and corresponds to 

tlie Englisb poetic form “ go we.” 

61, 

1. My tender beloved j where art tbon ? 

2. Wliere art tbon, mj beloved witb. Snrina-dyed eyes ? 

3. Tlie breath has reached Tahir’s bosom (throat) ; 

4. At this moment of departure, O my beloved ! where art thon ? 

62. 

1. Thou who hast not learnt heavenly lore, 

2. Thoix who hast not tracked the way to the Tavern, 

3. Thou who knowest not thy own gain or loss, 

4. Alas, alas ! how canst thou overtake the men of decided 
character ? 

63. 

1. I saw a little husbandman in this field, 

2. Who was sowing tulips with the blood of his eyes ; 

3. He was ever sowing and saying, Alas ! 

4. That one has to sow and leave it behind in this field. 

Mr. Allen’s edition of the test does not contain this Quatrain which 
I have added with its translation. It is given in the Earhangd-Anju- 
inan-Ara-i«l!^asiri under the word Alula. 


Finis. 
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( 1 ) 
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(c) 

<5^ J*‘ ttjf;* 
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An ancient Gave and some ancient Stupas in the District of Gaya . — 

By Paumeshwak Doyal. 

Tiie District of Gaja is very rich in archseologioal remains of great 
interest, and most of them are connected with the rise and spread of 
Buddhism. Some of these were visited by the Chinese pilgrims in the 
5th and 7 fch centuries of the Christian era, and the identification of the 
places mentioned in their itineraries with the existing ruins has been 
one of the chief aims of the. researches made by the arehseoiogists of 
the past century. Almost all the places mentioned by Pa-Hien and 
Hwen Thsang have been since visited and explored by Major Kittoe, 
General Cunningham, Dr. Stein and other antiquarians; but one of the 
most important of them, the Pragbodhi cave, does not appear to have 
been visited by any of them, as will appear from the following para- 
graphs. 

In order to make the subject of the present note more clear, extracts 
from Hwen Thsang’s and Pa-Hien^s discriptions are given below : — 

Pa Hien writes : — 

Thence (i,e. fromBakraur) going to the north-east half a yojan, 
you come to a stone grotto ; FJioti sa entering it and facing the west, sat 
with his legs crossed and thought within himself * in order that I should 
accomplish the law, I must have a divine testimonial.’ Immediately his 
shadow depicted itself on the wall ; it was three feet high,^ The weather 
was clear and brilliant, heaven and earth were both moved, and all the 
gods in that space explained, it is not in this place that all the Poes 
past and to come should accomplish the law. To the south-west, a little 
more than half a yojan is the pei-to tree, where all the Poes, past and to 
come, should accomplish the law. Having said this, they sang to him 
and showed him the way retiring.”^ 

1 James Legge lias translated tbis sentence thus 

*‘On the wall of the rock there appeared immediately the shadow of a 
Buddha, rather more than 3 feet in length, which is still bright at the present 
day.*' 

2 S*a.Hien’s description, abstracted from Major Kittoe’s note published on 
pages 953 to 970 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society for September 1847. 
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, Mweii : 

** To the east of the place where Gaja Kasjapa sacrificed to fire 
(Gaji), crossing a river, we come to a mountain called Pragbodhi (Po* 
!o-ki*pot) i,e,, ‘‘ the mountain leading to (before) perfect intelligence/' as 
Baddha, when about to attain enlightenment, first ascended this moun- 
tain. Tathagata, after diligently seeking for six years and not yet ob- 
taining supreme wisdom, after this gave up his penance and accepted 
the rice milk (of SajMa), As he went to the north-east, he saw this 
mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon he desired to seek 
enlightenment thereon. Ascending the north-east slope and coming to 
the top, the earth shook and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain 
Deva in terror thus spoke to Bodhisattva : ‘ This mountain is not the 

fortunate spot for attaining supreme wisdom. If here you stop and 
engage in the Samadhi of diamond (^.e., Yajra-samadhi) the earth 
will quake and gape, and the mountain be overthrown upon you.' Then 
Bodhisattva descended, and half-way down the south-west slope he 
halted. There backed by the crag and facing a torrent, is a great stone 
chamber. Here he sat down cross-legged. Again the earth quaked and 
the mountain shook, and a Deva cried out in space: ‘This is not the 
place for a Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. From this south- 
west 14 or 15 li, not far fx’om the place of penance, there is thePippala 
(Pi-po-io) tree, under which is a diamond throne (Yajrasana, an im- 
perishable throne, supposed to be the centre of the earth, and the spot 
where all Buddhas arrived at complete wisdom). All the past BuddhaS 
seated on this throne have obtained true enlightenment, and so will those 
yet to come. Pray then proceed to that spot (Baddha- Gaya).’ Then 
Buddha departed, the Devas leading the -way, and accompanying him 
to the Bodhi tree. When Asoka Raja came into power, lie signalised 
each spot up and down this mountain, which Bodhisattva had passed, 
by erecting distinguishing posts and stupas. These, though of differ- 
ent sizes, yet are alike in spiritual manifestations. Sometimes flowers 
fall on them from heaven, sometimes a bright light illumines the dark 
vallej^s. Every year on the day of breaking up the season of Wass 
(Yarsa), religious laymen from different countries ascend this moun- 
tain for the pui’pose of making religous offerings to the faithful. Tiiey 
stop one night and return, Going south-west about 14 or 15 li one 
comes to the Bodhi tree." 

General Ounoingham in his map of Ga3^a and Bihar, given in plate 
III, page 8 of Yol, I of his report on the archseological survey of India^ 
has marked the range of hills about 6 miles south-east of the town of 
Gaya as “ Pragbodhi mountain " (Po-lo-ki-pot). The statement of 
Hwen Thsang, that the distance between the stone chamber, situated 
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in this moniitain, and the diamond throne under the Pippala tree (in 
Buddha Gaya), is 14 or 15 K (z.e., about 3 miles), leaves not the slightest 
doubt as to the correctness of General Cunningham’s identifications. 

This range of hills which is washed at its south-western base by 
the Mora Lake, is called “ Mora Tal Ka Pahar,” i.e , the hill of the 
Mora Lake. The middle part of this range is called Dhongra Hill, and 
contains the stone chamber which was probably visited by Hwen I'hsang. 
The chamber is situated about half-way up the north-western slope 
of the hill. The cave is excavated at the base of a precipice of 
rock that rises high above it towards the top of the hill. In front of 
the cave is a more or less level space about 60 feet long, and 12 or 13 
feet wide, which is open on the north-east side where it falls away in 
the general slope of the hill side. Immediately in front of the cave, 
however, is a barrier of rock, which completely shuts out the cave from 
view from below ; advantage appears to have been specially taken of 
the recess thus formed to make the cave where it is. The face of the 
precipice seems to have been roughly hewn, so as to give it a more 
regular and vertical appearance ; and perhaps the native rock had been 
further out to form a level space in front of the cave ; but this cannot 
be stated for certain. 

In the entrance to the cave is fitted a cJiauhat (wooden frame), 
2 feet 1 inch broad, and 2 feet 4 inches wide.^ The chamber within 
is of an irregular oval shape, 16 feet 5 inches from north-east to south- 
west and 10 feet 9 inches from north-west to south-east. The roof 
of the cave is vaulted or concave, and is 9 feet 7 inches high at the 
highest point. The cutting is very rude and uneven, as if the cave had 
been left unfinished. In the south-western corner of this cave, on a 
sandstone pedestal, is placed an image of an eight-armed goddess, 
sitting on a lotus wrought in blue stone. The height of this image 
including the lotus seat, but excluding the sandstone pedestal { which is 
only 7 inches high) is 2 feet 2 inches. The face of the image, the top 
of the halo behind the image, and two out of its eight hands are 
broken. A few letters of the first and last parts of the Buddhist 
formula (the rest having disappeared with the broken part of the 
relievo) inscribed over the shoulders, are in Kutila character, belonging 
to the 9th or 10th century, A.D., which shows that the image belongs 

I [The entrance to the cave, which has the shape of a crescent, was at the time 
of my visit, December, 1901, closed by a masonry wall, erected some 7 years before 
hy the Sadhn, who now lives there. It admitted access to the interior throagh a 
small door, formed by a wooden frame, about 4 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. I could not 
observe any marks of chiselling inside the cave, and I think the cave is a natural 
one, and not an artificial. T. Bloch,] 
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'. to tlie later Buddhistic faithj 'tliotiglivit- is now ■ an object ' of worslitp for 
the Hiodas of the oeighboarhood, passing under the name of Bhon- 
gre^Tari or D'liongra Devi, 

Below this, cave, on the same side of the hill, is a large level teiraoe 
about 225 feet square, which contains marks of foundations of buildings* 
Ob' the same side of the hill, .to the north and south of the teiTiice, 
are traces of some other ruins. 

Ascending the hill from the cave for some distance, in a north-easter- 
!j direction, along a |)assage difficult of ascent, and then turnirig soiith- 
wards, the top of the range is reached, on winch are situated seven 
stupas. 1 ^ 0 . 1 is situated on the top of the precipice exactly above the 
cave or stone chamber. It is an octagonal mound about 26 feet in diamet- 
er, built of brick. Further south, 185 feet from this stupa is stupa No. 2* 
It is also built of brick, about 26 feet square, but is much mutilated. 
No. 3 is about 250 feet north-east of No. 1. It is octagonal, about 29 
feet in diameter, built of brick with stones in the base. No. 4 is about 
610 feet north of No. 3. It is round, 40 feet in diameter and in good 
preservation. No. 5 is of the same size, situated at about 505 feet north 
of No. 4. No. 6 is about 110 feet north of No. 5 and is 20 feet iii 
diameter- It is made of brick, and is also in a state of good preserva- 
tion. No. 7 is about 50 feet north of No. 6. It is a small mound about 
18 feet in diameter, built of rough pieces of stone. 

These mounds are now called by the villagers of the neighbourhood 
Dhuni, a word which means the place where the sacred fire of some 
Rishis or saints was burnt. This idea lias probably preserved the 
mounds from destruction by the villagers ; but as the present generation, 
partly from the growth of materialistic ideas, and partly from the force 
of necessity, is losing the reverence previously felt iowai'ds what tradi- 
tion held sacred, there is much danger of the the mounds being opened 
by some inquisitive villager in the hope of finding treasure, 

I am inclined to think that these mounds ai’e the stupas erected by 
Asoka as related by Hwen Thsang, to signalise the spots up and 
down the hill, sacred to Buddha. As to the position of the stone 
chamber, Hwen Thsang says, ‘‘then Bodhisattva descended/^ (from some 
place on the summit of this range signalised by any one of the mounds 
mentioned above) “ and half-way down the south-west slope he halted. 
There backed by the crag, and facing a torrent is a great stone chamber. 
Here he sat down cross-legged.’* Now, as the range lies extended from 
south-west to north-east, strictly speaking the range has no south- 
western slope. The stone chamber, ho'waver, lies in a south-westerly 
direction, from many of the stupas now extant, and when Hwen Thsang 
visited the place, probably some path from stupas Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 
J. I. 5 
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to the ca¥e was pointed out to him as the way Buddha descended, and 
so he noted the position of the cave as being half-way down the south- 
western slope. The facts (1) that this stone chamber is in a south- 
westerly direction from the stupas, (2) that it is situated half-way down 
the slope of the range , (3) that it is backed by a crag, a high precipice 
of rock on which stands stupa No. 1, (4) that the cave faces the valley 
between the main range on which the stupas stand and the projecting 
spar of hill, down which a stream would pour during the rains, (it is 
probable that Hw^en Thsaiig visited the spot in the rainy season), and 
(5) that the cave is at a distance of about 14 or 15 li from the Bodlii 
tree, I think, prove conclusively that the stone chamber mentioned by 
the pilgrim is no other than the cave. 

As to the question of these remains not having been visited by any 
antiquarian, I would quote below the description given on page 66 of 
the “List of Ancient Monuments in the Patna Division*^ revised and 
corrected up to 31st August 1895 : — 

“ 67. — Gaya — Mora Hill Cave. 

“ This cave is a natural fissure about half-way up the western slope 
“ and facing the Phalgu Eiver. It is shaped like a crescent, 37 feet in 
“length and five aud a half feet in width, with an entrance in the 
“middle of the convex face 3 feet 2 inches in width, and 4 feet 10 
“ inches in height. At the upper or north end there is another^ opening 
“ 4 feet broad, and 4 feet high, which gives light to the cave. At the 
“ south end the fissure continues for a further distance of 24 feet, but 
“of such small dimensions that a man can only just crawl along it. 
“ Its height is 2 feet 7 inches, hut its width is only 1 foot 7 inches. 
“At the back or east side of the cavern, there is a ledge of rock 
“ 8 inches high, which probably served as a pedestal for the shadow of 
“ Buddha which was figured in the rock. Every year, at the close of the 
“ rainy season, the monks used to climb this hill to make their offerings 
“ and to spend a night or two in the cavern, 

The above quotation shows that the cave now described by me 
was not intended, but some natural fissure in some other part of the hill. 

As the range extends for several miles and contains many natural 
fissures along its slopes, different guides may take travellers in 

I [This description is a literal quotation from Yol. iii, p, 106 of Cunningham’s 
Reports, I have no doubt that Cunningham referred to the very cave described 
by the Babu in this paper, as the position of his cave agrees with the site of the 
Babn’s cave, but the account given by the late General is very inaccurate. There 
is, €. sf., no * opening 4 feet broad and 4 feet high’ at the upper or north end of the 
cave, and it is very unlikely that such an entrance existed 30 years ago, when 
Cunningham visited the place. T, Bloch.] 
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The MorUns , — By Major P. R. T. Snpenntonient of Ethno- 

graphy in Assam. 

[Read June, 1903,] 

Mr. Gait in tlie Census Report of 1891 stated that it is evident that 
the Morans belong to the great Bodo group ; at the time ot that Census 
I made a collection of a few Moran words which I forwarded to the 
Census Superintendent, who was of opinion that Moran is only a variety 
of Bodo or Kachari. That this diagnosis was right there will be little 
doubt if the vocabulary attached to this note is examined. It will be 
seen that I have given the English with its Moran, Kachari (modern), 
Bimasa or Hills Kachari, and Hodgson’s Bodo, (which is probably Mech), 
equivalents. At once the very strong affinity between the four languages 
will be evident. Take the numerals. ‘‘One’’ is the same in all four 
languages, e. S^, Se or Sm, 8i and Ghe. The word ne { two), in Moran and 
Kachari becomes gim in Dimasa and gni in Mech. Sam (three) in Moran 
becomes Tham in Kachari, in Dimasa, and tliam in Mech, The 

word for six is the same in all four languages. The word for fish, na, 
which is identical in the first three languages becomes gnB in Hodgson’s 
Bodo, and compare the Burmese and the Garo nathu. The word 
for “Egg” in all four languages is Daodi, and what is still more remark- 
able, each of the four languages expresses the word for egg in exactly 
the same manner, dao meaning fowl and di water, dao^di therefore 
signifies fowl’s water. With reference to dao^ it may be noted that it is 
a generic word, daokhd meaning a crow, being evidently an onomatopceio 
sound, daohha signifying the “caw-caw” bird. 

There seems to have been a considerable amount of confusion regard- 
ing the Morans. In the Census Report of 1881 it was stated that the 
meaning of the word Moran is not very clear, hut that the name Moran 
was applied to the upper portion of the Matak country and is now used to 
designate the extensive tract of waste land to the East and ISTorth-East of 
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Dibraga?li.''r::'T^^ MoriaS' ■■■are' mentioMed:; 'in an Assans'ese ^ Baraiiji as' 
baviog been siib by tbe Abom invader in 1251 A. D. Eobinson says 
%at tbe word Morin signifies ‘‘inbabitanfc of tbe jangle”. In tbe 1891 
Censas Report Mr. Gait wrote as follows : “There bas been a good deal 
of conf asioa between tbe terms ‘Moran, Matak, and Moamaria.’ ” Tbe 
Morins bare already been referred to as baying been tbe first tribe to 
be conquered by tbe Aboms when they entered Assam from oyer tbe 
Patkai. They were employed by tbe Abom Kings as carriers of fire- 
wood and were known as Habungias, an Abom or 'rather an Assamese 
%rruption, of tbe Moran word habmg (man). A writer in tbe Jonaki 
Magazine of April 1891 is of opinion that the “ Morans are the autocb* 
tbons of the Assam Valley,” a conclusion which I think is not unlikely 
to prove correct. Tbe strong similarities of tbe different languages of 
the Bodo group I have detailed below, need no further demonstration 
than tbe lists will show; and it appears that the Moran language 
certainly belongs to the Bodo or Kachiri group. Before concluding 
I may mention that there seems to be also some connection between 
the languages of the Bodo group and Deori-Chutiya, which is now like 
Moran practically a dead language, originally spoken by the priestij 
or Levite class among the Obutiyis {Introduction to Brown's Deori- 
Ohutiya Grammar). Take the following words which I have picked 


out from Brown's Vocabulary 


Englisb, Deori-Chutiya. 

Plains Kachiri. 

Fowl 

du 

dao 

Cat 

midige 

manzi 

Tiger 

mesa 

mosa 

Deer 

mesbi 

masamai 



f DimasS ■■ 

Snake 

dubra 

Zibu 1 

Dove . 

duchu dua 

doutbd 

Crow 

duka 

daokhi 

If tbe equivalents 

in Hodgson's 

Bodo or Mecb, and DimSsi are 

studied, great similarity will be found. 

Ho doubt it would be possible to 

trace similarities between words in Garo, for tbe Garo language belongs 


to tbe Bodo group alsoV ' 

I think, in conclusion, that strong linguistic affinity bas been proved 
between the Morin,' 'Each iri, Dimisi (Hills Kachiri), and Hodgson's 
Bodo or Mecb ; it now remains to discuss whether or not there are 
similarities between ' these tribes from an Ethnographical point of vieW| 
but this must form the subject of..anotber paper. 
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English. 

Moran, 

Kachari. 

A. 

Hodgson’s 

Bodo, 

Dimasi 
(or Hills 
Kachari). 

Adze 

Phasi' 

Sansan 


Gapha 

Adze (smali) 

Hatalii sas] 

San san fisa* 



Arrow 

Balathi 

Khar 

Balia 

C Mocharam 

Bala 

Gasim (black) 

Ants . 

Musirim 

Masram 

1 Hashafrai 

Gajio (red) 

Acid 

Mekhari 

Gakhoi 


Sabioba 

Alkaline 

Khari 


#•••«« 


Axe 

Raoja 

Rua 

Rua 

Roa 

Areca nuts 

Kanai or nai 

Goi 


Goai 

Aram 

Khadun 


•oe,,. 


Ask (v) 

Hamong 

San gnu 

•oe,** 

Sung 

Angry (v) 

Hakhi-Tang 

Barapnfi 

B. 


Tiiamsi baigo 
(angry-get) 

Buffalo 

Manini, 

Michit 

Moisya 

Moishojola 

Miship 

Bear 

Beard 

Daogoma 

Khamar 

Mafur 

Khukhap-in- 

dari 

Muphdr 

Dadhi 

Musuburmi 

Khamphor 

Brother-in- 

Kami 

GumSli 


Bigimi 

law (eldest 

sister’s hus- 




band) 

Brother-in- 
law( young- 

Lunda 

Bainai 


Bigimi 

est sister’s 
husband) 

Brother-in- 


Boinai 


Bobriolung 

law (wife’s 

younger 

brother) 

Do. elder 


Gumoi 


Bigimi 

brother 

Brother 

Akai 

A-da 


Dada 

(elder) 

Brother 

(younger) 

Bhai 

, '#■ 

Agoi 

t.e,, Adze’s child,’ 

Ajang or Bu- 
faiyung. 


Englisb. 

'Morin, 

Bow 

Kangpbai 

Be (v) 

Dang 

Bring (v) 

Letba 

Bite (v) 

Oballa 

Beat (v) 

Bniba 

Batbe (v) 

Dukutba 

Burn (v) 

Kbaniong 

Beautiful 

Hamma 

Black 

Kisim 

Blind 

Kbira 

Bad 

Hamiba 

Brave 

Kbatia 

Bitter 

Riiong 

Burnt 

Sayaya 

Betel-leaf 

Fatbai or 
Fatal 

Blackpepper Talup 

Bed 

Seean 

Bowl 

Soucba 

Basket 

Facbi 

Do. (small) Kkoura 

Broom 

Haisip 

Bamboo 

Haiong 

Boy 

Tadai 

Bridge 

Hokbai 


. GxivdoTi'^TJie MofUns., 

Kaclmri . H odgsoB^s ' 

Bodo. 

Zilit 

Dang (-is ^tn) 

Lanii •••••• 

Atnu(ar^xi'^) •»•••» 

Bu-nu 

San-nii •*•••• 

Mozang Mojang 

Gasam Gotctom 

Megan kliS'ii^ Kana 
Hama Hamma 

Ha raga Gironga 

Gakha Gakha 

Orxiang-Bai 
Fatliai 

Zabraug Jatimaricb 

Khat 

Kbiiroi 

Khirkao 

Kbirkba f sa 

Hasip 

Oa (Owa) 

Gatba 

Sangkbang *•*••• 

0. 


B9 


Biiftisa'- 

Baitbiili ^ 

Dong 

Laba 

Wai 

Sbii 

Dugni 

San 

'Mazang-ba 

Giisum 

Gana 

Hamya 

Kbaraobi 

Kbaba 

Kbamba 

Mitbi 

Morcliaigibi 

Tbutbani 

Bela 

■Kbangkbri 

Do. 

NosMp . 
Wa 

Qnebbi ... 
Yaokbiltai 


Cow 

Maobau 


{ Hingrao 1 

Oat 

[ Maoti f 

Civet-cat 

Mejenga 

Grow 

Daokba 

Crane 

Daob 

Clay, mad 

Ha dubut 

Creeper 

Dausing 

Comb (v) 

Khang fai 

Cook (v) 

Sogong 

Cut (v) 

Daula 

Catcb (v) 

Ga-goang 


Machan Muskojo 

Mauzi Manji 

Ban afa(Hafa) Muru 
Daokbi 

Habrn 
Teowa 
Kban-nn 
Sang-nn 

Diu-BU 

Ham-nn 


Daukbi, 

«•« •« 

Habdu 





Miisbii ' 
lln' ' 

.Mirii.'V:' 

Doakba 
Sola Kbak, 
Didip 
Dakba 
Biw. 
S6ng;\ 
rGain 
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[Ho.l. 


English. Moran. Eachari. Hodgson’s Diniasa. 

Bodo. 


Clotb ■ 

Hinkba 

Hi Hi 

Ri 

CooHn^-pot 

Defee 

Mikbam-dn 

'.Makbamdn 

Curtain 


Hi Kbnngnai 

Ri siing» 




pbungba 

Ootton-gm 

Fandap 


Sergi 

Comb 

Kbansong 

Kbanzang ...... 

Kbooboog 

Cane 

Rai 

Raidang 

Wadn 

Chisel 

Birisali 

Baifchli ...... 

Daobn 

Dog 

Chaima 

D. 

Suimai Choima 

Sisba 

Duck 

Hangkba 

Hangsafatbai Hangsa 

Daspblamdn 

Deer 

Haoma, 

Masamai Moebo 

Moso, Misbai 


Masba, Mnng 


Deer (spotted) Mecbai 

Kaore fitbai Maobo 

Misbong 

Dove 

Daotlin 

Daotbu Dantbo 

Daopbri 

Die (y) 

Thila 

Thoi-nii 

Tbi 

Deaf 

Fabang 

K h ama beng- Benga 

Nathong 



ga 


Dbnti 

Kkisrai 

Gamsa Gamcba 

Gaintbao. 

Da (big knife) Hangueba, 

Sekba Cbikba 

Sisbong 


Hansai 



Daugliter 

Bisari 

Fisa-ztt Bisbii 

Basil 


B. 


Elephant 

Matma or 
Manima 


Moidet 

Miyang 

Dgg 

Daodi 

Diode 

Dondoi 

Daodi 

Eje 

Mntbai 

M%an 

Mogon 

Ma 

Ear 

Kbama 

Kbama 

Kboma 

Kb ama 0 

Eartb 

Ha 

Ha 

Ha 

' Hi . 

Evening • 

Mala 

Manabai 

Bill 

Saiubili 

Eat (v) 

Tifai 

Zanxi . 


Ti 


P. - 

f Ma (great) I 

Pel , Diomi DSO j f I- D". 

cbicken; J 


fDaonajela 
J Daono 
1 Daono-khase- 
ba • 
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imk] 


Englisli, "Moran. 

Fisli Hi 

Frog Tnngleriip 


Fatlier Abai 

Father's yonn- Mini 

ger sister 
Father or ' 
mother's I 

elder Bister, 
or mother s j 
younger j 

sister. J 
Fire Hat 

Forest Flakra 

Field Faiaya 

Flower ' Khum 


Fruit Bithai 

Fear (v) Khanni 

Fall (v) ■ Kalaila 

Fetch (v) ■ Labaha 


Kachiri. Hodgson'S' Biriiasa. 
Bodo. 

'^a Gni Ha 

Imbn (Imblon) Imbu bongli Hembra 

Khoroim 
(very big) 
Gaolein,. 
Bofa 

Dede 


Afa Apba 

Ane 


fli-yang 1 


l^A-de J 

Ath Wat 

Hagra geda 
Dabii (rice- 
field) 

Bebar Bibar 


Fithai Bethai 

Gi-nu 
Goglai-nii 
Labnii thang- 
mi 


Maijiing 


Wai 
Hagra 
Hadi (rice-, 
field) 

Khum (in the 
plain) 

Klliim (ill this 
subdivision) 
Bathai 
Kliin 
Gilai 
Labii 


Feel tMrst (v) Dikangung 

Feel hungry 

•Miam ■ Sak- 

':■;<?) ", 

hinng 

Forgive, (v) 

Sahiba 

Fried 

Sariya. 

Fan ; 

Tihit 

. Fishing net'. 

'Oha " ' 

Fiie,l ; , 

, Ban 

Fever. 

.,,.,'Ijamia 


Goat 

Baiunia 


J, I. 0 


Doi-gang-ntl 

Moikham 

bkliui-nn 

Rakya-hiiiu . . . 

Megongdo 

Gisip 

Zek 

Ban ■■ ■ " 

Iiam Zanai 

G. 

^ Barami . ■ ■ B iirin. a 


Gingbi 

Hiikliri 

Gar 

Jemba 

•Gisip 

Che'h 

Bon 

Lnmba' 




4’2 

Eiiglisli. 

.Grandchikl 
, or G'rand- 
fatlier 
Oo(t) 

Give (v) 

Good 

Great 

Ginger 

Goard 

Girt 

Gentleman 

Goitre 

Gold 

Grandmother 


Horse 

Hog 

Huluk 

Husband 

Head 

Hair 

Hoe 

HeaTen 
Hail 
Hear (v) 
Have (v) 

Husking 

machine 

Hat 

Honey 


P. R. T. Gurdon — The Morans. 

Moran. Kaeliari. Hodgson’s Dimasa. 

Bodo. 

<Abau Bihon Busutliai 

[ibau Alo 

Tbang 

Than-klieng Thang-nu 

Karai GTiam ' Hamba 

Madhumong Gabana Gedeba 

Dikma Haijeng Hajeng 

Haiteng Haizeu„ Laotbai 

Kha-khulu Laogf.ha^^"“ Masaincliu 

Taiti Hinakbao-sa 

Madai Gin GodSdeba 

Kidit Galandbi •••• . 

Darbi Darbi • Diidai 

ll^ Aboi Aboi Haidai 


Hedge 
Huxap=backed Kasa 


Karai Gorai 

Hawma.Sama Oma 
Huilao 
Bisai 
Har 
Hhanai 
Hhudi 

Pausa 
Langthai 
Khanalong 
Aye 

Dengkhi 
Khanluk 

/ . 'Bara, 

Tareng 


H. 

Gorai thangaii Gorai 
Yoma HawnS* 

Hulao 

Hii-a (nu-a) Bisbai BasM 

Khart Khoro 

Kbenai K^anai Khanax 

Khuroi Doukbi Kbudx 

(Kbodal) 

Akbrangsa Nokborang Nakbasao 

Aratbai Kiotbai Gedithai 

Khna-ixii 

Dang-a (with Dang 

possession) 

Dingkbi Samtbo 

Khafroi Khailung 

Berema-iii- Beredi 

hidoi 

Wr , 

Sing kbuza Teng kbong 

gabai 


Iguana 




Mafii 


Miipho 


Miishiibu 
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1004.3 P- P- GuvdLon—ne Morans. 

Bnglisb. Moran. Kachari. 

3 . 

Jackal Chengaroo, Syel Sija^ 

C hell gall 

Jack-fruit Thaifeng Khantkal 

fitiiai 

K. 

Keep (v) Deu RakH-nu ^ 

Kill (v) Tbadiase Bix-that-mi 

,, Khnmdaifang ...••* ^ _/!**** 

Knife” Khatari Dalia(Khatri) Daha 

L. 

Leg Hakong itteng 

Liglitning Falamaang Mablip-dang Mupblamo 

Love (v) Maram-hang Au-nu 

Laugb (v) Mini-yang Mini-nn ^ 

Lid, cover Sethai Khup-nai 

Loom Sesanbal Sal (nal) 

Lime Chuni Sunoi 

Leaf of plain- Lie Silai 


tain 


M, 


Monkey 
Month 
Mother 
Moon : , 

'Mnkliara 

Th4nshnp 

M 

■ . Dan 

Mokhra 

Khnga 

M 

Akhabar 

Mokhora 
Khonga 
. Aya ' 
Hokhabir: 

Mountain, 

Hansi 

Hazn 

Hajo 

, Hill 

Moonlight 

'■'■./''night 

Morning 
' Mustard , 
-Melon ■ 

Dan-hednng 

Maila 

Tine 

-Haibenang ' 

Danorang- 

si’ang 

Kakba naibai Pbajani 

Besar * 

Kumara 

Maize 

Mat 

Man 

Maikhnm 

'.■ ■■■'lyam.,' ■ 

..Habnng'^ 

Gnm-mai 

Mansoi 

*#««<» 


Diiiiasa, 


Masraag 

TliaipliiyuBg 


Matliio 
Dotliai 
•«>« •»* 

SishoBg sa 


Yega 
Sarap tliai 
Khashio 
Mini 

Pluingyaba 

Boron 

Thaisa 

Lai 


Masgnsa 
Khik 
Boma 
Dafii (i.e.f 
nasal) 
Hajii 

Kohliahleng 

Phorong ' 
Snlndi ; 
Tliiisnina', :'■ 
phSnl,,, , ' : 
'.Mangaiai 
Saiiali 
Stthung 


[No. 1, 
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Englisli. Moran. Kachari. Hodgson’s DimasS, 

^ Bodo. 


Molasses 
Meat, desk 
Money 

Kabdi 

Malion 

Kukai 

Mitliai 

Bidab 

Tkakka 


Gnriidi 

Mbgong 

Bang 



N. 



I^ose 

Neck 

New 

Kungtkaiig 

Kud 

Kadang 

Gautkang 

Gade 

Gadan 

Gantkimg 

Gung 

Godo 

Gadani (na^al) 



0. 



Owl 

Old 

Obedient 

Old 

Onion 

Oil 

Daokku 

Kara 

Kbautkai, 

Kkorang 

Katam 

Haiserang 

Tkau 

Pliesai 

Barai (krai) 
Kkuasanga 

Barai 

Sambaam 

Thao 

Dauklui 

Brai, Buroi 

Brai, Buro’i 

Daokku 

G arasa 
Garaolore 

Gajam 

Stopkrang 

Tkao 


Porcupine Mectai 
Parrot Phatli 

Pigeon Piiarao 

Paternal Madi 

uncle's wife 

Parsue (y) Khariung 

Pulse Sabai 

Plantain Thailuk 

Paddj Mai 

Potato Tha 

Pumpkin Lautkai 

Pumpkin (red) Kumuru 

Pillow Safrong 

Poison Sang 

Pond, tank or Dikkor 
well 


P. 


Made 

Mado’i 

Midi 

Batka 

Batko 

Bato 

Pkarao 

Pario 

Daopkri 

Ane 


(Bo)-Madi 

Dn-iin kasee- 

» 

Biiskai 

lang-nu 

Sabai 

Skobaima 

Sabai 

Tkalit fitkai 

Tkali, Lai- 

Tliailu (k) 

Mai 

pkang 

Mai 

■ Mai 

Tka 

Bilati tka 

Tkatkai 

Lau 


Kkao kkula^ 

Lao gadoi 


gnfa 

Kkao kkula 

Gandu 

V 

gajao 

Gandu 

Bik 


Moli 

Doi kkor 

< « t StD 
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Englisli.. 

Morin. 

Kachari. Hodgson’s 


Bodo. 



Q. 


Rat 

Romda, 

R. 

Inzatbongga 

lujud 

Red ants 

Jjungcliat 

Kise 

Mazala 


River 

Hisa 

Dui-sa 

Doi, D,oispa 

Rain 

Rakha 

Naklia 

Hokhi 

Read or to 

Kajung 

Razap-nu 


sing (v) 
Eab oil (v) 

Than sufai 

Thao fan-nil 



Ban away (v) Thalia or 


Rise (v) 

Khat-iang 

Rhatta 

Red 

Rata 

Rich 

Badami 

Rotten 

Sauong 

Bice (cooked) 

Miam 

Beed 

Khaseng 

Eice (uncook- Mairang 

ed) 

' Rice-flour 

Towal 

(pounded) 

Ring 

Hachidam 

Snake ,, 

, Tubu 

Squirrel : 

Mangdad 

,. Stomach , 

Hadai 

Son , 

,„'„Bisa , 

."■ Sickle: ' 

' '■Rhasi .■'■. 

'■:'"^Stone.' 

: ' lianthii.,,'. 

Sand 

Haseng;',, " 


Khat-lang-nii 


Gasang-nu 


Gaza 

Gatcha 

Girigadat 

Dhongauang 

Gesyou 

Gecheo 

Ikham (Mib- 


ham) 

Meowa 

........ 

Mairang 


Gundui 

« f * 

Astham 


S. 

Zibon 

Jibo 

Kerketha 

Mantap 

Udai 

Bh'andar 

Fisa (fsa) 

Bisha 

Rhasi' 

■ Kaohi 

Anthai 

Onthai 

Bali 

Bala 


Dimasi» 


Moclio 


DiklioBg 
(small nulla) 
D,isa . 
Hadi 

Raja (no word 
for read) , 
Thaojang liii 
(oil with 
mh) 

Kliai 

Baja 

Gajao 

Gaiaang 

Gasao 

Makhini 

Bidun 

Mairong 

Hon 

Tao stain , ■ 


Juhii 
Mandap, 
How or Ho, 
Basa, ■ 
Son:gi 
■ lionthai ; 
Hajeng 
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Bng\kh. Moran. Kachari. 

Star Hathrai Ha tLor-klii Hathotki 

San “San Slian» Shau 

Sun’s raya Sanliang-yongSan-nigraliaa 

Speak (v) Lekhayung Bung-nu 

Sleep (v) Thu sing Udu-nu ^ 

Salute (v) Khulum Khalam-mi 

Sell (v) Pangug Fan-im 

Sweep (v) Hibong Sip-nh ^ ^ 

Suckle (v) Alau toKg Abar-daii-nu 

Smell (v) Sengma Manto-nu 

Strong Kumma Balngra Balagra 

Sweet Tlianma Gudoi Gadoi 

Sugar cane Kara Klinsyar 

Stool Kbamfelai Khamflai 

Stove Dapthai Atsugraagdat 

Spoon Khoka Samus 

Stirring-rod Sah Kharo 

Spining wheel Tengtkar TJgai 

Sieve Sarin Sandroi (Dala) 

Stick Hutumuni Laru 

Sister (elder) Abi Ada ^ 

Bo. (youn- Kanao A-goi 

,, ger ' . ■■ ■ • ■ 

Salt Sam Sangkhre 

...... Sarangfang 

Skin Khong Bigur 

Spear Yang Zang 

T. 

Ti^yer Maochi,MiohiMosa Mocha 

Tortoise Khesao Thasa Khubchung 

Tooth Hafai Hathai Hathai 

Tongue Selai Salai Chalai 

Thunder Fakawala Akha khram Kharammo 

dang 

Timber Heng-fang Bang fang Bonphang 

gran 

gh is m aspirated sibilant letter. 


[No. 1 
Dimisi, 

Hathrai 
Saiu (do) 


Thi 

Thu . . 

Khuluni 

Phain 

Hasip 

Aleujiri 

Bahailaba 

Raobi 

Diba 

Guru 

Kliamphlai 

Hagah 

Khaokhu 

Khudu 

Jenther 

Sang khon 

Goda 

Bibi 

Bahandao 

Scm 


Bugur 

Jong 


Misi 

Yado or tho 
roga 
Hathai 
Salai 

Nakbasai- 
garumba 
Wa bofang 
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Baglisli.^ ' 

Morin. 

Kacliiri. 

Hodgson’s 
Bodo* ■ 

Dimas's. 

Tliriist (y) 
Taken 

Tab 

Tree 

Tbatcb 

Sala 

Keleng khow 
Harnm 

Bang 

Thibi 

Sn-nu 

Lang-nai 

Dabar 

Bang fang 
Thoroi 

...... 

■'Jao 

Lakha 
.Merong 
,Bopbiiig 
,K’uklium , , 

Thief 

Taramfang 

Sikhow 

Sikliao 


Makbao 



TJ. 





V. 



Vulture 

Vegetables 

Ffingri 

Makdi 

Sngan 

Megang 

Sigun 

Nawai 

Samlai 



w. 



Wife’s brother Bihi 

Water Di 

T^V-ind Bata 

W eep ( V ) KSbung 

Wear (v) Penung or 

Hin-zio 

Piii (Doi) 
Bao 

Gab-nii 

G an-nu 

■ Bihi ^ 

Doi 

Bar 

Bihi 

Di 

Bar 

G ara 

Gain (in nasal) 

Weiifc 

White 

Water-jar 

Sungug 

Kbubo 

Knfut 

Dirma 

Thang-bai 

Gafnt 

Dihu 

Gnkhat 

Thing klia 
Gafii 

Dihii (earthen-', 

jar) 

Bidu (brass- 





jar) 

Woman (old) Kasi 
W^oman Sekhala 

Baroi 

Sekhala 

...... 

Garachn , 

" Masaiiichm ^ ' 
radei; 

(youug) 




One 

", Two'': 

■Three,'';/"': 

'BiYe":,, 

Six 

Se 

■Ke 

Sam 

Baba 

Se (Sui) 

Ns (nui) 
Tham 

Bre (Brui) 
Ba 

Eat (da) 

€he ' 

Gui 

Tham 

Bre , ■ 

Ba,. ' 

Di 

Si . 

Gini 

' Gatliini ^ ■ 

, Biri 

Bowa : 

I)ii (daw) 
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.Eaglisli. 

Seven 

Eiglifc 

Mne 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 


P, R. T. Gurclon~“TOe Morans. 

Moran. Kacliari* Hodgson 8 
31321 Sni (sini) Sini 

Sak ZO'l' 

Saku (zi-klio) Y an (za) . . . . - 

Ti Tit .••••• 

Tisi 

,TiHe . 


[Ho. Ij 1904] 

Dimasi. 

Sini 

CliM 

Snkn 

Ji 

Ji'ge 
tfi gini 
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Oh$ermtio7is 07t Gene^^al Maclagari^s paper on the Jesuit Missions to'tlie ■ 
E^nperor Ahhar^ JA.S*B, for 1896, _p. 38. — By H. Beveeidqe. 

[Read November, 1903.] 

General Maclagan’s paper is a very valuable and interesting one, 
but be bas fallen into some mistakes from relying upon Mr. Rebatsek, 
etc. I beg to ofer the following remarks as supplementary to it : 

It is somewbat singular that the writers who have discussed the 
religious opinions of tbe Emperor Akbar have said so comparatively 
little about tbe account of them given by Abul-Fazl in tbe historical 
portion of the Akbarnama. 

Mi% Blocbmann bas noticed the references in the Ain-i-Akbari, and 
be, as well as Vans Kennedy, H. H. Wilson, Rebatsek and General 
Maclagan, have given full abstracts of Badayuni’s account of tbe 
matter. But they have said little about tbe references in tbe historical 
parts of tbe Akbarnama, and with tbe exception of Rebatsek, none of 
them bas noticed tbe chapter in tbe Akbarnama which deals expressly 
with Akbar’s position as the founder of a religion. This chapter occurs 
in tbe annals of the 24tb year of the reign and is beaded “ Tbe accept- 
ance by the wise men of tbe age of the spiritual authority (Ijtihad) of 
the world’s lord.’" 

This chapter is to be found in Vol. Ill, p. 268 of tbe Bib. Ind. ed., 
wbiob GOiTesponds to Vol. Ill, p. 140 of tbe Cawnpore ed. Rebatsek 
bas indeed referred, though without citing tlie page, to two passages 
in this obapter, but be bas not done so correctly, and so he lias misled 
• Generai Maclagan. 

: Mr. Rehatsek, who was a man. of varied accomplisliments, but tbe 
conditions of whose life were not favourable to accuracy, published in 
tbe Calcutta Review for January 1886 an article called Missionaries 
to tbe Mogul Court,” and at page 3 be makes two erroneous statements. 
Tbe first is that Abul Fazl states that the. malevolent rumour of Akbar’s 
hatred to Muhammadanism and of - bis having become a Brahman, was 
refuted' by tbe Christian ' pbilosopbers* Evidently this refers to two 
J. L 7 
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passages in the Akbarnama, Bib. Ind. ed., Yoh III, pp. 272, 73, cor- 
responding to III. 142 of the Cawnpore edition. But though Akbar's 
alleged dislike to the Muhammadan religion and partiality for Hinduism 
are there mentioned, nothing is said about the assertions being refuted 
by the Christians. The second misstatement is more seiuous. Mr. 
Behatsek says: “ The only passage in the whole Akbarnama in which a 
temporary iuclination of Akbar towards Christianity has been alluded 
to is as follows 

“He conTersed for some time on the religious information he had obtained 
from Christian priests, but it appeared after a short while, that their arguments 
had made no great impression upon his mind, so that he troubled himself no more 
•with contemplations about asceticism, the allurements of poverty, and the despio- 
ableness of a worldly life.” 

Now, it would indeed be extraordinary if Abul Fazl had represented 
his master as ceasing to be interested in contemplations about asceticism, 
etc., for he is continually saying the reverse. He is never weary of 
referring to Akbar’s love for a detached and solitary life, and of de- 
scribing him as keeping the lamp of privacy burning, though apparently 
engrossed in worldly business or pleasure. In the Memorabilia collected 
at the end of the Ain we find Akbar saying: ^‘Discourses on philosophy 
have such a charm for me that they distract me from all else, and I 
forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest the necessary 
duties of the hour should he neglected ’’ (Jarrett’s translation). It is 
incredible, too, that any one who aspired to found a new religion would 
think, or speak, lightly of asceticism. But in fact Ahul Fazl has no 
such passage as Mr. Behatsek has ascribed to him. The reference he 
gives is to the Lucknow ed. III. 208. This corresponds to III. 128 of 
the Cawnpore ed. and to III, 248, 44 of the Bib. Ind. ed. But the 
passage does not refer to Akbar at all ! It is a description of one 
‘Abdul Baql TurkestanI who had been to Mecca and had picked up 
some religious notions from Christian philosophers (Ahbar-i-Na§ara). 
“ For a time,*’ says Abul Fazl, “ Ms fluency gained him credit, but it soon 
appeared that he had not exercised a seeing eye, and had not penetrated 
to the holy temple of religious observances (or asceticism, riyazat). He 
became convinced of his incapacity and of the waste that he had made 
of his life, and started his studies anew.” Probably this means that 
‘Abdul Baqi, who is described as being a man of good disposition and 
as acquainted with philosophy, became one of Akbar’s disciples, for we 
learn from the Ain that he became a Sadr or chief minister of religion. 

The chapter on Akhar’s “ Ijtihad ” describes the declaration of 
faith made by the Llama, but does not give a copy of it. This, however, 
may be seen iu Badayfini, Lowe’s translation, p. 279, and also in the 
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Tabaqat-i-Akbari of Nimm-ii-d-din, ‘ tboiigli anfortanately tlie passage 
bas not been translated in Elliot’s History. Onriouslj enongb, Abnl 
Fazl does not mention bis father Mubarak as one of tlie authors of the 
declaration. According to Badayuni, it was Mixbirak who di^afted the 
document and who was the chief instigator of it, and the only one who 
voluntarily signed it. The chapter also tells of Akbar’s mounting the 
pulpit, and gives the verse composed for him by Faiz!, though of course 
it makes no allusion to the break-down described by Badayuni. Ap- 
parently this incident took place in the last week of June 1579, and so 
about two months before the signing of the declaration which seems tohave 
occurred in the beginning of September of that year. Abnl Fezl however 
mentions the latter event first, which shows, if proof were needed, that 
he is not an accurate chronologist. The chapter goes on to notice the 
opposition excited by Akbar’s procedure, and how some accused him of 
claiming to be God, others of his claiming to he a prophet, while a third set 
maintained that he was a Shla, and a fourth that he had turned a Hindu ! 

There is another chapter in which Abnl Fazl describes the discus- 
sions in the ‘Ibadatkhana or “ House of worship.” This is an earlier 
chapter and belongs to the 23rd year. (Bib. Ind, ed., III. 252.) This 
chapter has been partially translated in Elliot, VI. 59, and is famous 
on account of its mention of Father Eodolfo Aequa viva. ^ Presumably 
the reference to Acquaviva was inserted in a subsequent recension by 
the author, for it is wanting in the Lucknow and Cawnpore editions. 
There can be no doubt that Rodolfo Acquaviva is the person meant, 
though some MSS. call him Eadif and some Raunaq, In an excel- 
lent MS. belonging to the India Office, formerly numbered 564, and 
now 236, the name is spelt very carefully Ruduifu, all the points being 
given. It is singular, however, that Ahul Fazl should have put his 
mention of Acquaviva into the 23rd year, i.e., between 10th March 1578 
andMarch 1579, for it is certain that Acquaviva did hot reach Fathpur Sikii 
till 18th February 1580® and presumably he could not have taken part in 
the discussions in the Ibadatkhana till some months iatez’, when he 
might have acquii’ed sufficient fluency in Persian.^ 

I* This is the spelling of the Father himself at the end of his letter of 27th 
September 15S2 in the Marsdea MS. 9854. 

2 Bartoli says, 27th Febrnarj, and probably 18 is a clerical error for 2S. We 
are told by Bartoli that the land journey from Surat to Fathpur took 43 days, and 
as they left that place on 15th January, this would make tlie day of their amval 
27fch February, They left Goa on the I7fch November 1579 and arrived at Surat 
after twenty days. Apparently they stayed there for some time. Monserrat fell 
hi on the way and was left at Narwar, so that only Acquaviva and Enriquez arrived 
at Fathpur in February . 

S Eodolfo was a yeai in Goa before he started for Fathpur, for he landed in 
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The chronology is important, for it seems to show that the mission 
of Acqnaviva and his companions was doomed to failure from the first, 
as it is eyident that they arrived too late. 

Akbar had already made himself Pope, so to speak, and it was not 
likely that he would abandon his position as Mujtahid and sit at the 
feet of a young Feringhi Padre. The anachronism is not the only error 
in Abnl FazFs account. He misrepresents the story of the proposed 
ordeal by fire, and represents Acquaviva as doing the very foolish thing 
of challenging the Muhammadan doctors to enter a fire. We know 
both from Badayuni, and from the Jesuits that the proposal came from 
a Muhammadan. In all probability it was, as the Jesuits stated, not 
a bond fide proposal. Badayum tells us that it came from Shaikh Qutbu- 
d-din of Jaleswar in the district of Agra. Evidently this is the Shaikh 
Qutbu of Jaleswar mentioned in the Akbarnama III. 309 Bib. Ind. ed. 
There we are told that he was found out to be a cheat, and worthless 
outwardly and inwardly. This leads us to suppose that Blochmann is 
right in translating Badayuni’s word MkardM as meaning that he was 
a wicked man, and that Mr. Lowe is wrong in taking it to mean that 
he was only intoxicated with Divine love. Badayuni, I think, meant 
to say that he was a drunken fanatic, and just such a person as a friend 
of S. Jamal Bakhtiyari was likely to be, for Jamal was notorious for 
his drunken habits, and was only tolerated by Akbar because his sister 
was one of the favourites of the harem, 

Akbar’s first introduction to the Portuguese was in the 17th year 
of his reign when he was engaged in besieging the fort of Surat. Abul 
FazTs account of the matter HI. 27, is that the Portuguese had been 
invited by the besieged to take over the fortress, but that when they 
found Akbar was too strong, they pretended that they had come on an 
embassy to him (See Elliot, YI. 42), It is likely enough that the 
Portuguese came with two objects in view. They bad been invited by 
the besieged, just as they had been invited by Bahadur Shah forty 
years before, and they probably thought that they would be able to 
repeat their success and to acquire Surat as they had acquired Bin. 
But they were also prepared to act as ambassadors to Akbar and took a 
quantity of presents with them. Akbar, according to Abul Fazl, received 
them graciously and asked them many questions about tbe productions 
of Portugal, and the customs of the Europeans. It seemed as if he did 
this from a desire for knowledge, but he had another motive, namely, 
a wish to tame and civilise this savage race (guroh-i-wahshi) ! 

India on IStli September 1578, but probably there were no facilities at Goa for 
learning Persian. As we have seen be left Goa for Patbpur vid Surat on I7th 
November 1579. Acquaviva was canonised by the late Pope in 1893. 
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Mj friend Mr. White way has kindly- referred me to Diego-da- Contois 
acoonnt in his 9th Decade, Chap. XIII, p. 63, ed. of the edition of 
Lisbon, 1786. It appears from it that the embassy referred to by Abnl 
Dazl was that which is known as Antonio CabraFs,^ and which is referred 
to by General Maolagan in a note at p. 48. 

Conto does not say distinctly where the embassy was received by 
Akbar. Probably this took place at Surat, though there may also have 
been negooiations at Daman. The fact is that Akbar was as anxious to 
conciliate the Portuguese as the Portuguese were to please him. For 
his stepmother Haji Begam and also other ladies wished to visit 3klecca, 
and could not do so without the favour of the Portuguese. It is there- 
fore quite possible that, as Couto states, Akbar had previously sent an 
embassy to the Yiceroy. Couto gives a translation of a firman granted 
by Akbar on 18th March 1573, that is ten days after Akbar had left 
Surat. Possibly this was granted at Broach, w-here Akbar halted on 
his way from Surat to Ahmadahad. Couto also tells us that Akbar was 
waited upon by the Portuguese merchants at Cambay and that he 
assumed the Portuguese dress there. 

In the annals of the 23rd year Abul FazI records III. 243, the 
arrival from Bengal of a Portuguese named Partab Bar and his wife 
Xashurna^ or Xasunta. He describes Partab Bar as an officer of the 
merchants of the ports of Bengal. Afterwards, p. 320, he refers to him 
as giving protection to one of the Bengal rebels, and Blochmann, Ain 
translation 440, calls him the Portuguese governor of Hooghly. If this 
is so, the Portuguese records should give his name, for presumably they 
contain a list of the governors. As remarked in Elliot, YI. 59, w’here 
the passage from the Akbarnama is translated, the names of Partab and 
his wife are very doubtful. 

There are several variations in the MSS., and among them is the 
reading Tab Barsu, which the author of the Darbar-i- Akbar! seems to 
have found in his MS. (see his work, p. 67.) He also does not appear 
to have found any mention of Partab’s wife, and indeed the fact that 
tbe lady did come is not free from doubt, for there are, I believe, other 
MSS. which omit her name. However, I think that there can be no 
reasonable doubt tbat Partab Bar or Tar is either a corruption or the 

1 Bu J'arrio also speaks of an embassy of OabraFs in March 1578, and in this 
he is supported by the authorities, e.gr., Peruschi, who ascribes Akbar’s original liking 
for the Christians to Antonio OabraFs communications. He, however, also makes 
mention of Tavares. He gives the name of the priests of Satgaon as Julian 
Pereira. , ■ ' 

' ^ - V ariously called Nashurna, Nasunta, and Basurba. Possibly, as a lady has sug-, 
gested to me, the name is Assunta, and the N belongs to the title Donna. Or it may 
be that the alif of ba, with ” is the first letter of her name. 
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title of Pietro Tavares, a Portuguese captain wlio was at Akbar’s 
CoS in 157a His mission to Akbar is mentioned byHebast.an Man- 

Sre-Lrray’s Discoveries in Asia, p. 11, 99-who says be went^np 

Sbly Barton, ontheotberband(Missione al G-n Mogor, Pracenza,, 

1819 p^5) describes Hm as a military servant of Akbar Tavar^ss, ap- 
iareSy, deserves tbe credit of having been the first to mtroduce 
Portugese priests to Akbar. He induced him to send for 
Pereira, or Julian Pereira, the vicar of Satgaon, and then 
suggested to Akbar that he should send for priests from Goa. It was 
thif which led to Akbar’s sending an ambassador 

mission of Eodolfo Acquayiva and his companions. According to Da . 
toli, Akbar had already been favourably impressed by the honesty of 
two priests who had come to Bengal some three years previously, and 
had rebuked their countrymen for cheating the imperial government in 

the matter of the customs. . . . i 

The exact date of the arrival of Tavares and Pereira is not known, 
but presumably it was in 1578. Tavares is represented by Ba,rtoli as 
remarking to Akbar that the priests would be better able to instruct 
him in religion than the Brahmans and Mullas by whom he was sur- 
rounded. This is an allusion to the discussions in the ‘Ibadatkhina which 
as we learn from the Akbarnama III. 252, were re-inaugurated about 
the beginninc^ of October 1578. The building, however, had been con- 
structed soml three years before this— Ahbarnama III, 112.1 

General Maclagan has touched, p. 53, upon the interesting question 
of Akbar’s Christian wife. It is not certain if there was such a lady, 
but possibly she was some relation of Tavares.^ ^ 

Colonel Kincaid in an article in the Asiatic Quarterly Eeview, Vol. 
Ill p. 164, speaks of a Juliana who married John Philip Bourbon, and 
-who was Akbar’s sister-in-law, and the Catholic Bishop of Agra told 
Dr. Wolff that there was a Juliana who acted as a Doctor in Akbar s 
harem. Possibly, however, there has been a mistake of dates, and the 
lady Juliana meant is the lady who fl.ourished in the time of Anrangzeb 
and Bahadur Shah®. 

General Maclagan has quoted a passage from Badayiini about a ques- 
tion put by Haji Ibrahim regarding the derivation of the word Musa. 
A Qazi’s son afterwards made a remark about this which was much 

l Abul Pa?! puts tte construction of the building into the 19th year of the reign, 
and Nizamu-d-diu puts it into the 20th year. It was begun in the month gu-l-qa‘da 
-which, according to the Akbarnama in. 334. is a month in which kindness should be 

sbown to heretics. i 

% Colonel Kincaid’s article appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly Keview tor Jann 
ary 1887, p. 164. He describes John Philip Bourbon as having been born in 1535. 
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applauded, but of wbicli the point is invisible io us. The author of the 
Barbar-i-Akbarl tells the storj as a joke, p. 39, but fails to explain it. 
Possibly the point consisted in an allusion to the *lsa who was a rebel 
in Bengal, or it may be that the point consisted in asking an ignorant 
man like Akbar the explanation of a grammatical nicety. 

A more interesting reference to Christianity is found at p. 256 of 
Vol. Ill of the Akbarnama, where Akbar, in the course of speaking about 
the Hindu custom of Sati, observed to the Catholic priests that such 
sacrifice of life on the part of women would be more comprehensible in 
their country, as respect to women was part of their religion, and also 
as there a man was confined to one wife. 

At p. 42 General Maclagan quotes a passage from the Akbarnama 
(Bib. Ind. ed. III. 577) about one Padre Parmaleun. 

Formerly I suggested that this might he Fra Emmanuel Pinheiro, 
but General Maclagan has shown that this is untenable, 

I have now scarcely any doubt that the person meant is, as General 
Maclagan has suggested, the Greek Sub-deacon Leo, or Leon Grimon. 
Probably Abui Fazl rendered the initial G by a Q and wrote 
and tbe copyist missed one dot, which is all the difference betwen /a 
and when the letters are joined. The dictionaries tell us that qBf 
is sometimes used for and indeed this must be the case in Arabic 
as that language has no G- An India Office MS. has Farbitun, and 
another has Farmllun. There is also the form Faribtun. Apparently 
the surname has been placed before the Christian name and the name 
Wifitten as if it were Grimonleon. 

What helps us to identify Giumon the Greek with Farmaleon is 
that Abul Fazi tells us that Padre Farmaleon was employed in making 
translations of Greek books. It would seem that though Grimon or 
Farmaleun came from Goa, he had not come from Europe. 

He had been rotiirning to bis own country when he touched at Goa, 
and presumably he was on his way home from China, for his companions 
brought China goods with them. That Grimon stayed on at Akbar’s 
court for a considerable time we know from Du Jarric’s account, who 
tells us that Grimon had a crown a day from Akbar, and that he relin- 
quished this, and also left his wife behind him when he accompanied 
Benedict Goes to Tarkand.^ Abul FazTs account enables us to know 
the date of Grimon^s arrival at Lahore, for what he tells is, that he arrived 
on 26th Farwardin of the 35th year, that is, 5th or 6th April 1590. 
This makes it impossible that Farmileun is a mistake for Edward Leio- 
ton, as the latter one did not arrive till 1 591, Leiotoo, too, did not stay 

1 Du Jarrio says Yarkand, but apparently Sir Henry Yule says that Grimon 
turned back at KabuL 
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^ I A Iii'a mission was not at all a success. It is unlikely 
long at Court, an^ other hand, 

therefore that ^ at Court, for he came in 1590 

Grmon seems to h . , ^ 1003, As he left his Bewly-married 

SllSd hCle probably returned to Agra from 

Idd. Ss. 9854. The translation, however, seems inferior to that 

original Portugese. 

The words Dottor Imperbicado, or Impervicado, which were applied to 
Mubarak by Father Monserrat, present a difhoulty, the woid Impei- 
bicadTuot Lug found in any dictionary. General Maclagan renders it 
S-suIient,” but it seems to me from the context that the word was 
nsed as a compliment. I would suggest Imporfiado, which 
Hot-obstinate, i.e., liberal or open-minded, which, indeed, was ^uba- 
fak’s character. In a note to the translation by Mr. Phillips in Father 
Goldie’s book, it is said that the phrase is obviously a nickname. _ 

General Maclagan’s account of the 2nd and 3rd Missions mvery 
interesting, but I have nothing to add to the information contained in i . 

1 There is an interesting passage about AkbaPs religious discussions in the Zub- 
datu-t-Tawaria of Nur-al-baq.— See Elliot, VI. 182. 
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On ^Isd Khfln^ the rider of Bhdiz^ in the time of Ahhar. — By 
H. JBeteeidge. 

[Eead December, 1903.] 

In 1874 Dr. Wise published in our Journal a valuable aceount of 
the Bara Bhujas of Eastern Bengal, and be followed this up bj a sop- 
piemen tar j paper in 1875, J.A.S.B. Xlilll, p. 197 and id. XLIY, 181. 
At p. 209 of his first paper there is the account of Isa Khan. Dr. 
Wise, in his modest wa.y, expressed the hope that his notices might 
excite otiiers to add further particulars, and to complete what is still 
wanting of the history of Bengal to the final conquest by the Muham- 
madans. The object of this present paper is to add some particulars 
about ‘Isl Khan from the third volume of the Akbarnama, a source 
which has not been directly used by Dr. Wise. 

It is a curious circumstance that Abul FazI in the Am, Jarre tt 
II, 117, calls ‘ Isa, ‘ Isa Afgban,^ for in the Akbarnama III, 432, he sajs 
that his father was a Bais Rajput, that is, a Bajput belonging to Bais- 
wara in Oudh. (See EllioRs Supp. Glossary, ed. by Beames I, 13.) 
This seems to indicate that the Ain was written first, and before Abui 
Fazl had received correct information. The account in the Akbarnama 
agrees with the family tradition mentioned by Dr. Wise that ‘Isa’s 
father was a Bais Rajput whose name was Kali Das Gajdani, and that 
when he became a Muhammadan he received the title of Sulaiman 
Khan. Abul Fazl tells us, that the father settled in the fluviatile 
region of Bengal and became a rebel. In the reign of Salim Shah, the 
the son of Sher Shah, Taj Khan, the elder brother of Sulaiman Kara- 
rani, and Darya Khan were sent against him. After severe fighting 
he gave in, and was pardoned. But soon afterwards he rebelled again 
and was, by stratagem, made a prisoner and put to death. His two 
sons, ‘ Isa and Ishmael were sold to merchants and carried oif into Cen- 
tral Asia. When Salim Shah died (1554), Qutbu-d-din Khan, their 
father’s brother, behaved well, and after much searching found his two 

1 So in text, but tb© India Office MSS. Kos. 235 and 236 have a quite di^^erent 
name, Masbbadi. 

J, r. 8 
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nephews and brought them back to Bengal. One would like to think 
that this good uncle was the Qutbu-d-dm who left Sher Shah and be- 
came a recluse in disgust of the king’ s breach of faith towards Puran 
Mai. ^ Isa was i*emarkable for ability and prudence and rose to be at 
the head of the twelve zamindars of Bengal. Abul PazFs language, if 
construed strictly, means that there were 12 zamindars exclusive of 
*Isa, but this is not Pimenta’s statement. According to a tradition 
preserved by the Jangalbarl family he married Fatima a daughter of one 
Saiyid Ibrahim. Another tradition, Wise 202, is that he married a 
daughter of Gaud Eai of Bikrampur. Abul Fazl calls him the ruler 
(marzMfi) of Bhati and says that though be always professed to be sub- 
missive to the rulers of Bengal, i.e., Sulaiman Kararani and Dadd, he 
had the good sense not to visit them. On the same page he gives the 
boundaries of Bhati, and does so in a way which has puzzled Professor 
Do wson (Elliott YIj 73) and myself. For he talks of Bhati being a 
tract which has Tanda on the south, and the ocean and the termination 
of the mountains of Thibet on the north 1 There surely must be some 
copyist’s mistake, but all the MSS. tell the same story. A possible 
interpretation is that the words mean South of Tanda and Korth of the 
ocean and the terminations of the hills of Tipperah. Blochmann 342 
n.L has from N.S., from Thibet to the ocean.” Abnl Fazl goes on at 
pp. 433 and 438 to describe Shahbaz Khan’s campaigns against ‘ Isa 
in 1584. At pp. 433 he says that Shahbaz took the two forts which 
had been erected on each side of the Ganges at Khizrpur “ as this was 
the thoroughfare to and from Bhati.” Then he took Sonargaon, and 
the populous city of Karabuh which was ^ Isa’s residence. After that 
he hastened to Bara Sind dr, which is a great city, and obtained much 
booty. Then he emerged into the Brahmaputra. He was nearly 
catching the rebel Ma'siim Kabuli, when * Isa came back from Ouch 
Bihar with a large army. The imperialists had now to act on the 
defensive aud took up their quarters in Toke (Totak in text) which is 
on the bank of the Brahmaputra, and opposite Agara Sindur (Kinara 
Sindur in text) and built a fort there. Then Shahbaz sent foiv Tarsan 
Khan to march from Bhowal ('K. of Dacca and also known as Kigari) 
towards Khizrpur and disconcert the enemy by attacking them on 
another side. Unfortunately Tarsan was rash and was cut off by 
Ma^sum who had taken refuge in the islands, (or moi’e probaWy, the 
peninsula, Jazira) between the Lakhia and the Brahmaputra. 

It will be seen from the above that * Isa’s residence was at Kara-* 
buh and not at Khizrpur, and the question is where was this town. 
The Bib. Ind. gives the variant Katrabdh and the Lucknow ed. has 
also this form. The name occurs again at p. 733 in connection with 


Isa^s naval fight with Bajah Man Singh’s son Durjan Singh, in wliicli 
the latter was defeated and killed. There too we have the variant 
Katrabiih. In both cases the India office M.S, IJIo, 236 has Kasrabiih 
which only differs by one dot from Katrabuh. The India Office MS. 
235 has Katrabuh or Katraluh. The Maasir-nl-Umra II, 474, has 
Katrapnr. I think then that we may take it that Katrabuh is the 
correct reading, and it is evident that this is the Katrabo of Dr. Wise’s 
paper, which he describes as being still the residence of descendants of 
^Isa. Khan. J.A.S.B. for 1874, p. 211. See also p. 214 whei’e Katrabo 
in Sarkar B azuba is mentioned in a smiad belonging to the Jangalbarl 
family, Bakhtarapur which is mentioned by Dr. Wise as * Isa’s resi- 
dence is only given doubtfully by Mr. Blochmann, and appears to be a 
misreading for Katrabub, the first letter h having been taken as part 
of the name, instead of as a preposition. It will be seen from Dr, 
Wise’s paper that “ Catrabo ” is mentioned by Sebastian Manrique 
who was in Bengal in the fii-st half of the 17th century, as one of the 
twelve provinces. Upon this Dr. Wise remarks : Catrabo is Katrabo, 
now a tappa on the Lakhya opposite Khizrpur and which for long was 
the property of the descendants of * Isa Khan.” There does not appear 
to be any town or village of the name of Katrabo now in existence, and 
a tappa of course may be a pretty large area. I imagine that the iappa 
is what appears in the Ain Jarrett IT, p. 138, as Katarmalbazii and 
which yielded a revenue of nearly three million of dams (about 
Bs. 75,000). In the text of the Ain, p. 404, we have the variant Kata- 
bal, and Tiefenthaler gives Katarbal. Now in Bennel’s map of the 
Meghna to the head of the Lakhia, as reproduced in Tiefenthaler 
Vol. III., we have a place marked Goraboe N. of Dacca and on the 
right bank of the Lakhia or Banar, a little north of Ekdallah. 
May not this be Katrabuh ? It seems evident that ^ahbaz Khan 
after capturing Sonargaon sailed up the Lakhia, or marclied along 
its banks to Agarasindur and Toke and then came out on the Brah- 
maputra, Ce., what was the Brahmaputra then and is still so called 
by the natives. The Kinara Sindur of the text is, I have no doubt, 
Agarasindur in the Mymensingli district, opposite Toke and which 
in my time was another name for the Nikli thana. Goraboe is near 
the site of Doordooreah marked on Taylor’s map in his topography of 
Dacca, and described by him at pp. 112-114. It is true that he marks 
Doordooreah as on the left bank of the Lakhya, but apparently the 
town and the fort were on opposite sides, p. 113. His words are: At 
one of these localities in thana Kapasia, known in the present day by 
the name of Doordooreah, and situated upon the banks of the Banar, 
about eight miles above Akdalla, are to be seen the remains of a fort 
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and opposite to it tlie foundations of a town, both of wMclb it is said 
were built and occupied by the Booneah Eajahs.’* By Booneah Dr. 
^I’aylor means the dynasty which according to liim preceded the Pal 
kings, and of whom there is some account in Buchanan and in Mr. 
Gait’s paper on the Koo kings of Kamrup. J.A S.B. for 1893, p. 281. 
But the word Booneah is the same as Bhuya and as the Boiones of Man- 
rique and Du. Janie, Wise, J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 181, and is as applicable 
to the Birah Bhuyas of the 16th century as to the mythical Buddhists. 
Taylor also at p. 163 speaks of ‘Isa’s contemporary Oand Rai as being a 
Booneah 1 At all events, Doordoorea was occupied by Muhammadans, 
if not built by them, for Taylor speaks of the foundations of a dargah 
and mosque there. Taylor’s description shows that the ruins are, or 
were, very extensive, and he suggests that they may really be the site 
of Ekdalla as the place commonly known by that name and which is 
further down the river, has no remains of a fort. 

At p. 438 Abul Pazl tells us how Shahbaz Khan had to retreat in 
the following year (1585) in disgrace from the country of Bhatl. He 
had encamped on the banks of the Panar, the Banar, a river which, 
as Taylor says, unites the Brahmaputra (z.e., the old Brahmaputra) and 
the Lakhia. Shahbaz lay there for seven months and had frequent en- 
gagements with ‘Isa. At one time he was successful and obtained an 
agreement from ‘Isa that he would allow a royal officer, a darogha to 
be stationed in the port of Sonargaon, but eventually he had to break 
up his camp and to retreat, first to Sherpur Murca in Bogra (on the 
Karatoya) and then to Tanda, with the loss of all his baggage and of 
many men. The causes of this disaster were the sickness of his troops, 
his quarrels with the officers, and the flooding of his camp. This was 
effected by ‘Isa’s having the bank of the Brahmaputra cut in fifteen 
places. From this fact it seems evident that Shahbaz’ camp was near 
the head of the Banar, e., it was near Toke well known to all travel- 
lers by water as a charmingly wooded spot near where the Banar or 
Sital Lakhia leaves the old Brahmaputra. It was about a year after 
this, namely, in 1586, that Ralph Fitch was at Sonargaon. His remark 
was that “ the chief king of all these countries was called Isacan, and 
he is the chief of all the other kings, and is a great friend to the 
Christians I” Perhaps it is not too faaciful to suppose that his liking 
for the Christians was partly the result of his bearingthe name of their 
Lord. Fitch’s statement however is somewhat opposed to Pimenta’s 
remark that the conversion of Bengal was delayed by the circumstance 
that nine of the twelve princes were Muhammadans, At pp. 461, 479, 
632, 672, 697, 711, 714, 716 and 733 of the Akbarnama, Yol, III, there 
are various references to ‘Isa Khan, and we are told more than once of 
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'Ms making SEbmission, and sendiBg presents. '. Biifi'lj© was never ; really 
subdued, and bis swamps and creeks enabled bim to preserve Ms inde^ 
pendence as effectually as tbe Aravalli Hills pi'otected Bana Pratap of 
TJdaipnr. At p. 733 there is an account of Hsa^s defeating and killing 
Burjan Singb the son of Bajab Man Singb. Perhaps tbe story in Dr. 
Wise’s paper, p. 213, about ‘Isa’s slaying Man Singb’s son-in-law in single 
combat is a reminiscence of tbis naval battle. At p. 763 we are told of 
‘Isa’s death, wbicb took place in tbe 44th year of Akbar’s reign and in 
the year 1008, 1599-1600. Dr. Wise, p. 210, says that ‘Isa left two sons 
Musa and Diwan ^ Muhammad Khan of whom nothing is known. But 
according to Abul Fazl p. 809 ‘Isa had a son named Baud who gave Man 
Singb some trouble. Baud apparently was in league with Kedar tbe 
ruler of Bikrampur and Sarbarpur and who evidently is tbe Kedar Eai 
of Bikrampur, Wise, 202. 

In Mr. Gait’s paper, already referred to, pp. 290-91, there is a refer- 
ence to wars between the “ Gaur Pasha ” and tbe Rajah of Kuo Bibar, 
and we are told that Silarai was defeated (see p. 290) and taken prisoner 
and afterwards released on account of bis curing tbe Gaur Pasha’s 
mother of a snake-bite. There we are told that tbe Gaur Pasha’s mother 
afterwards died and that Nar BTarayan and Akbar combined to attack 
the Gaur Pasha. Silarai invaded his kingdom on the east and Man 
Singh from the west. The result was that the Gaur Pasha was defeat- 
ed and bad to fly to the Paringhis. Further on Mr. Gait remarks, p. 
297, that the Mussalman historians of tbe period make no mention of 
tbe assistance said to have been rendered by Nar Karayan in the sub- 
jugation of Baud Shah, I submit that tbe apparent omission has 
been caused hj Mr. Gait’s assuming that the Gaur Pasba meant was 
Baud Shah. Tbe Kuc Bibar records apparently do not say so, and if 
we substitute ‘Isa Khan for Baud, the difficulty disappears. It is true 
that ‘Isa is not called Gaur Pasba by tbe Muhammadan historians, but 
neither is Baud, and the latter and his father before him lived at Tanda 
and not at Gaur. Gaur is an old name for a part of the Baqirganj dis- 
trict, and we find the title Gauriya assumed by another pretender to tbe 
throne of Bengal. ‘Isa too might well be called Gaur Pasba for he is 
said to have ruled to the confines of Kuc Bibar. The story about tbe 
snake-bite can hardly apply to Baud Shah’s mother Kolakbba who sur« 
rendered to Khan Jaban and was sent up to Fatbpur. Keitlier was 
Man Singb employed in Bengal in the time of DMd Shah. He was so 
employed in tbe time of ‘Isa, and at p. 733 we find it recorded that Man 
Singb acted in conjunction with Lacbml FTarain of Kuc Bibar and that 

1 Ferbaps tbe Diwan Hot 4 m. above Kbi?rp2r and oa tbe right bank Dakbia 
a memeato of this son. 
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lie saved tlie latter, altboiigli in the river-combat Man Singli’s son was 
defeated and killed. We know also from p. 716 tliat ‘Isa supported 
tb© Patkuar against Lacbnii Narain, and we have in Dr. Wise’^s P^P®^st 
p. 213, a reference to a victory obtained over the Koc Bajab. It is 
curious that the Kiic Bihar chronicle should speak of the Gaur Pasha’s 
taking refuge with the Paringhis (Mr. Gait’s paper, p. 291) and that 
Dr. Wise should mention the tradition that ‘Isa fled to Chittagong. 
Daud Khan certainly never did this, and indeed in his time there were 
probably no Paringbi settlements to fly to. 

Postscript. 

Katrabuh is probably identical with the Oateharry of Taylor, 
Topography of Dacca, p. 64,^ where it is stated that “Harish Candra, 
one of the Booneah Bajahs, resided at Catebarry near Sabar.” This 
statement is repeated in the Statistical Account of Bengal V, 118, where 
the place is called “ Katihari near Sahhar. In the list of fiscal divi- 
sions in the same volume, pp. 139-141, this is entered as No. 93 Katbo- 
rabo tappe. 

I take this opportunity of suggesting that Dr. Taylor’s very 
valuable work should be reprinted. He seems to have been the real 
father of statistical inquiries in Bengal. 

I also take the opportunity of suggesting that the unintelligible 
southern boundary for the country of Bhati given by Abul Fazl, viz., 
“South Tanda,” may be a mistake for Landa which in the Biya?u-s- 
Salatin is given as one of the boundaries of Orissa. I do not however 
know what place is meant by the author of the Biyaz. The passage 
occurs at p. 15, line 10 of his work; and the full boundary is Lands 
Dalul Bhati is sometimes regarded as being merely a strip 

of land extending along the coast of Bengal. Thus Colonel Jarrett 
describes it in his translation of the Ain 11, 116, n, 3, as “ the coast- 
strip of the Sunderbans f rom Hijli to the Megbna.” Bnfc according to 
Ahul Pazl’s description it was a very large tract of country, and its 
breadth from N.E.S. was SCO kos or more than Bengal whose bFeadth 
from N.E.S. was only 200 kos. Apparently it included the whole of 
East Bengal, together with much of Sylhet. The eastern boundary of 
Bhati is given by Abul Pazl as Habsha, or as Jasur (the MSS. do not 
agree), and Professor Dowson has rendered this as Jessore, Elliot VI, 73. 
But Abul Pazl calls the boundary a Wllayat or Country, and Jessore 
was not even a Sarkar in his time, but only an alternative name for a 
pargana. I therefore believe that the boundary meant is Jaintia which 
in the Ain is spelt Jesa Jarrett, II, 139. Perhaps this may help to ex- 
plain Abul FazFs impossible northern boundary, ya d&rya4~ikor 
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the ocean. Perhaps what he meant, or his informants meant, was danjA- 

i-aurma, i.e., the river Soorma. _ _ 

As ‘Isa Khan and his brother were sold as slaves, it may ^ be pre- 
sumed, in spite of the tradition mentioned by Dr. Wise, that their father 
remained a Hindu, for it seems that a Muhammadan cannot be sold into 

slaTerj by a MabamiBadan. 
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Fomismatic Supplemekt. 

[With Plates I and II.] 

This supplement has been started primarily in the hope that coin 
collectors in India may find it convenient to chronicle in its pages noti- 
ces of unpublished or rare coins which they may obtain from time to 
time. 

It is also meant to include notes on other subjects of antiquarian 
and philological interest which by themselves might not afiord suiGS- 
cient material for a paper in the main body of the Journal. 

It is a matter of common experience that casual finds by private 
persons of highly interesting coins are not made public with the free- 
dom that is desirable. Almost all private cabinets contain specimens 
which their owners have not had any inclination or inducement to pub- 
lish in any recognised journal. 

Public cabinets are also not entirely free from reproach in this 
matter. Supplements to printed catalogues ai'e brought out at incon- 
veniently long intervals and new acquisitions of interest may thus remain 
unknown for years except to casual visitors. 

The seai'ch for Indian coins since the days of Prinsep and Thomas 
has continued to be keen. The enthusiasm of General Cunningham 
and Mr. C. J. Podgers in this direction has made itself widely felt, and 
the result is that every year brings to light numbers of coins previously 
unknown to numismatists. This is particularly noticeable in the case 
of the period covered by the later Muhammadan Sultans of Dehli whose 
coins were struck not only at the capital hut ai many of the more pro- 
minent towns in their territories. The list of these towns which is a 
matter of historical and possibly geographical interest is being yearly 
added to in consequence of private research. 

Similarly for progress in the study of ancient Indian history the 
publication of finds of new coins is all-important. 

It is in the help that such notices afiord to those engaged on 
the larger woi*k of tabulating the numismatic records of specific periods 
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and dynasties that ibis snpplemeni sbould be found nseW, if com eollec- 
t.,rs and those interested in philological and antiquarian ’patters 
but commit their observations to writing, to use the words of Sir William 
Jones, and send them to the Asiatic.Society in Calcutta. 

Medi.$tal Coiks, 


1. Smmira Gupta.— A. new variety of the Battle-ase typo, Pi. T. 1. 
Diverse —King, standing, leaning on battle-axe and meing left; 
attendant in left field supporting a standard tipped with a cre.seent. 

Between attendant and king the word ^ 


Between king and battle-axe the words. ^ 

(Koie.— ‘The final “ra” and “ta” of “Samudra” and " Gupta" are 
absent owing to want of space on the com). 

ieye«d.-To right of battle-axe ^ 7f 3^ krtanta. 

To left of attend an ^ £ 7T T E i E 7T tyajitaraja^jitajata 

Beuem.— Goddess on throne facing front with feet on a smgle lo- 
tus flower in full bloom. 

In right hand a fillet, in left hand a lotus flower. 

Monogram. .W • 

Legend. 71 W 1470/ kritanta-parasE ®.e. tlie baitle-axe 

of Krtanta. Weight: t i 

The novel features in this coin, which was obtained m Lucknow, 

are (1) the fuller legend on the obverse, (2) the position of the king’s 

name (3) the lotus flower on the reverse in tlie goddess’s left hand and 
at heifeet. H. K. WpaoHT, C.S. 

2. In our proceedings for 1881, at page 39, a g'old coin belonging to 
the late Mr. E. Kicholson is described. The insci’iption was read Sri 
Dhairyyaraia’’ by Dr. Hoernle. The coin is now in my possesion, and 
it seems to me certain that the inscription should be read ft or 

S'ri Vigharaha. The style of the letters would connect it with the same 
period as the very common silver coins, of the Indo-Sassanian type, 
which hear the same name, though the devices (obverse, bull Naiidi, and 
liiigam ; reverse, cow suckling calf) are purely Indian. PI. ^ 
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SOLTANS OF DeHLI. 

8. GJmjas-ud-dtn Balhan; a new mint. PI. I. 3. 4. 

Towards the dose of 1902 a rupee of Ghiyas-ud-dln Balban was 
brought to me, similar in type to the coin illustrated by Thomas (Chro- 
nicles of the Pathin Kings of Dehli, PL II. 42), but -diffexing in its 
marginal legend. Unfortunately the latter is not perfect. A portion 
of it is, however, sufficiently preserved to enable the place of mintage to 
be deciphered with clearness. The legend on the reverse runs 

(juo ••• JJv }(k6 

[Struck in the district of Sultanpur ...in the year 679 A. H.] 

On the obverse, too little of the margin is left to be of any further 
help. The coin weighs 165 grs. 

Twelve months later I came across a eonfii^mation of the above 
reading on a small copper coin of the same king of the type given by 
Thomas on p. 135 of his Chronicles No. 115, Plate II, Pig. 45. This 
little coin on the reverse has instead of 451 ^ 4^5 the words 

jjj iJkLZ 

The coin weighs 31 grs. 

To which Sultanphr this coin should be assigned I am unable to say. 
It cannot be the Sultanpur (Warangal) of the coins of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, as Warangal was not named till late in the reign of Ghiyas- 
ud-din Tughlak. There was a Sultanpur within a short distance of old 
Dehli, but it is unlikely that there should have been two mints in such 
close proximity. 

It is more probable that the Khita Sultanpur of Balban was in 
or near the province of Bengal which was the scene of the principal 
expedition of that monarches reign. H. N. Wright, O.S. 

Mughal Emperors op Hindustan. 

4. Jahangir,. — A new zodiacal mohar. PL I, 5. 

Ohmrse . — Bam ( Aries) to right looking backward over shoulder 
within rayed circle. 

Beverse . — Within dotted circle. 

ulA 

f *rl Jibo J 

The legend forms the following couplet : — 

Bad raivan ta hi htmad mihr 0 Mah 
Bihha4-%irdu4- Jahangir Shah 
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...[.May the eoiii', of tlie 'oarap 'of- .JabaBglr Sliak remain . cniTeot as 
■ lo,i3g as the. sail and moon exist,]: 

This interesting coin ’which was found by me in Delili ,iii October 
1902, stands by itself in almost eTery particular. The most recent 
publication on the zodiacal coins of Jahangir is' Monsieur Droniii's 
article in the ^‘Eevne Ifanaismatiqne” in 1902 (p. 2f>9)., in whieli are 
described the zodi.acai coins in the French Cabinet des Medailles.” 
The British Museum Catalogue contains an account of the 43 gold 
specimens in that Mitsenni and Mr. J. S., Gibbs had a valaa hie paper 
entitled Notes on the zodiacal Rupees and i^loliars of Jahangir” in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, ,1878. These 
are the most' important publications of. recen.t date bearing on the sab- 
Jeet, and in none of them is any reference m.ade .to a coin resembling 
the one now described. 

Hitherto the only names of mints noticed on the zodiacal coins 
of Jahangir have, been — 

On gold coins: Agra, Lahore,^ Ajmir,® Abniadabad,^ Fatl;ip1ir 
Sikn> 

On silver coins : Ahmadabad, Agra (from gold die), Kashmir, 
Fat^pnr Sikri.^ 

The present co,m must have- been struck m the camp (Urdu) 
of, Jahangir, and is so far the only coin kuo.wn to have been so struck 
by that king. Ooiiis struck by Akbar in his “Urdu” or “Urdii-i-Zalar- 
qarin ” are met ■vrith. The sign of the Ram shews that my coin was 
struck in the 'first month (Farwardhi), possibly on the Ivhc'KTOs,. of 
Jahangir’s 22nd year, corresponding to the seventh month (Rajab ) of 
1036 A. H. or March 1627 A. D. Where Jahangir actually was at that 
time I have not been able to ascertain with any exactitude. In the sixth 
month of his 21sfcyear he left Kabul for Hindustan (Elliot and Dowsor*, 
Yol. YI, p. 429). He went to Lahore (idem p. 431), and in his 22Ed 
year appears to have gone to Ka^mir (idem p. 435), He died 8 months 
later (2S Safar 1037 A.H.) on his way back to Lahore. Probably he 
was on his way from Lahore to Kashmir when the present coin wms 
issued. 

Further, no other zodiacal coin is. known of so late date, . The . 
latest specimen in the British Museum is dated 1033. M. Droitim 

1 M. Droain describes and figures a Sagittarius struck at Lahore in the name of 
Hiirjahan. 

« Oibbs A.S.B. Frog. 1SS3. 

S BJI.O. No. .3.57...ai3d. Droufn. (p. ,9-of paper). 

* See Gibbs, J.A.S. Bom ; 1878; the coins belonged to Ool. Guthrie. 

® White King and Yost, Nuin. Chron : 1896, Yol XYI, p. 155, 
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tiiougli on, p. li of Mg. ariicle lie remarks that tlie period. of zodiacal-,, 
coins^ extends from 1019' to 1086, states on p. 15 -of the same paper 
‘‘les aniiees de frappe vont done de 1019 a 1035 pour le monnayage 
d’argent alors qii’elles oscillent entre 1025 et 1084 pour les mohrs.” 
A rupee (Tanriis) struck at Agra in 1035, -whicli is in the Cabinet des 
Medailles, hears .the latest date given by him. -Mr. Gibbs remarked : 

‘ vThe latest date among my own gold is Cancer 1034-20, and among the 
silver 1027-13' M gives ................ 1034-19' as the 

latest gold with, the exception of the rare Sagittarins at Paris wliich 
has Niirjahan Begam’s name on the reverse and which is 1035-20.” 

The engraving both of the obverse and reverse dies is particularly 
fine, and I believe that no other zodiacal moharis known with the figure 
of the Earn to the right. The reverse legend adds a new couplet to 
those hitherto recorded on the coins of Jahangir. The coin weighs 
'168' grs.. , 

5. On the date of the Salimz Coins* PI. I, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

It is well-known that a series of coins issued from the Ahniadabad 
mint in the name of Sultan Salim Shah, son of Akbar Shah. Now this 
Salim on mounting the imperial thx^one assumed the name of Jahangir'^ 
and accordingly it is not strange that the Salimi silver rupees and 
copper tankis have generally been assigned to some period prior to his 
accession. The British Museum Catalogue, for instance, attributes 
them to Jahangir as Governor of Gujarat, Unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, however, the prince Salim never was Governor of Gujarat, 
Below is the list of all the viceroys appointed hy the Emperor Akbar 
from the date of his subjugation of the province in A.D. 1573 until the 
accession of Jahangir in A.D, 1605, 

1, Mirza ‘Aziz Koka ... ,,,. A.D. 1573-1575, 

2, Mirza ‘Abd al Eahim Khan ... 1575-1577. 

3, Shihab al din Ahimad Khan ... 1577-1583. 

1 Jahangir, the eldest son of the Emperor - Akbar the Great, was named 
“ ^lirza Salim on account of bis coming into the world, as supposed, by the prayers 
‘‘ of §bai^ Salim Oisbfci, a venerable Shai^ and dervish who resided in the village 
“ of Sikri, now called Fatehpur Slkri, in the province of Agra.” Beale : Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary (1894), page 191 . My friend, Mr. J. J, Ghose, m.a., of 
Ahmadabad, has kindly supplied me the following extract from the Tuzak-i-Jahan- 
girl : “ After my birth I was named Sultan Salim. But I never heard the blessed 
** lips of my father address me either seriodsly or in jest as Mu^iammad Salim or 

Sultan Salim, He always called me Shekho Babi When I became King it 

*‘came into my mind that I should change my name (Salim) because of its resem- 
blance to the names of the Qaisars of Turkey, The Heavenly Inspirer put into 
my heart that, as the work of Kings is to conquer the world, I should call myself 
“ Jahangir” 
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I^timid Ejiu ' ' Gujarati ' 

1588-1584 

' , 5 . 

Mirza ‘Abd al Eahim Eh in (2ud time). 

1584 - 1587 . 

, 6 ..' 

Is'm.a“il Quli Ehan, ... ^ 

1587 . , 

7. 

Mirza ^ Aziz Koka (2iid time) ... 

,, 1588 - 1592 ..:, 

8 . 

Sultan Murad B.aklish 

1592 - 1600 .; ., 

9 . 

Mirza ^Azlz Koka (Brd time) 

1600 - 1606 . 

Not 'Only is Salim’s name absent from this list, 

but, inasmuch .as 


io all tlie tliirtj-two 5’ears the vieemjalty was never vacant, no' loop- 
liole even remains for tlie conjecture that Salim may at some time, have 
held the Office of G-overnor. ^ 

. It Is true that towards the end of Akbar’s reign Salim rose in 
rebellion, but the disaffection was shortlived'^- and apparently was 
confined to the Allahabad District. "No trace of it seems to have reach- 
ed the distant Ahniadahad. 

If then Salim’s coins were not struck by him either as Ticeroy or 
as rebel, we are evidently shut up to the concln,sioii that they were 
issued by his orders as Emperor. And .if this' be the case, we in.ay saf e- 
ly affirm that they must have been struck in the very earliest part of 
his reign — before his newly adopted name Jahangir had quite come 
into vogue. On this point the evidence of the coins them.selves is in- 
structive. They bear no Hijri year, but, as generally read, they have 
alongside of the name of the month of issue either the year 2 or the 
year 5. Kot a single Sallmi coiti is known of the year 1 or B or 4, and 
none of " any year later than 5. How to account for the strange lacuna 
was long a puzzle. The first clue to a solution was given by Mr. Helson 
Wright who noticed that the coin.s supposed to read the year 5 do, as a 
matter of fact, read 50. The Persian figure 5 is here written as a small 
circle, and accordingly the following digit, zero, is represented merely 
by a dot. On several badly struck specimens the 5 appears dear enough, 
but in the process of coining the 0, which came nearer the edge of the 
die, has simply missed the fian altogether. On otlier specimens again 
the dot has been quite worn away. My own collection, however, con- 
tains five of these Salimi rupees with the 50 written distinctly as 0. 
With this clue in our hand the tangle all unravels. And in this 
way:.— 

Clearly the 50' represents the 50th (or last) solar year of Akbar’s 
.reign, his .Ilahi 50, and the 2 the next succeeding solar year. In the 
earlier 'months of the Ilahi 50 Akbar was still on the throne, and the 
coins: :,of, these mouths bore his name. In the first week of the 8th 

' I .Eefemng to Sdiin’s rebellion Manouobi writes : “ He repaired the disobedience 
. of' a;,few/motstbs by a sincere application ever after to all tbe offices of a dntifn! 
son.” Catron's Manonobi (Bnglish Translation, 1709), page 
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moBtli of tliat year — on the 6th day of Aban — Saiim mounted the throne. 
F orthwith in that same month of lhan coins were struck at the Ahmada- 
bad miiit in the name of Salim, but hearing still as their date the year 
50. Each succeeding month of that year Salim’s coins issued from 
Ahmadabad, these coins showing the name of the month of issue and 
the year 50. When the new solar year began the same type of coin was 
struck, but with the date Farwardin 2, and during the first four months 
of this year 2 that issue continued with the mere change consequent 
upon the change of month. lathe fifth month Salim (or, as he was 
now called, Jahangir) introduced his new type of coin — the well known 
“ heavy rupees — with their entirely new legend* Besides substitut- 
ing his imperial name Jahangir for his birth-name Salim, he also so far 
at least as the Ahmadabad coins are concerned, dropped the year 2 from 
these coins, and now for the first time admitt ed the year 1. As yet only 
one iJTew Year’s Day (of the solar year) had occurred in his reign, and 
he now elected to count from that day his liahi year 1.^ 

Thereafter most of his coins bore both the date of the Hijri (lunar) 
year and also the number of the regnal (solar) year — thus 1015-1, 1015- 
2, 1016-2, 1016-3, 1017-3, &c &c. 

In order to indicate the precise period to which the coins struck for 
Salim at Ahmadabad should, in my opinion, be assigned, I have drawn up 
the following Table of Synchronisms of the Ai’abic and Persian months 
for the three years beginning 10th March, O.S., 1605. In the Waqi‘§t-i- 
Jahangiri it is definitely stated that the third solar year of Jahangir’s 
reign opened on a ‘‘ Thursday, the 2nd of 2n’l hijja, corresponding 
with the Isti of Farwardin.” Dowson-Elliot : YI. 316. With this as 
starting-point the construcbion of a Table of montlily synchronisms for 
the three preceding years presents no difficulty. It is only necessary to 
bear in mind — 

(a) that in the Hijri year months of 30 and 29 days alternate, one 
day being added to the last (short) month of any intercalary year ; 

(h) and that in the Persian year each month is of 30 days, but 
that 5 days — the gathas — are always added to the end of the last 
. month. 

^ The Ilahi rupees of Akbar and Salim’s rupees invariably weigh each just a 
few grains under 180, but Jahangir’s heavy rupees rose at a hound to 215, and three 
years later to 222 grains. 

S “Jahangir counts the years of Ids reign by the solar reckoning, and the first 
“year of his reign as commencing on the New Year’s Day next nffcer his accession, 
“with the entrance of the Sun into Aries, which corresponded with the 11th 2Ia’l 
“qakla, 1014 A.H. (10th March, 1606 A.D.).” Dowson-Elliot, History of India, 

: VT- 290, note 2. 
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Table of Monthly Stkcheokisms. 


28 Shawwal 

1013=: New Year’s 

lay of 50tli solar year .in 


. Akbar’s reign = 9 Msrcii, ^ 0 . S. , 1 605. 


= 1 Far ward in 

50 of Akbar. 

BO ZqI qa‘da 

1C13 = 1 Ardibiliisbt 50 ,, „ 

1 Miilhari'am 

1014 = 1 RbOrdad 

oO )» 

■ 1 Saf a-r 

1014=1 Tir 

50 „ 

2 ,Bab!‘ I 

10 J 4 = i Amardad 

50 » 

2 Rabi‘ II 

1014 = 1 »Sl|abiiwar 

50 „ 

3 JiiBiacli I 

1014 = 1 Mihr 

50 „ „ 

3 Jiimacla ll 

1014 = 1 Aban 

50 „ „ 

3-8 Jumada II 

1014=1-6 Abfc 

50 „ „ 

8 Jamada II 

1014 = 6 Aban 

50 „ „ =11 October, 


O.S., 1605. 


Salim ascends the throne.^ 

8 J iimadi II — 

3 Rajab 1014 = 6-30 Aban 

50 of Salim. 

4 Rajab 

1014 = 1 Azar 

50 ,, ,, 

4 SJia^'ban 

1014 = 1 Dai 

50 „ „ 

5 Ramazan 

1014=1 Bahman 

SO „ „ 

5 Sbawwal 

11 ZeI qa‘da 

1014=1 Isfandarmnz 50 „ „ 

1014 = New Year’s day of 1st solar year m 

Jahangir’s 

reign corresponding 


to 10 March, ChS., 1606. 


= 1 Farwardiii 

2 of Salim. 

11 ZeI bijja 

.1014 = 1 Ardibihiv^t 2 „ „ ^ 

11 Miiharram 

1015 = 1 lOiurdad 

2 ,5 „ 

11 Safar 

1015=1 Tir 


12 EaM* I 

1015= 1 Amardad 

1015-1 of Jahangir. , 

12 Eabl* II 

■ 1015=1 Shahri war 1015-1 „ . 

13 Jarnada I, 

1015 = 1 Mihr 

1015-1 „ „ 

13 Jnmadi II 

1015= 1 Aban 

lOlo-l „ „ 

14 Rajab 

1015= i Izar 

1015-1 „ 

14 Slia^bin 

1015 = 1 Dai 

1015-1 „ „ 

15 Ramazan 

1015 = 1 Bahman 

1015-1 „ „ 


. 1 'Brife. Mils. Catal. of ladian Coins-— tlie Mnghal Emperors, page Ixii. Also.Cma- 

nlBgiiam’s Book of Indian Eras, p.- 225. ' 

' ' ■' 8 : C,f. B. 'E. VI. 284. Tbe ' date. 8 Jumada ii,. 1014 A.H., eorrespondS' .'not to: 
the 12tli but, to fee lltli October, 1605 A.I).". 

D. E. TL290, note 2.:: 

4' 1014 ,H. :Was an ; iiifc.ercalary’ jear, and thus .its month , feijja : contaiBed: 

■30;days^.' / ■■■. 
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15 Shaw w a! 

1015 = 1 Isfandarmuz 1015-1 of Jahangir, 

21 Zu’l qa\la 

1015 = New Year’s 

day of 2nd 

solar ' year 


Jahangir’s 

reign.^ = 10 

March, 0.1 


1607. 




= 1 Farwardin 

1015-2 of Jahangir. : 

21 DhuT IjijJa 

1015 = 1 Ardihihight 1015-2 „ 


22 Mubarram 

1016 = 1 Khurdad 

1016-2 „ 

?> 

22 Safar 

1016 = 1 Tir 

1016-2 „ 

,, 

23 RahP I 

1016 = 1 Amardad 

1016-2 „ 

JS 

23 Eabi' II 

1016=1 Shahiiwar 

1016-2 „ 

n 

24 Jumadal 

1016 = 1 Mihr 

1016-2 „ 


24 JumMa II 

1016 = 1 Iban 

1016-2 „ 

j? 

25 Rajah 

1016 = 1 Azar 

1016-2 „ 

jj 

25 Sha*ban 

1016 = 1 Dai 

1016-2 „ 

jj 

26 Ramadan 

1016 = 1 Bahman 

1016-2 „ 

JJ 

26 Shawwal 

1016 = 1 Isfandarmuzl0J6-2 ,, 

JJ 

2 2al hijja 

1016=New Year’s 

day of 3rd 

solar year 


2 Mutarram 

2 Safar 

3 Eabi 


Jahangir’s reign.^ = 9 March, O.S. 
1608. 

=1 Farwardin 1016-3 of Jahangir. 

1017=1 Ardlbihisht 1017-3 „ ,, 

1017 = 1 Khardad 1017-3 „ „ 

1017 = 1 Tir 1017-3 „ „ 

&o. &c. <&c. &c. 

From this Table it appears that the Salimi coins find their place 
between Akbar’s and Jab angiv^s, and that the period of their issue 
covered nine months. In complete accord with the arrange- 

ment indicated in the Table my collection shows, either in silver or in 
copper, Akbar’s coins struck month by month from Farwardin till Mibr 
of the Tlahi year 50, but none later than Mihr. IlText in evidence are 
the Sallmi coins of the year 50 beginning with Aban (FI. I. 6) and 
continuing without a break till Isfandarmuz (PL I. 7. 8). ; and thereafter 
month by month from Farwardin till Tir (PI. I, 9, 10) the Sallmi coins of 
the year 2, Then follow, last of all, the “heavy rupees” of Jahangir, 
dated not 1014-1 but 1015-1, 1015-2, 1016-2, 1016-3, &c. 

In support of the opinion that the Salimi coins of the year 50 
precede those of the year 2, one further piece of evidence is noteworthy. 
Ex hypothesis the fii'st Salimi coins to be struck 'were those of Ahan 50. 

Cf. D. E. YI, 302, Oa line 12 of page 302 correct 22iicl to 21ai}, and 1603 to 

1607. 

S D. E. VI, 316. 1016 H. being an intercalary year, its month ^a’l hijja 
contained 30 days. 
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ITow it is precisely the coins of this 'month that differ in their ■ legend 
from all gnbsecinent , .issues. The difference consists largely bnt not 
so.Iely ill tlie arrangement of the words, and extends hotli to the obverse 
and to the reverse. The coins struck in. the following month, 5zar, 
are of that modi-fied type which was maintained till the close, of the 
series. Now the explanation of this change is clear if, as otir theory 
assumes, the Aban coins were the first struck. They simply did not/ 
meet with complete approval. The obverse was pronounced too crowded , 
and the reverse too diffuse. Orders were accordingly given to omit 
altogether the one word Hah! and further to so rearrange the cornpoueiit 
words of the legend that a portion orih^ should find a place on the 
obverse and the remainder on the reverse. The new ^ dies were ready 
before the coins of the second month were struck, and thereafter, so long 
as' the Salim! series issued, no further variation was deemed necessary. 

This 1 ban 50 rupee is an evident link between Akbar’s of the 
preceding month and Salim’s of the succeeding. While its obverse 
bears Salim’s name and the Salim! legend, its reverse is identical in 
type with the reverse of the rupees struck at A^madabad in the last 
year of Akbar’s reign. Geo. P. Tatlob, ' 

Ahmadahad, 

6. The copper coinage of Murad Balch^ son of ShahjakBn. FI. I* 11, 

When Shahjahan fell ill in A. H. 1067 (1657 A.D.) and Ms sons 
asserted their claims to the throne of the Mughal, Murad Bakhsh wm in 
Gujarat. The mints from which he issued coins in his own name were 
confined to that province. " ' 

His silver coins are not infrequently met with struck at eitlier 
Ahmadabad, Surat or Cambay (Khambayafc) . The gold coins are extreme- 
,ly, scarce and but one or two struck at Ahmadabad are known. One' 
of these is figured i.n the British Museum Catalogue (No',. 692). ' Hitherto 
his copper coinage has been unknown. Mr. Framjee Jarnasjee' Thana- 
wala, of Bombay, however,, was fortunate in securing two specime'ns of. 
dams (fiiliis) struck by Murad Bakhshat Surat, and one, of these, he .has 
kindly presented to me. The coins are .of the' usual size of Akbar! dam,, 
and weigh 3,16 and 333 grains, respectively. ' They bear the fo'l.lowii:ig 
legends, 

, " Obv. 

V','.Rev. 


a— A — 


H. H. Wright, C.S. 


J. I. ]0 
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Miscellaneous, 

7. A coroficitiou medal of the first hing of Oudli, JBl. II, 

Obverse,— Bush of king, three quarters face in liigli relief, crowned 
aud garlanded—witliin circular area— remaining ground occupied by 
dowered tracery— marginal legend in florid characters beginning under 
the king’s left shouldei^ 

isP 3* Jj J ^ 

. 55 ^-^ 

Beverse.—Arms of the king in high relief within circular area. 
Two lions rampant holding flags on each of which appears a fish. 
Between them a dagger {Icatar) surmounted by a crown. Below the 
flags two fishes forming a circle, head to head below streamer. In right- 
hand corner of area the letter Marginal legend beginning opposite 
the right flag. 

4 . 5 ^^ j]y^ 

WeigliL — 1,260 grs. Size 2*6'^ 

This interesting medal was obtained in Allahabad whither it had 
been brought from Jhnnsi in the Allahabad district. It apparently 
commemorates the assumption by Ghaziuddin Haidar of regal dignity 
in October, 1819 (1234 A. H.). This monarch was the eldest son of 
Kawab Sa’adat All Khan of Awadh and had five years previously 
succeeded his father as Nawab Wazir. At this coronation ceremony the 
crown was delivered to the king by the British Resident. Ghazi-uddxn 
Haidar reigned as king of Awadh for eight years. One of the titles 
assumed by him at his coronation was Shah-i-Zaman, and this title 
appears on the medal. Beyond the <2^1 on the obverse, which 
doubtless refers to the first year of the newly assumed sovereignty, there 
is no date recorded, nor does the reverse legend appear to be a chrono- 
gram. The workmanship is of a high order, and the appearance on the 
medal of the king’s portrait contrary to orthodox custom indicates 
that the design was probably entrusted to some Eui*opean artist. An 
oil-painting and a marble bust representing the king similarly dia- 
demed and arrayed are in the Lucknow Museum, but the name of the 
artist has in neither case been preserved. A second specimen is in the 
cabinet of Mr, R. Burn, O.S., and was also obtained in Allahabad. 

H. K Wrzcht, O.S. 











ERRATUM. 


In Journal, Part I, 1904 ITo. 1. — ^^On first page i 
Mirza Mehdy Kiian for Sjed Ali Bilgrami. 


heading, read 




IsOTICE. 

Pages 73 and 74 of No. 1 have been reprinted witli No, 2 for con- 
venience of binding. 
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Mow it is precisely tlie coins of this month that di:ffer in their legeiui 
from all gnbseqnent issues. The difference consists largely bat 
solely in the arrangement of the words, and extends hotli' to the obverse 
and to the reverse. ' The coins struck in the following month, Azar 
are of that modified type which was maintained till the close of the 
series. Mow the explanation of this change is clear if, as our theory 
assumes, the Aban coins were the first strnck. They simply did not 
meet with complete approval. The obverse was pronounced too crowded 
and the reverse too diffuse. Orders were accordingly given to omit 
altogether the one word Ilah! and further to so rearrange the component 
words of the legend that a portion only should find a place on the 
obverse and the remainder on the reverse. The new dies were ready 
before the coins of the second month were struck, and thereafter, so long 
as the Salimi series issued, no further variation was deemed necessary. 

This Aban 50 rupee is an evident link between Akbar’s of the 
preceding month and Salim’s of the succeeding. While its obverse 
bears Salim’s name and the Salimi legend, its reverse is identical in 
tjpe with the revei’Se of the rupees struck at Ahraadabad in the last 
year of Akbar’s reign. Geo. P. Taylor, 

Ahnadahad, 

6. The copper coinage of Murad Bahhsh son of Sh^hjahUn, FI. L II. 

When Shahjahan fell ill in A. H. 1067 (1657 A.D.) and his sons 
asserted their claims to the throne of the Mu^al, Murad BaMi^ was in 
Gujarat. The mints from which he issued coins in his own name were 
confined to that province. 

His silver coins are not infrequently met with struck at either 
Ahmadabad, Surat or Cambay (Khamhayat). The gold coins are extreme- 
ly scarce and but one or two struck at Ahmadabad are known. One 
of these is figured in the British Museum Catalogue (Mo, 692). Hitherto 
his copper coinage has been unknown. Mr. Framjee Jamasjee Tliaiia- 
wala, of Bombay, however, was fortunate in securing two specimens of 
dams (Mils) struck by Murad Ba!^^ at Surat, and one of these he lias 
kindly presented to me. The coins are of the usual size of Akbaiu dam 
and weigh 316 and 333 grains, respectively. They bear the folio witsg 
legends:— 


Obv, 


Rev. 





H. ;N. Wright, O.S. 


J. I. 10 
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Mjsgellanious. 

7.-4 coronation medal of the first king af Qudh, FI. IL 

Ohmrse.—Bxist of king, three quarters face in high relief, crowned 
and garlanded — within circular area-— remaining ground occupied by 
flowered tracery — marginal legend in florid characters beginning under 
the king’s left shoulder. 

iS ^ 0^1 jl JJ J 

4Xm# 

Beverse . — Arms of the king in high relief within circular area. 
Two lions rampant holding flags on each of which appears a fish. 
Between them a dagger (to^r) surmounted by a crown. Below the 
flags two fishes forming a circle, head to head below streamer. In rights 
hand corner of area the letter Marginal legend beginning opposite 
the right flag. 

foA. 45*^ k&lw 

Weight, — 1,260 grs. Size 2*6". 

This interesting medal was obtained in Allahaliad whither it had 
been brought fj’om Jhunsi in the Allahabad district. It apparently 
commemorates the assumption by Ghaziuddin Haidar of regal dignity 
in October, 1819 (1234 A. H.). This monarch was the eldest son of 
Naw'ah Sa’adat Ali Ehan of Awadh and had five years previously 
succeeded his father asNawah Wazir. At this coronation ceremony the 
crown was delivered to the king by the British Besident. Ghazi-uddm 
Haidar reigned as king of Awadh for eight years. One of the titles 
assumed by him at his coronation was Shah-i-Zaman, and this title 
appears on the medal. Beyond the on the obverse, which 

doubtless refers to the first year of the newly assumed sovereignty, there 
is no date recorded, nor does the reverse legend appear to he a chrono- 
gram. The workmanship is of a high order, and the appearance on the 
medal of the king’s portrait contrary to orthodox custom indicates 
that the design was probably entrusted to some European artist. An 
oil-painting and a marble bust representing the king similarly dia- 
demed and arrayed are in the Lucknow Museum, hut the name of the 
artist has in neither case been preserved. A second specimen is in the 
cabinet of Mr. E. Burn, O.S., and was also obtained in Allahabad, 

H. N. Weight, as, ^ . 
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Whe Mints of the Muokal Emjperors.^iBy R, Bctef. 

Tlie literature bn the subject of this article has increased consider^ 
ably since the publicatiou in 1885 of Mr. Leggeti^s notes^ on the mint 
towns of the Mohamedans. That book gives few references, some of 
the statements made in it appear incorrect^ and in view of the discover- 
ies made in the last twenty years, it is incomplete. At pp. 2'77-279 of 
his valuable paper on “ Some coins of the Mughal Emperors/’^ Mr. 
Dames gives a list of the mints added to our knowledge since the pub- 
lication of the British Museum Catalogue in 1892. A few publications 
have escaped his notice, so that this list also is not complete. 

Such lists are of use in two ways. . They have a distinct historical 
value as showing the towns included in the Mu g hal Empire, or in 
which the sway of particular emperors was recognised. To the numis'^ 
matist they are necessary as a guide in ascertaining wlietlier a particu- 
lar coin is known or not. Eor the historian, a bare list of mint names 
for eacb king is sufficient, while the numismatist requires also to know 
the metal of which each coin is made, and the type of inscription on it, 
besides the date it bears, if any. To prepare the information required 
by the latter is a task involving great labour which I am not able to 
undertake at present, but the following table has been drawn up to 
provide for the numismatist more details than are available except in a 
number of scattered papers. Through the kindness of my friends, it 
contains no fewer than 222 new items of interest to the numismatist, 
ie., refex’ences to coins of mints not yet published for the particular 
emperors in the metals shown here, while these items include 42 new 
mints. 

The list has been drawn up on the following plan. The British 
Museum Catalogue was first taken, and all mints found in it were noted. 
Other catalogues and papers were then searched, in the order shown 

1 London, Stevens and Sons, 119, Ghanoery Lane, W.O. ; Calcutta, Thacker 
Spink and Co.; Bombay, Thacker and .Go. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 1902, 
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beloWj and mints fonnd in an j one of these, but not in an earlier pnb-^ 
licatioii were marked. To some extent, therefore, the list reduces the 
labour of searching when it is required to see whether a particular 
type or date has been published; for example an entry of B(l) shows 
that the coi?i cannot be in any of the three Museum Catalogues^ Lastly, 
iinpiiblislied coins are shown ; for private collections I am indebted to 
the courtesy of the owners, who have permitted me to mention their 
coins. Mr. H. Kelson Wright, I.C.S., has supplied me with notes of 
nnptiblished coins in the Imperial Mnseum, Calcutta, and one in the 
British Masenm. The Maharaja of Gwalior kindly allowed me to 
Inspect the collection of coins made by the late Mr. Maries, which is 
now in his possession. I am responsible for the readings of the coins 
quoted from tbe Lucknow Museum, of which I have prepared a rough 
manuscript catalogue. The form of the- list is intended as a permanent 
record, in which additions can be noted. Unpublished coins are dis- 
tinguished by the references being in italics it will be an advantage 
if numismatists will kindly communicate to me or to the Society addi- 
tions to, or corrections in, the list for puhlieation. There are several 
published papers to which I have not been able to refer which may 
contain coins which should be entered, and ifc is possible, though care 
has been taken, that some entries have been made incorrectly. 

Key to the references. 

Catalogue of the British Museum, 1892, ... B.M. 

n Lahore „ 1894, ... P.M. 

„ Imperial „ (Galcutta), 1894 ... O.M. 

E. E. Oliver, Some copper corns of Akbar 

found at Kangra,’* 1886, p. 1, O. 

W. Yost, Some rare Muhammadan coins, „ 1895, p. 37, V(l), 

„ Dogam Mint, ” ... ... „ 1895, p. 69, ¥(2). 

C. J. Eoclgers, copper coins,’’ ... „ 1895, p. 171, E(i). 

W. Irvine, “ Later Murals,” ... „ 1896, p. 208, I, 

0. J. Hodgers, '' Hare Mu^al coins,” ... „ 1896, p. 220, E{2)v 

E. Burn, A new dam of Akbar,” Frc^s. A.S.B., 1896, p. 109, B( 1). 

W. Yosfc, and L, Whifce King, “Some 

novelties in Mughal coins,” Kum. Ohron., 1896, p. 165, E(l). 

G. B' Taylor, “the coins of Abmadabad,” J.B.E.A.S,, 1900, p. 409, T(l). 

L. Dames, “ Some coins of the Blughal 

Emperors,” Num. Chron., 1902, p. 276, D(l). 

Compton, “ Military AdTenturers,” ... p. 143, C. 

1 I have treated all the ooms from the Lucknow Museum as unpublished, 
though some of them have been described in the annual reports, because these are 
often not accessible. 
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Wolseley Haig, Note on a find of copper 

coins in fclie Wan District, Barir,” J'.A.S.B., 1902, p. 63, H(l}. 

Unpublished coins. 

Collection of Mr. i^raniji (Bombay) F, (not completely 

„ H. Z. Darraii, I.C.S. (Allahabad) Dr. examined), 

„ Kev. G. B. Tnyloi*, D.D. (Ahmadabad) T, 

„ Lucknow Mnseum ... Z.M, 

„ Late Mr. Maries (Gwalior) M, 

„ H. Nelson Wright, 1.0,8 (Allahabad) If. 

„ G. B. Bleazby, Accounts Dept. „ G.S. 

„ W. Yost (Major, I.M.S.) (Muttra) F. 

„ R. W. Ellis (Jubbiilpore) E. 

„ R. Burn, I C.S, (Naini Tal or Allahabad) B. 

„ L. W. King, I.O.S., C.S.L ... K. 

„ Samuel Smith, Liverpool ... B, 

N. B , — Those emperors or princes wliose coins only show a few 
mints are sliown separately from the emperors of whom many mints 
are known. 

A complete discussion oF the names of the towns giren iti the list 
i.s impossible. Some of the places hav'e not been identified, and there is 
dispute about others. I only propose to make short notes on a few of 
them. 

Itawa (1). — The coins in the Lucknow Museum show that the 
change in spelling from to took place in the 4i2nd regnal year* 
of Aurangzeb. Coins dated 42 jaliis and 1109 A.H. are spelt in the 
foi-mer way, and those dated 42 and 1110 in the latter method. Ehafl 
Khan^ says that an order was issued to make this change (the examples 
he quotes being Malwa, Bangala, Baglana, and Parnala) in 110-3 A.H. 

AjmIr. — S ee also under Saiimgarh. I have been unable to find 
any reference to this name for Ajinir. It is doubtless connected with 
Shaikh Salim Cbishti from whom Prince Salim took his name. The 
copper coin of Akbar bearing the mint name Saiimgarh Ajmir is dated 
982 A.H. Shaili Salim died in 979 and Prince Salim was born in 
977. . . 

Islamabad. — It is uncertain at which place this mint was situated. 
It has been usual to consider that Chittagong was meant, but Danies^ 
favours Chakna in the Dekhan, on the ground that it was conc|U6red 
earlier. As shown in tiie list, I have a coin of Shah Alam II with 
Islamabad Mathura as the mini Eodgers had already suggested the 

I Elliott, History of India, VII, p. 344. 

3 Niim. Chron., 1902, p« 282.^ ^ ^ 
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identification witli Matlinra, but it is still doubtful where tlie earlier 
coins, on wHcli only the name Islamabad occurs j were struck. 

AsafIbad Baeeli. — In the catalogue of the Rodgers* collection in 
the Lahore Museum, the late Mi*i 0. J. Rodgers has published a coin 
(No. 49, p. 231), of the Bareli Mint on which Lutfabad was restored for 
the letters cl .... .A coin of Mr. Nelson W*right*s shows clearly 
that the correct reading is Agafabad. This coin is dated 30 julus and 
120(2 or 3) A.II. In 1788, which corresponds to 1202«3 A.H., Lord 
Cornwallis executed a treaty with the Nawab Yazir, Asaf-ud-daiila, 
permitting him to reimpose certain duties in Rohilkhand, but Asaf-ud- 
daula had obtained practical supremacy over that tract quite ten years 
before, so that earlier dates may be expected. 

Ilahabad. — On the copper coins of Akhar ascribed to this mint, 
the last letter of the name is “ s ** and not “ d, ** as is pointed out in the 
footnote on p. 331 of the B.M. Catalogue. The inscription, however, is 
clearly and not ^1, that is to say, it should probably be read 

Alhabas or llhabas, not Ilahabas. The Ain-i-Akbari 1 says ^Tlahabad 
anciently called Trayag was distinguished by His Imperial Majesty by 
the former name.’* In other places the name is spelt Ilahabas. Elliott® 
quotes the Cahar Gulshan and other authorities for the statement that 
ghah Jahan changed the name to Ilahabad as the termination of has 
savoured too much of Hinduism, On this Beames I’emarks that it is far 
more probable that Ilahabad was the original name given by the 
Muhammadans and the lower classes of Hindus altered the final syllable 
to a form they understood. It may be added that the termination is still 
commonly pronounced hUs by villagers in the neighbourhood. 

It seems to me, however, that the most reasonable supposition is to 
take Alhabas as a purely Hindu name. All the copper coins I have 
seen are dated earlier than the year 40 Ilahi. On the other hand, on 
the well-known couplet coins of Akbar (or Jahangir in his father’s life* 
time), which are dated occasionally, the date is always in the forties, and 
the name is Ilahabad, as it is on the coin of Jahangir in the Pan jab 
Museum, The statement that Shah Jahan altered the spelling is thus 
incorrect. Another point is that the oldest part of the city of Allaba* 
bad is several miles away from the fort and junction, and it is quite 
possible that a village called Alhabas existed near the site of the 
Rhusru Bagh and the sarai outside it, Bas is not an uncommon ter* 
mination, and the first half of the name is obviously the same as that 
of the hero Alha who is well known in Northern Indian fable.^ This 
i Jarrett’s translation, Yol, II, p. 168, 

* Memoirs, II, p 104. 
s See Ouim. Survey Reports, Yol, YII, 
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is confirmed by tlie fact that there are other villages named llhihas or 
Ilahahis in the Doah. When the name was written in Persian, as on 
the copper coins, somebody noticed the fact that it could be read Ilaha- 
bas and the circumstance that it was close to a very holy place of the 
Hindns easily led to the conversion into Ilahabad (founded by a god, 
not the Grod). 

Bindraban. — See also Muminabad. It has been suggested that 
Miimiriabad is the town of that name in the Bekhan, and also that it is 
Bindraban. My silver coin of Shah ^Alam II gives both Mnminabad 
and Bindraban. 

Patna. — I am not quite satisfied with the reading of Patna on 
B.M., Nos. 209 and 215 (see Plate VI). The name is written difiereutly 
from the ordinary way. I have a coin of Aurangzeb in which the same 
difference is to be observed, but cannot suggest a satisfactory reading. 

Pemawar. — T he coin of Akbar noted from this mint is B.M., 
No. 177, which is not very rare. The B.M. Catalogue gives Sitapur as 
a preferable reading, while Rodgers read Sitpur,^ and identified it with 
a town of this name in the Miizaffargarh Diskuot, 

Jatjnpu r. — The mint on a copper coin of Akbar II was read by Vost 
and White King® as Dar-ul-Ma|awwir, Deh, Jaunpur. Major Vost now 
agrees with me that the correct reading of the mint on that coin should 
be Dar>ul“Mansiir, Jodlipur. The title Dar-ul-Mansur appears on coins 
struck in the name of ‘Alamglr II,^ and also on coins struck in the 
name of Shah ‘Alam II, ^ while the sword on the obverse of the coin 
uuder discussion is one of the special marks of the State.® I have, 
therefore, shown this coin under Jodhpur not Jaunpur. 

CnACHRAUiii. — This is probably the capital of the Kalsia State In 
tlie Panjab, and it seems to me most likely that the name on the coin 
in the P.M. read Kachrauli is really Chachrauli. I have not been able 
to find any place called Kachrauli. The descriptions of the coins (Pan- 
jab Catalogue, No. 24, p. 236, and Calcutta Catalogue, No. 13106, p. 83), 
correspond very closely. 

HafizIbId.- — ^P rom the style of the coin, that marked under ‘llam- 
glr II appears to be rightly assigned to that king and not to ^ A lam- 
girl. . 

HusainIbad, — I have marked the copper coin of this mint of Shah 

2. Fanjab Catalogue, p. 86. 

S Num. Chron., 1896, p. 178, and PI. XII, fig. 13. 

S Num, Chron., 1896, p. 175, and P3. XII, fig. 8. 

* Webb, currencies of Eajputana, pp. 4(3, 45, and 48 
Ditto, p, 43. 
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Alam II, pnblislied by Major Yosfci as donbtfuL It seems to me more 
probably a coin of Hajibabad. Tlie silver coins of HnsainabM are 
immistakable. 

Dsogarh. — The reading of this name by Oliver on a dam of Akbar 
is doubtful, and it is possible that Dogam is the correct reading, Tiiere 
is no doubt about the name on rupees of Shah *Alani II. 

Zain-ul-bilax). — Dames ^ quotes Zinat-ul-bilad as a mint of Eafi®- 
ud-darjat. Taylor has, however, shown^ that that mint is really Ahma- 
dabad* The coin here referred to is different. 

Fathabad. — I have only seen a rubbing of the coin with this mint, 
and there is something besides this name, which Mr, Nelson Wright 
has suggested may possibly be Dharwar, 

Farrukhabad. — T his mint is at first without any other name, but 
from ‘Alamgir II it is called Ahmadnagar Farrukhabad. The earliest 
date I have seen from which the second name is used is the thii*d year 
of ‘'llamgir II, while Farrukhabad alone occurs as late as the seventh 
year of Ahmad Shah or 1167 A.H. The Bangash territories of FaiTukha- 
bad were confiscated in 1163 A.H, under Ahmad Shah, of Delhi, 
but were recovered by Ahmad Khan Bangaslj the next year. It seems 
to me probable that the latter gave his name to tlie town, in view of 
his later successes. 

Muhammadnagab. — In the inscription on the coin of this mint in 
the Panjab Museum as given in tbe Catalogue, p. 226, No. 16, it does 
not appear that there is also another name. That coin is dated in the 
11th regnal year and 1183 A.H. I have seen two other coins of 
Muhammadnagar, one dated 11 and 1184, and the other 12 without a 
Hijri year which exactly resemble this in type, but in addition to 
Mubammadnagar there is a name which may be read as Banda or 
Tanda, As one of these coins turned up in a treasure trove 

in which all the coins were fairly new, and all the known mints were 
in Bohilkhand, it seems probable that this mint is to he placed there, 
but so far I have been unable to trace in. Tanda seems to me the most 
likely name, as this is fairly common in the sub-montane districts and 
means an encampment of Banjaras, who ai-e especially numerous there. 

MustAFA-abad. — Dames refers^ to three places of this name : “ One 
is in the Dekhan, being another name for Chopra (see E.D., YIl, 307) ; 
one is in the Doab between Agra and Mainpuri, and one in what is now 
the Ambala District, which was plundered by the Sikhs in A.H. 1121 

1 I A.SJ., 1895, p. 46, and PI. HI, fig. 30. 

® Norn. Chron., 1902, p. 278. 

B J. Bo. Br. R. As., 1900, p. 436. 

41 Num. Ohron,, 1902, p 282. 
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(E.D., VII, 423). Iti is not far from Sadliaara (wrongly spelt SBadiitlra 
in B.D.}, and will not be found on most modern maps, but is given in 
EennelFs map of Hindostan of 1782. This is no doabt tlie place 
wliich Capt. Vost mentions^ as between Sabaranpnr and Lndliiana, and 
it seems to be a probable position for a mint in Sbab ’jSlam’s time^ 
altbongli tbe site near Agra is also a possible one/' 

I am Tinable to find anj thing at all in favour of Chopra being a 
mint of the Mngbals. The Mustafa-abad of the Mainpnri District only 
appears on our maps as it is the village at the headquarters of a tahsil 
(since 1824) and gives its name to apargana. The Mampuri Gazetteer 
(p. 746) gives no historical connections with the place. The reference 
to Elliott’s mention of Mustafa-abad in the Panjab does not help 
much, as it refers to the impoverished people of the place, and includes 
it with others as “old seats of population; ” I can find no later re- 
ference of any importance attaching to it. Mr. C, S. Delmerick, how- 
ever, called my attention to the fact that Eampur, capital of the native 
state of that name in the United Provinces was also known as Mustafa- 
abad.^ A possible objection to this identification is that a native his- 
tory says the city was founded in 1189 A.H. (1775 A.H.) while the 
coins are dated as early as 1184 A.H. On the other hand the history 
of the Eohillas used by Hamilton,® shows that Faizullah was settled 
at the city of Eampur as early as 1165 or 1168 A.H. (1754), and this 
is accepted by all writers.^ We know that the towns occupied by the 
other heads of the Eohillas, Bareilly, Aonla, Bisauli, Muradabad, and 
Najibabad were all issuing coins, and it seems to me most probable 
that the Mustafa-abad mint was at Etopnr. 

Mumbai. — As in the case of Arkat I have included coins of the East 
India Company. 

Hagpub.— I think there can be no doubt that the coin on which the 
mint was read by Eodgers® as Dar-ul-barat Kandi is really Dar-ul-bara- 
kat Nagpur, as read by Yost and King,® and I have therefore omitted 
Kandi. It has been suggested to me by Mr. Nelson Wright that Nagor 
should be read for Nagpur, and he prefers that reading on his coin of 
’Alamgir IL 

Nasbullanagab. — A coin of this mint was in the find referred to under 
Muhammadnagar and I expect the place was somewhere in Eohilkhemd 

i Seel.A.SB., 1895, p. 46. 

^ See also B(t7nx)ur Gazetteer f p. 40. 

S Hamilton's history of the Eohillas, pp. 120 and 122, 

4 Compare Strachey’s Eohilla War, p, 18, Bareilly Gazetteer^ p. 663, 

5 Fan jab Catalogue, Ho. 30, p, 228, * 

^ Hum. Cbron,, 1896, p. 176. 

!• 
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Hans? (SI^rBlBlD),— The reading of fclie inscription given fey Cun- 
Bingham in Compton^s Military Adventurers, p. 143, is not correct, 
Saliibabad is quite clear on a coin of Mr. Nelson Wright’s. 

Uncertain Mints.— * 1 have only included one of the luimerous un- 
certain names we have, because it seems possible tbat this may be read 
and identified. 

Since this paper was wrifcfcen, the valuable collection of Mr. lllis has 
been acquired for the Lucknow Museum. 
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A EBAU. 

Jahangir. 

S^IAHJAHAN. 

Mikt. 













M 

M 

M 

Al 

iE 

M 

M 

M 

Itawa (a) 

Ata.k 

Atak Banaras 
Ajayur (?) 


••• 

... 

P.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Ajmir 

Ahsanabad 



... 

P.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

E(l) 


. L.M. 

... 

Ahmadabad 


B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B(i) 

B.M. 

B.M. 

E(I) 

Ahmadnagar 


... 

L.M. 


CJL 

P.M. 


C.M, 

Akhtarnagai' Awadh, 

... 









Udaipur ... 

Urdu 

... 

B.ii. 

B.ir. 

... 

w. 

G.B. 

R(l) 


... 

P.M. 

Urdu dar rab-i-dakhin 





L.M, 





Urdu ?afar Qarin 

• •• 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 






Arkat 











Islamabad 

Islam Bandar 
Ism’ailgarh 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Asir 

... 

B.M. 









Asafabad Bareli 

A’^araufigar 

Akbnrabad 

*•' 

E 

K 

... 


K 

if 

B.M. 

BM. 

p’.'m. 

Akbarpur 


... 

P.M. 

P.M, 





Akbarnagar 


*.. 

L.M, 

K 

... 

B.BI. 



B.M. 


Agra 


B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B M. 

B.M. 

O.M. 

B.M, 


Ilababiid ... 



B.M. 

B.M. 


P.M. 

B.M. 

E 

Alwar 

I-mtiyazgarb 

••• 

... 

W. 

P.M. 

... 1 



... 



Amirkot 


... 


c’m. 







Ujain 

Awadh fEbita) 


... 

p’m 

K(l) 

V(lj 

... 




pik. 

R(i) 

Aurangabad 


... 

... 








Aurangiiagar 

Alisa 1 , . 


... 

... 


... 



... 

ik'i) 

... 

Aonla 

Micbpur ... 

.. 

... 

... 


... 

p!m.i 


... 

... 

... , ■ 

Balapur 

Baroda ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 





Burbilnabad 

... 



K 





... 


Bnrhanpur 

Bareli 

... 

i ... 

B.ii. 

P.M. 

BJI. 

P.M. 


b’.'ivi. 

b'm. 


Bisauli ... 

Baldat-i-Safa 

Balwantuagar 

... 



... 




... 


... 

Banaras (Mahammada- 








... 


bad) ... 
Bindrfiban 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 




... 

Bandar Shahi 
Bankapur 

... 

... 

... 

P.M, 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 
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Mint. 

Rafi^ud-darajat. 

RAFi'UD-DAWaAa. 

Muhammad. 

A 


M 

E 

M 


AT 


M 

Ifciwa (a) 


P.M. 





B.M. 

B.M. 


Atak 


... 

... 





B.M. 


Atak Bfmaras 


... 





.... 



A]ayiir(?) 


... 



... 

... 

... 

B M. 


Ajmir 

... 

K 






P.M. 


Absanabad 


•*. 

... 




« * • 

... 


Abmadabad 


T(l) 



TU} 


... 

P.M. 

T(l) 

Ahmadnogar 


... 







Akbtarnagar A'wadhj 


... 


... 



C.M. 

B.M. 


Uda^pai' ... 

... 

... 





,,, 

... 


Urdu 


... 








Urdu dar rah i-dakhin 


««• 








Urdu ^afar Qarm ... 

... 






« • « 



Arkafc 


... 






oil. 


Islfimabad 





PAL 



B.M. 


Islam Bandar 










Ism’ailgayh 








... 


Asir 

... 









Asafabad Bareli 


... 

• at 




■ «« 

... 


A’zamnngar 

... 

... 

... 






■f-- 

Akbarabad 


B.M. 


G3, 

B.M. 


B.ir. 

B.M. 


Akbarpi'ir 


... 







Akbarnagar 


••• 








Agra 










Ilahabad... 








LJL 


Alwar 

Imtiyrizgarh 


... 





B.M. 


A mirkot 


... 








Ujain 


n.M. 





cVm. 

x'if. 


Awadh (Khita) 









Aurangabfid 


... 

.. 







Aurangnagar 


... 








Ausa 

Aonla 




... 





' ... 

Elichpur ... 


... 

... 

... 



... . 

E 

Rfi) 

Bala pur ... 

Baroda ... 

Bnrhanabad 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

D(l) 

... 

... 

Biirhanpur 


D(l) 






p'.M. 


Bareli 

... 

E 

... 


' bVm. 



B.M. 


Bisaali ... 
Baldat-bSafa 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Balwantnagar 

.«• 







... 


Banaras (Mahammada- 
bad) ... 







C.M. 

B.M 


Bindraban 

Bandar Shabi 


... 

... 

... 




Baiikapur 




... 

... 

... 



... 
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Bangka ... 
Bntfm 

Baliadnrpatnn 
Baliadurgarh 
Baliraich 
Bliaratpnr 
Bbamch ... 
Bhakkar ... 
Bhopal ... 
Bhilsa 
Bijapur ... 
Bairata 


AkBAR. jAIIANOill. §HA1IJAHAN. 

2E if I iE M M A 

P.M 

v(i) ;;; 

’!! P.M. 0 !!.’ !!! *.* *** b**m. *! 


P.M. B.M. 


jE? P.M. ... 


PanTpat ... 

Pattau Deo 

Patna 

Panjnagar 

Purbandar 

Punch 

Peshawar 


P.M. B.M. O B 


M. B.M. 
P.M 


Da K(l) 

O.M. B.M, R{1) 


Jalalpur ... 
Jalair 
Jammu .... 
Jodhpur ... 
Jaimpur ... 
Junagarh 
Jhansi ... 

J ahangirnagnr 
Jaipur ... 


V(l) ... 

PM. 



... 

... 

... B.’ii. B.iii. B.’ii. !!.' 




11 M. 


B.M. 

bVm. 

... 


B*M 

... 


Chachranli 
Ohunar ,, 
Ohaltaur 
Chinfipatan 


E P.M. 
G,B. P.M. 


Kharpur ... 
Khujista Bunyld 
Khairpfir 
i^airnagar 
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Rafi'ud-daeajat. 

EafPud-paulah. 

Muhammab. 

Mint. 














M 

m 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

1 JE 

Bangala 

Butan 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«.« 




Baliadarpatan 







... 



... 

Bahadurgayh 

Babi'aicli 

.... 




... 

... 





Bbaratpur 

Bhariicli 

Bhakkar 

Bhopal 

BMlsa ... 
Bijapur ... 

... 


... 

... 


• • • 


... 

... 

P.M. 

••• 

Bairata ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

• •ft 

Pampafc ... 
Pafctan Deo 


... 









Patna 

Panj nagar 
Purbaiiclax' 

... 


dTd 



• •• 

... 

;;; 



Punch ... 
Peshawar 

... 


... 

... 


... 


... 

P.M. 

P*M. 

Tatta ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


..V 

B.M. 

M 

Jalalpiir ,,, 

Jalair ... 

... 

• •ft 

>•• 








Jammu ,,, 
Jodhpur ... 




V«i 


... 

... 


... 


Jaunpur ... 
Junagarh 




t** 





... 

... 

Jhausi ... 


... 


... 

• *• 



»• 



Jahangirnagar 
Jaipur ,,, 



• •• 

*** 




• Aft 

• •* 

C.M. 









... 


B.M. 


Chachrauli 

Chunar 

Chaitaur 


... 


... 

... 

... 


• ft* 

ft«* 

... 

Chinapatan 




... 

... 

... 

... 








••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

C.M. 

• ftft 

^arpur 

Efeujista B.unjad 

f ## 


«*« 

... 

... 

b'.m. 





Khairpur..- 

Khairnagar 




... 

... 

... 

b7m. 

'b 




•*• ■■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ftttft ■ ■ 















Mint, 


Akbae. 

Jahanoir. 

Shahj'ahan. 



M 

M 

iE 

AT 

M 

: M 

M 

M 

M 

Hafizabad 










JHastiabad ( ?A|isanabad) 
Htiaainabad ... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 


Hisar 

• *« 

B 

p.’m. 

.. 




... 


j|:aidarabad 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


Dadar 










Dar-ul-Jibad ... 

««« 


... 


... 


... 



Bar-i-tassawar (?) ... 


• a. 

• <> 


... 



* • * 


Danila ... 






... 

• •• 



Dilshadabad 





**• 


... 

««• 


Dogam ... ... 

... 


B.M. 


... 




Vf2) 

Danlatabad 







B.M. 

B.M. 

DeMi ,,, 

B.M. 

B.ii. 

Bil. 

P.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 


B.M. 

P.M. 

Bera ... 



t- - 


... 




Dlngarb ... ... 


... 








Deogarh ... ... 



6 




... 

... 


Dewal ••• ... 

... 

m) 



... 

... 

. ••• 

* 

... 

Banthor (Rantbam- 


■ 








bhor) ... 


... 

♦». 

... 




»«* 

... 

Robtas ... ... 


■ 

1 '*• 

I ••• ■ 

... : 

LM. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Zain-ul-Bilad 

, 1 

... 

I 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Sarangpiir ... 

B.M* 









Sambhar 


... 



... 





Satganw ... ... 


O.M. 



• . 1 


«*« 



Sirsa (?),,. 



0 





... 

... 

Sironj 

... 


... 


. . • 



... 

- ... ' 

Srinagar... 


P.M. 

K 


*•« 





Salimgarh, Ajmir ... 



LM. 







Sambbal... 



0 







Surafi 


P.M. 



B.M. 

1^1) 

bVm. 

B.M. 

R(i) 

Saharanpur 



PM. 





Sabrind ... 

b’*m. 


P.M. 


.... 1 


1 

; *“ 

... 

Sbababad, Qanauj 






] 




Bbabjabanabad 

Sbolapiir... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



B.M. 

B.M. 


Sberniir ... 

. : 

... 

pVm. 


... 

... 

... 


... 
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Bafi'ud-darajat, 

EaFI^UB-DAUXiAH. 

Muhammad. 

■Mint, 










M 

M 

M 


M 

M 

M 

.M 

M 

HaBmbad 

l^asnabad ( PAhsanabadj 
finsamabad 

J^isar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

V(1) 


■Paidarabad 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

G.B. 

D(l) 


Badar 

Bar-nl-Jibad 
Bar-i-ta^iawnr (?) 

... 

... 

... 



... 


tt « • 

««• 

Bamla ... ... 










Bilsbadabad 

Bogara ... 

... 

... 


... 


... 




Baulatabad 

Behli ... 

Bera 

Bingayh ... 

E 

... 


... 

• »» 

• « • 

... 

... 

Pi. 

*«A 

Beogarb 










Bewal ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Kanfchor (Bantham- 
bhor) 

Eohtas _M. 

... 


... 

... 



... 



Zain-ul-Bilad 

... 


... 

... 

«»» 

i •» 

... 

w 

... 

Saraagpur 

Sambhar 

Satganw 

Sirsa (?).,. 

SiroiiJ 



• *« 

• •• 

1 1 


« «• 

... 

... 

« » « 

Srinagar 

Salimgarb, Ajmir 






... 



... 

Sambhal... 

Surat 

Sabaranpur 

... 


#<• » 

1 


b’.m. 

... 

B“k 

B.M. 

B(i) 

Sabrind ... 

... 

B(i) 


... 


... 

... 

P’.M. 

, ... 

^ababad, Qananj ... 








B.M. 


Shahjabanabad 

^olapiir 

b‘m. 

B.M. 

«#» 

B.M. 

P.M. 

... 

b’.m. 

B.M. 

R{i) 

^erpur 

... 


««• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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Akbab. 

Jahangib. 

. Shah JAHAN. 

Mint. 












M 

m, 

M 

M 

M 

M 

AT 

M 

M 

^ergarli 



F 





1 - 



Shergarli, Qaiiauj 

... 

... 

... 

C.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


|?afarabad 









P.M. 


^afarpur.., 

^afarnagar 


... 

... 

... 

... 

*•4 

4 ft • 

... 

P’.M. 

•»» 

•Alatngirpur 

'Azlmabad 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

• «* 

... 

... 

• •• 

Fatljabad 











Fathpur ... 


B.M. 

B.M. 

B.ii. 

... 




P.M. 


FarraldiJibad 

... 










Fan* aklin agar 

... 










Flroznagar 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



Qamarnagar 











Qandhar ... 

... 

■ ■' '..* 

... 

... 

■ ’ , • » . 

B.M. 

P.M. 


B.’ii. 


Qanaaj ... 

... 


... 

P.M. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Kabul ... 


; 

B.M. 

B.M. 


B.M. 

i 

' P.M. 


B.M. 


Kalpi 

Kanan ... 

Katak 

... 

••• 

... 

P.M. 

... 

W 


... 

W 


Kachrauli (? Ohacb- | 









rauii) ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

**• 

... 





Kararaibad 


•*. 

... 


*»« 






Krisbnagar 

Karimabad 


... 

— 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Kashmir ... 


P.M. 

• »* 

... 


B.M, 



b7m. 


Kalaniir 



... 

V(l)? 


• • ft 




Kora 

Kbanba^’afc 


.M 



... 

... 


o*ii. 

pIm. 


Kiratpnr... 


••• 

• ** 

K 



... 



■ 

Gnlburga 

Gulkanda 

... 

. •*,» 

. • » » .... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


4 • e ■ 

Gangpiir... 


■ ■■ 

■ ■ ' i* ^ 

**• 

... 

... 




Gwajiar ... 

... 

■ ■(. I*.*.. ■ 


B.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ft 
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Aurangzeb. 

SniH 

‘Alam Baha- 

BDB. 

Jahandar. 

' Fabbukhsiyar. 


M 

M 

AT 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

j .ZB 

... 

B.M. 

... 

... 

P.M. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



B.M. 

... 

... 


... 



««» 

... 


• « » 

... 

P.M. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


B.M. 



G.B. 








... 

P.M. 

E(1J 


B.M. 

... 



... 

... 

B.ii, 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 





... 

F 



K{?) 

... 




... 


... 


g'b 

... 






... 




... 

I 


P.M. 

B.M. 

E(l) 


P.M. 


... 


E(l) 

... 

G.B. 

»«« 

E(2) 


D(i) 

p.ii. 


... 

... 

... 

***, 


... 

bVm. 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*p 



K 



o.ii. 






«»« 



P.M. 

... 

... 

LJI. 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


... 

... 

i* if. 

B.M. 

... 

... 

P.M. 

... 

... 

P.M. 


1 

D(i) 


P.M. 

P.M. 

rv(i) 




O.M. 


... 


. 

B.M. 

B.M. 


... 

... 

' ... ' 



... 

... ■ ■ . . ■ 




... 

.** 

... 

1 ,,, 

... 


... 

.... B.M. 


... 

W 

1 

... 

... 

1 ' ... 

1- . 

G.B, 

*if 

... 

' «... •: 
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EAFf UD-DAEAJAT. 

HAFfUD-DAUIiAH . 

Muhammab. 

Mint, 










M 

M 

M 

N 

M 


M 

M 

M 

Shergarli 

gJi'ergart/Qaiiaiij 

... 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

'■^afaralaacl ■ 










^afarpiir.,, 

^afarnagar 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


’Alarnglrpur i.. 

’iizimabad 

... 


... 

... 

b’.m. 

... 

... 

ihk 

... 

Fatbabad 








««• 


JPathpar ... ... 

FaiTukbabad 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

b’.’m 

... 

Farrpidmagar 

Firoznagar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

IC 

... 

Qamarnaga^ 








K(l} 


Qaiitdhar ... ... ; 

Qanaaj 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Kfibal ,M ... 

P.M. 








P.M. 

■'Kalp! ^ ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 




Kanan ... ... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


*•« 


Katak ... 

KaobrauH Obacli- 


... ] 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

ranH ... 

... 

... ' 

.«■ 

i •* 

... i 

... 

... 



Kararabad 


... 

... 


... 

• 




Krislinagar 

Karlmabad 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

!■ - 



Kashmir... 

... 

... 

*«• 


• • • 

i »•» 

b'.m. 

P.M. 

K 

Kalatiiir ... 

... 

... 

4** 

... 

• 4* 

i 




Kora ... 

... 

BM. 


.*■> 

! y 

**» 


b’m. 


Khanbayafe 

... 

E 

. « 4 


... 

« » ff 


C.M. 


Kiratp-ur,,, 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... , . 

Onlburga 

■■ t».. 









Gulkanda 

Oangpur.,, 

... 

... 

f •«. ' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gwaliar ... 


f,iL 

ti* 

... 


... 1 

... 

P.ll. 

... 
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Mint,. 


Akbab. 

jAHANGiE. 

Bhahjahan. , 

M 

M 

.ail 

M 

Al 

iB 

M 

ie, 

jFj 

Clobindptir 

«*«t 


RM. 







Guti ... 


... 







... 

G'ora'kbpfir 

a*. 

... 

vll] 

... 



... 


... 

Gokiilgarh ,,, 




... 



... 

... 

... 

Labor 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B M. 

B.M. 

B.M 



K 


Laklmau... 







... 

W 

ail 

Laliri Bandar 


P.M. 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

Malpur 



B.M. 







Manlkpur 



B(l) 







Mangbir .. 



K(l} 







Mathura (Islamabad) 



... 






Mnjahidabacl ... 

... 



a*. 






Maclillpatan 

... 

• • • 







... 

MnhaBinmclabfid 

... 






... 



Muhain madnagar 










Ma.lvlisusr>bad 










Madari Kot 

* ... 1 


K 







Mnrud abaci 
Murshidabacl 

... . 

.... 



... 






kiiustafa-abad 

M'-n^affarabad 

1 





. 


£m. 


Mnzaffargarh 

1 ■ 








Mii’azximabad 

Mnltaii ,,, 


RM. 

b’*m. 




BM, 

iiii. 

! ... 

... 

Malikaiiagar ... 

Mnihrirnagar 



... 





Mnmbai ... 

Mandii ... 

Mumiri abaci 

Mah Indrapiir 


... 

... 

P.M. 






Malusiir ... 

MIratb ... 

... 


0 







Mailapur.M 


... 







Karnol ... ,,, 

Kagpur ... 

Nagoi" 

... 

W 

B.M. 



L.M. 



Vfl) 

Mahan 

Najafgarh 

-• 


... 






... 

Najibabud 










Najibgarh 

Marwar ... 
Masrullanagar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 



... 

. * * • 
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Atejrangzbb. 

^AH 

*Alam Baha- 
dur, 

( 

JahandIe., ' 

Farbukhsiyae. 

M 

M 

m 

K 

M 

M 


M 


M' 

M' 

M ■ 

«»« 

D(i) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


B.M. 

..... 


«*«» 

••* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


B.M. 

P.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 



P.M. 


B.M. 

B.M. 



B.M. 

K(l) 

... 

CM. 

... 

... 

P.M. 

... 


LJL 

... 


B.M. 

£(1) 




«*• 

!.7 



dk 

K 

P.M. 

• •« 



... 


... 

... 


... 


• «« 

pVm. 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



RM. 

• •• 






* 



mm 


P.M. 


... 

O.M, 

... 


B 

4*# 

B.M. 

B.M.' 


B.M. 

dTi) 

B.M. 

p7m. 


W 



... 


B.’ii. 

B.’il. 

pVm. 

p.m; 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

«#< 


W 



... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

tc# 

... 


.... ■ 


K'(i,) 

E(i) 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

v#« 

... 



B.M. 

P.M. 

... 

... 


... 


... 
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Eafi'ud.darajat* 

EAFi'UD.DAUr.AIL 

Mr HAMM AD. 

Mint. 











M 

M 

-dS 

R 

M 



1 

1 M 

Gobindpur 

Gufci 

... 

... 

.. 

... 


~~ 




Gorakhpur 

Gokalgarh 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lalior 

Lakhriftii „ 

... 

B.M. 

B 


O.M. 

B.M. 


B.M. 

B.M. 


Lahri Bandar 

... 

... 

... 

TF 


... 

B 


Ma]pur ... 










Mauikpur 

Manghir... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Mathura (Islamabad) 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Mujahidabad 

Machllpatan 


... 

... 

... 

• *« 

... 

**• 

•«* 

... 

Muhammadabad 


... 



... 



« « « 

i? 

Mahamtnadnagar 

Maklisusabad 

... 

... 



... 




... 

Madan Kot 

Muradabad 


. 

... 

... 





... 

Murshidabad 


kTi) 

... 

... 

b'.m. 

... 




Mu§tafa-abdd 


... 

««• 

... 

O.M. 

B.M. 


Muzaffarabad 





... 

... 



««» 

Mnzaffargarh 

Mu’a^zimabad 

bVm. 

... 

... 

• * * 

... 

**» 

... 

... 

... 

Multan ... 

Malikanagar 

W 

... 


IF 

... 


P.M. 

p"m. 


Mulharnagar 




..f 

... 

... 



• *» 

Mumbai 

Mandii ... 


... 



’t 

... 


B.M. 

... 

Murninxibad 

Mah Indrapur 

Mahlsur 

... 

... 


... 

p.’ii. 

... 


... 


Mirath ]** 

Mailapur,,., 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

"/.w" ,■ 

Karnol ... 

Nagpur ^ 

... 









Nagor 

Nahari 

Najafgarh 


• * t 





i t » 

... 


Najibabad 

Najibgarh 



... 





... 


Narwar 

Nasrullanagar 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

’i 

, 

... 
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' Mint. 

i 

Akbae. 

Jahangie. 

Shahjahan. 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

j M 

M 

jT?j 

Niisratibad 

Kagar 

... 

... 

E(i) 

\ 

• t i 

j 

... 

... 

j 

i 

... 

Walijabad (?) 

... 

! , 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Hatliras ... 

Hansi (Sahibfibad) ... 
Hardwar.., 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1 ... 
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Jahangir as Salim. 


Kam Bakhsh. 

'.Mint, 

M M M 


AT M M 

Aimiaclabad 

... B.M. E(l) 

Ahsanabad 

■ ... ' K 

Bijapur 

... B.M. 



Haidarabiid ... 

Gulburga 

B.M. T 

... A 


Jahangir and Nhr 




Jahan. 




M M M 


NiKu Si YAK, 

AVimadabad ... 

P.M. B.M. ... 


M M JE 

Akbarnagar ... 

... LM. 


B.M. P.M, ... 

Agra 

... B.M, ... 

Sfimt 

Patna ... 

B.M. ... 



Surat ... 

B.M. B.M. ... 



Lakor .»i 

B.M. B.M. ... 


Ibrahim. 




M M il3 


Bawar Bakhsh. 

Sltahjabaiiabad ... 

B.M. B.M. ... 


A" jB) AE 


Lslior ... 

... B.M. ... 


Shah Jahan III. 


Shuja®* 


AT M M 


Ahmadabad 

. ... B.M. 


M M M 

Islamabad 

B.M. 



Siirat 

... K(l) ... 

Akbarabad 

... B.M. 

Shababad Qanatij 

K 

Jaiaonabacl (?) 

... P.M. ... 

Sba bjabanabud ... 

. K , B.M. ■ ... 


FarrulAabiid ... 

. ■ B.M. . B.M. ... 


Mueab Bakhsh. 

M M M 

Miirsbidabad 

Mab ludrapdr ... 

, O.M. ... 

, P.M. B.M. ... 

BiDAR Bakht, ' 

Ahmadabad 

B.M. B.M. ... 


■M 

Surat 

... B.M. ... 


Khanbayat ... 

G.B, B.M, ... 

Abmadabiid ... 

B.M'. .W, 



Sbabjahanabad ... 

B.M. B.M* . 



Muhammadabad 

P.M 


A^zam ^ah. 




AT AEl AE 


Akbar II. 

Almiadiibid 

. ... B.M. ... 


M'' 

Ahmadnagar ... 

■ W ■ ...w ■ 



Burbanpur 

, B.M. B.M. ... 

Itawa 

•, ■ AT'.;'' 

J^ojiata B liny ad 

V.B.M.; " . 

Ajmir 

K(l) 

Sdrat 

a: 

Ahmadribad 

; ir P.M. 
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Akbir JI. 


Akbae II. 



M 

M 



AT M 

M 

Banarag 

9tf% 


K 


Mo mif argarh 

■IF 


A kb ar a bad 


e«» 

P.M. 

E(l) 

Mab Indrapur ... 

B 


Bra.] lodrapilr 



P.M. 





Baroda 



T 





Jodlipur 


... 

... 

Kfl) 




Jaipur 


... 

w 

P.M. 


BahIdue II. 

Haidarabid 



D(l) 

... 




Sllabjabaoabad 


P.M, 

B.M. 

P.M. 


M M 

JE 

Sheopur 


• •• 

T 

... 




FarrnMiabad 


... 

... 

K 

Jaipur 

K 

S 

Firozpur 


... 


P.M. 

Haidarabad 

s: D(i) 

... 

Gwilliar 



... 

Ml) 

Sbabjahanabad ... 

B.M. 

... 

liiakbnaa 


... 

... 

K 

Najibabad .... 


D(l) 
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On some Archmological remains in the District of Bojshahi. — By 
Maulavi Abdul Wall 

[Read June, 1903.] 

A few months ago I was so fortunate as to find in the Record-room 
of the Magistrate of Rajshahi a highly interesting report on the archeeo- 
logical buildings of the district. Mr. J. S. Carstairs, late Magistrate 
and Collector of Raj^aln, submitted in his letter, No, 86, dated the 
Is 1872, an account of the Jami‘ Masjids^ at Bagha and Ku- 

samba to the Commissioner of the Division. This report, with its 
rough sketches ( a copy of which I took), ^ is of the highest value at the 
present moment, as both the buildings have fallen into utter ruins. 
My acknowledgments are due to Saiyid Tafazzul Husain Sahib, Sir- 
rishtadar to the Magistrate of Rajshahi, for his finding out the report 
for me, and for preserving it so long from being destroyed as a waste- 
paper. 

The paper is submitted as its author had penned it. I have only 
modified the spellings of certain Oriental words according to the system 
of transliteration adopted by the Society, and put them in angular 
brackets. I have divided the paper into two parts, and put Mr. Car- 
stair’s report in double inverted commas, adding a few notes of mine 
below each part. 

The Arabic texts of the original inscriptions have been procured 
and carefully deciphered and translated. 

I have the honor to submit a report on the Arch feologi cal Build- 
ings in this district visited by me during the year 1871-72. 

The first to he mentioned is the old Bagha Mosque. It is sup- 
posed to have been built in the year 930 of -the Hegira [ Hijra]. It 

i The word Jami, does not occur in the inscription of the Kusamfoa Mas- 

jid. Ifc was not constructed by a King, but during the reign of a King, by a noble- 
man. . . 

^ These sketches were too rough for publication and have been omitted, — K d, 
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has 10 domes visible outside over the roof and supported inside by vaul- 
ted arches running lengthways and transverse between the walls and 
the four stone pillars which stand along the centre of the interior. 

“ The marginal sketch shows the style of the arches and the cha- 
racter of the central pillars. In the west wall there are three orna- 
mental recesses intended for the leaders of devotion, the central recess 
being for the Imam. The building is 54 feet long by 45 feet broad • 
the walls of brick are 7 feet in thickness ; at a distance the building has 
an unsightly appearance, looks in fact like a queer-shaped barn o^f red 
brick. The following rough sketch may convey an idea of its form, 
but I have not attempted to show the fillagree ornamentation of great- 
ly varying patterns and details with which the walls on all fonr^sides 
are covered and which are carved apparently out of the brick. Some 
of these patterns are extremely elegant. I venture to reproduce a few 
of the easiest on the margin and also a specimen of the favourite device 
which, with innumerable variations of details is repeated again and 
again all round. Over the central door is an inscription of which I an- 
nex a copy. It rnns to the following effect 

^ ‘‘May God ponr down liis blessings on the Prophet who said : 

The man that maketh a seat for God on earth shall ind in tarn a seat 
made ready for him in Heaven by God. The founder of this Jumah 
lasjid was a great and benevolent Emperor who was also the son of an 

Emperor, He was victorions in all worldly and religions affairs : Abool 

Miizaffar Fnzrnt Sliah [ Abu-l-Miizaffar Husrafc Shah], son of Shah 
altan^ Hosseinnl Hosseinee [ Saltan Hnsain-al-Husainil. May God 
keep him and his country and bis empire for ever in safety. The year 
930 ( of the Hegira).’* 

+ “ There is great difficulty about ascertaining the real facts connec- 

ted with the erection of this building and the acquisition of the sur- 
rounding lakhraj property by the Khondakors of Bagha. In the year 
1815 the Board of Revenue directed the then Collector to make enquir- 
ies about the Bagha Estate, hut it was found that no accurate informa- 
lon was forthcoming, and that only incorrect information was furnished 
y t e Khondakors who were afraid of measures being taken for the 

resumption of their lakhraj. 

“ The following is the popular story about Bagha. An emperor of 
branr on his way to Dacca encamped near Bagha. As fire was wanted 
men were sent out to find a house. Coming to a jungle from which 
smoke was ascending, they found a fakeer who, though fires were 
urning and tigers were roaring round him, went on quietly with 
iis prayers to God. The men seized up some fire and rushed back with 
1 o he camp where they told the Emperor what they had seen. The 
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Emperor, filled .%vitli curiosity, went forth and visited the fakeet 
and found him as has been reported. Then the Emperor waited on tlie 
fakeer whose name was Shah Mahamed Doolla [ Shah Muhammad 
Bank] and besought him saying, ‘‘ 0 man of God, shall tliy servant 
advance' to Dacca or wait here/’ Then the Eakeer aiiswes^ed and 
said, “ Wait thou here one day.” So the Emperor waited. And it 
came to pass the very same day that there came messengers to him 
from Dacca saying, “ Behold, the fighting is over, and the victory 
is thine.” Then was the Emperor gi’eatlj pleased and said, “Behold 
here is a great man,” and he offered unto him many lands, free of rent, 
but these the man of God would not accept, saying, “ Kay, my lord ; but 
thy servant cannot hear of this thing. For he that once hath turned 
his hack upon the world, how shall he not be averse to the vanities 
thereof. But let thy favour he showed unto thy servant’s son.” And 
the name of his son was Hazrufc Moulana Banesh-Miind [Hazrat Mau^ 
tana Dani^hmand]. To him, therefore, did the Emperor give a royal 
grant of two and twenty inauzahs of rent-free land. This Maulana 
Danesh-Mund was the father of Ahdool Waheh who, according to an* 
other account, was the person to whom the Emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Jalian on a tour in this district awarded the rent-free tenures round the 
mnsjid, as a reward for his great learning, in the year 1033, It is said 
that in the Sunnud [San ad] no other provision was made and that the 
lands were given solely for the support of himself and his descendants, 
that the descendants considering that the Lakhraj, as assigned, might be 
liable to resumption, altered the grant, so as to make it appear that 
half was to be devoted to x'eligious services, and that it was to be en- 
joyed only by men of learning and religion in tlie family. Abdool Wa« 
bib’s [‘Abdu-l-Wahhab’s] son Mahamed Ruffik [Muhammad Rafiq] 
was the first Roisli [Rais] or Sebait of the mnsjid. 

“ At the north end of the building are 3 tombs, said to be those of 
the Darogahs who took part in building the masjid, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are cemeteries in which all the members of the Bagha family 
when they die are buried, hut there is nothing architecturally striking 
about their tombs. 

“ The chief representatives of the family ai^e now minors and their 
properties are under the management of the Civil Court. Kear the 
mosque is a large tank in a very dirty state and over-grown all over 
with weeds/’ 

Kotes. 

Long before the present territorial aristocracy of the District of 
Raj^aln — the Thakurs of Putiya, the Rajas of Kator and Digba- 
patiyi — bad acquired their Zamindaris, the part of the country in 
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i?liicb Masjid and tbe big tank' of Bagba are situated formed 

a part of tbe Pargana Lasbkarpur, which again according to the Am-f- 
Ahhatt w^as included within the administrative jurisdiction of Sarkar 
Barbakabad, The Qagba-i-Ba gh a is situated in Bilmarla (or Lalpur) 
Police Circle, under Nator Sub-division, to the South-east of Rampiir- 
Boalia. According to the Statistical Accounts of Raj shah!, the Muhaui" 
madan rent-free tenures and ahnas are most numerous in the police 
thanas of Bilmaria and Rator. 

The following' is the Arabic text of the inscription in beautiful 
Tu ghr a Character — ^ 

d) ^ Jj ^jJf (i) 

4i)f|aLJ] (ijliaLJf j (2) ejth-LJt alWf ^5 

u;llaWf 55IA ( 3 ) j 

^ j axi^j «sJJ| fcixish. 

Tbanslation. 

The Prophet, upon whom be blessings and peace, says — He who 
makefch a Masjid for God on earth, will have an abode made for him by 
God in Heaven like it/^ This Cathedral mosque was built by the 
exalted and benevoleiit Sultan, the Sultan son of a Saltan, Nasiru-d- 
Dunya wad-Din, Ahu-l-Muzaffar Hu^rat Shah the Sultan, son of Sultan 
Husain Shah-al- Husain!, — May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, — 
in the year 930 (A.H). 

Sultan ‘Ala’uddin Husain Shah, who was a contemporary of the 
Delhi Emperor Sikandar Lodi, was succeeded by his son Abii-l-Miizaffar 
Nasini-d-Din Nusrat Shah. The latter reigned from A.D, 1618 to 
1682, corresponding to A.H. 926 to 939. During the reign of this 
monarch, in the year 930 A.H. or 1523-4 A.D., the beautiful Masjid 
at Bagba was constructed and a tank excavated. Hot far from Bagha, 
at Makhdumpur, lived at that time ‘Ala Bakhsh Barkhurdar Lashkari : 
the ruins of his house can still be seen. He was at once a great man 
and a Royal Jagirdar of Pargana Lashkarpur, which yielded an 
annual income of Rupees three lakhs and sixty thousand. This J%Tr he 
had received from Husain Shah. 

About this time came from Ba gh dad Maulana Shah Mii‘azzam 
Danishmand,^ who is known by his more familiar name Shah Daula. 
He married Zibu-n-Hisa, daughter of tbe Jagirdar. Their son was 

t The inscription is in 3 lines, 24 f inches long, and 5-s- inches broad. 

® The Persian titles ‘ Danishmand’ and ‘ ihah Daula,* clearly show that the 
Manlana did not come direct from Baghdad, where only Arabic titles arc used. 
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tliat renowned scholar and man, Manlana Hamid Daiiiglimaiid, ‘whose 
life and fame cast a-n additional lustre on the family. His son Shah 
^Ahdu-l-Wahhab got in 1038 A.H. from Shah Jaimn, son of Emperor 
Jahangir, mauzas, with an annual rent of Rs. 8,000 as a 
This Jagir, was given hy that prince, while as it appears from history, 
he held temporarily the Dictatorship of Bengal, liaving rebelled against 
Ms father. In 1032 A.H. (1662 A.D.) a bloody battle was fought 
between the Siibahdar Ibrahim Khan Eath-Jang and that Prince, in 
which the faithful Subahdar died fighting. This grant, so it appears, 
was snbseqnently ratified and x^eaffirmed by Emperor Jahangir; thus 
the Bagha Jagir was not, as it is said, conferred by both of them under 
separate Sanads. 

In the year 1047 A.H. (1637 A.D.) Shah Muhammad Rafiq, son 
of ‘Abdu-l-Wahhab, made a waqf of the eight-annas share of the pro- 
perty, the remaining eight annas remaining with the sons of his brothei’, 
Huru-l-Arifin. The Mutawalli of the Estate, -who is styled Ba'^zs^ per- 
foi’ms all the duties of his office, e.g., the celebration of the ^Urs looking 
after the Madrasah, the Masjid and the Musafirln (wayfarers) fc, 

The first Ra’is was Mu^inu-l-Islani, eldest son of Shah Muhammad 
Rafiq, the donor. The second and third Rahscs were respectively his 
son and grandson, Shamsn-l-Islam and Shari fu-l-Ivsl am. Tho fourth 
Eahs was Pasihu-l-Islam, brother of Shaiifu-1-Islam. P^ls^hu-l-Ls]am^s 
son, Faizu-l-Islam, who -was the fifth Rahs, died without leaving any 
male issue. He was, therefore, succeeded, by his son-in-law, Hnr Alam, 
as the sixth Ba’is. Khutidkar ‘Abdullah, the son of the latter, was 
elevated to gadi^ as the Seventh Ra’is. 

Shah Muhammad Raflq’s second son, Badxm-l -Islam, and grandson, 
Amiru-l-Islam, were not Ra’ises, as Rafiq’s eldest son, and the latter’s 
descendants, succeeded one after anothei% till the time of the fifth Ra’is, 
Pasihu-l-Islam, who died leaving no male issue. As ‘Abdullah, like his 
father, was not descended from the male line of the donor, and as also 
not qualified for the post of Mutawalli, Amiim-1-Islam’s son Musafiru-I- 
IslEm instituted in 1805 A.D. a suit in the Sadr Diwani ‘Adalat, 
Calcutta, to establish his rights as a Mutawalli. The case being de- 
cided in his favour, he was installed in 1806 as the eighth Ra’is, when 
‘Abdullah had to retire. Musafiru-l-Islam’s two sons, Muzaffiaru-l-Islim 
and ‘Azlzu-l-Islam succeeded one after the other as the ninth and tenth 
Ra’ises, The latter having lost a grown-up son, declared as his successor 
to the Riyasat his other son, Tansiqu-l-Islam, who succeeded him. 
The present or the twelfth Eahs, Amiru-l-Islam, is a brother of Tangsiqu- 
1-Islam. 

The family of the Bagha Khundkars has enjoyed till lately great 
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Kdinlif”' Daula was descended from tbe ‘Abbasi 

of daughter of ‘Alg Bakbdi Barldiurdar, Ja- 

HmUv f His family has beeu known as a half 

owiu°c!^r acts, "bad kOkf Sbaitt 

Farff [I°1I'' 'f-**!!"* “'«>»■”« ••Soisnt Kspeet to him. lamidlar 

R„ht i’ll- “■>”■«• this aoooaot, and stale, that ShaiHi 

Salt5a lti™m’?Lo *'’' ..311.71 

«.» to panish Kam A., th, J.det «.. Ja.Xi taX : bI 
flounsbed during tbe reign of King Nnsrat ash in tbe beo-innimrof 

and-a-balf before that, either the fact stated is untrue, or the person said 

to be killed has not been identified ■‘epusonsiiicl 

Jr + *1 ’rt n ^ Education, states that its income accord 

inLLtt HaJskSki was Rs. .30,000. According to my 

information its income was over Ss. 18,000 per annum. As the estate 
. no. well managed, its meome must be of a fluctuating nature 

Its walls o' Masjid was severely damaged 

theToof haSTi? n*" ^ and 

, e loof have fallen. _ During the famine of 1897 A.D., the Govern- 

merit began re-excavating the big tank as a relief measure hut if- 

stopped as the rains set in, and has not since been resumed ’ It is tr T 
regretted that this ‘ fine mosque, one of the few handsome ancient build'^ 
mgs m the District,’ should be allowed to remain in this diinniti 
state, while there be an endowment of land for the maintenanc'e^of^tS 

same and other claari table works. ^ ^ 

A religious fair is held at Bagha to celehratp. cTi ■ r. 

on the termination of the fastings. ‘h® W-i-Rama.an 

PaetIT. — Kusamba, 

in Afan^n Building I have to mention is the mosque at Kusaniba 

Manda Thannah m the north of the District. It is of the same shape 

Oovemment m OctoW 

walls are still fairly intact will, ,, f” l-'^.ve fallen, but the 

in allcletall,^tHe mos.ue is almost 
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as ibat at Bagba, but smaller and built of solid stone instead of bricbs. 
It bas 6 domes and tbex^e are 2 pillars only along the centre of the in- 
terior. Tbe arcbes are of tbe same shape as those in tlie Bagba 
mosque ; there are nine arcbes lengthways and 8 arcbes transverse, in- 
eluding those cut into tbe side walls. At each end of tbe building 
tbei'e are 2 recess windows. On tbe east side are 3 doors. On the 
west side are 2 decorated recesses for tbe leaders of devotion, adorned 
with dark green stone into which ornamental devices, very elegant and 
chaste, have been carved. Tbe mosque was roughly measured as 40 
baths long by 30 baths broad, and tbe walls of stone are 4f baths in 
depth. On tbe outside of massive stone there is very little ornamenta- 
tion. Over tbe middle doorway is an inscription of which I annex a 
copy to the following effect : “ May God pour forth blessings on the 
Prophet who said, The man that maketh a place for the worship of 
God on earth shall in turn be made happy by God in the day of judg- 
ment.” The founder of this mosque was a powerful and benevolent 
Emperor, one who was victorious in worldly and religious affairs, namely 
Abool Muzaffar Bahadur [ Abu-1- Muzaffar Bahadur], son of Sultan Ma- 
hamed Gazee [Sultan Muhammad Ghazi]. May God keep him and 
his country and empire in safety. He was a mighty Emperor full of 
glory and had a large army. Constructed by Suleyman Bam in the 
year 903 of the Hegirah” 

“ In the interior on the west side but to the north of the recesses 
are first a stone pulpit with stairs and next reaching to the north-west 
corner a stone Bargah with stairs. 

Bough sketches of theso and of one of the pillars are attempted 

below. 

The pillars are massive as shown on the margin. The roof is 
overgTOwm with heavy jungle which threatens in time to bring down 
the whole building. This would be a great pity as the building is tbe 
finest and oldest of its kind in the district. Close to the mosque is an 
immense tank of fine clear water : it looks quite like a lake and is said 
to extend over an area of 70 bighas. If proper care were taken of this 
property it would be a most interesting and picturesque neighbourhood, 
but it has fallen into the the hands of a Hindu Mooktear [Miikhtar], 
who does not appear to find it worth his while to keep it in good order, 

""‘The following is the popular tale about this mosque : — 

A zemindar, by name Chilman Mazumdar, who lived in Kahsaffa, 

Oanr, but the carvings of the latter exhibit greater skill and elegance, Tbe ques- 
tion of compelling the Hais of Bagha to do the repairs at his own cost is at presenfc 
imder consideration. — T, Bloch. 

^ See below for a correct transcript and translation of this inscription. 
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fell into, arrears of rent,, and for liis debts was imprisoned at .Moorslii- 
dabad bj tlie Hawab. In tbe month' of Aswin one night of' tlie 
Durga-' Poojab. be sang some pathetic songs so beautifully ■ as to 
enchant oo.e of the hTawab’s Begums who was listening to his sing’'- 
ing. She spoke aboat him next day to the Hawab, and he gave 
'Orders to the jailor to produce forthwith the man who had been 
singing in the Jail during the previous night. The jailor accordingly 
produced Cliilman Maziimdar, who was informed that he was then and 
there to marry the Begum whom he had enchanted and also to turn 
i\faliO!jiedan. He declined at first and expostulated strongly, on which 
the Kawab sentenced him to death as the alternative. The Masumdar, 
to. save his life, consented and turned Musalman, took the name of So- 
leeoi Khan and was married to the Begum. Then the Begum urged 
to the Nawab that this husband of her had not the means to support 
her, on which the Kawab gave them in a sanad a lakhraj grant of Per- 
ganah Kaligaon, and authorized them to take from his Treasury as 
much wealth as they could load themselves with, in one prohar’s time. 
So the Begum and her Khan went into the Treasury and carried off as 
imich wealth as they could manage to stowaway about their persons with- 
in the time allowed. They went to Kushamba near the Khan’s old home 
and built themselves a fine house, which is now in utter mins and quite 
inaccessible on account of the thick jangle. Then they erected first a 
srnaiier mosque which is also now inaccessible, and then the larger mas- 
jid under notice. Two tanks were excavated, and the K.haii dedicated 
one to his Gooroo Thakiir according to the Hindu Shastras, and the other 
is knowui b}^ the name of the Shonadighee, after his wife the Begum, who 
was named Shona Beebee. Sona Bibee soon bore him a son, and 
the family occupied their property happily for many years. But in 
the time of Soleem’s great-grandson, Bajah Baidyaoath of Diiiajpnr 
made an inroad, looted the property, and took possession of Perganah 
Kaligaon. Subsequently the Perganah came into the hands of the 
British G-overument and was disposed of to several zemindars. 

“ Ihe water of the large Highee is said to be very clear. Ho 
jungle grows in it and from this fact, and also from the comparatively 
high temperatui'e of its water during the cold season, it is genei*ally 
alleged that there are metals' lying in it.’’ 

Kotes, 

To the north of Bampur-Boalia, the present headquarters of 
Rajsh alii, and west of the Naugaon Sub-Division, on tlie west bank 
of the Atrai river, is situated— Manda, a considerable village and tiie 
headquarters of the thana of that name. About four miles south of it 
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is Kosauiba or Kiisambi, where the mosque wliioli is not, however, tlie 
oldest mosque o£ the District, is situated.^ It is to be regretted tliat these 
interestiog archaeological remains are at present in a very had state 
of preservation. Only three out of six domes now remain, which are 
broken, and the dShris from tliem cover the inner floor of tlie mosque. 
Fortunateij the walls are still standing, but some of their stones have 
fallen or been removed by unscimpulous villagers. It appears that the 
base of the building w^as erected on a platform, supported by arches 
wdth passages underneatb. Although jungle has grown, and the pas- 
sages have thereby been blocked up, the entrance to the passages can 
still be seen. Though dilapidated, the mosque was entire till the terri- 
ble earthquake of 1897, when the top portions of the domes fell, 
killing two persons who had gone into the interior of tlie building, 
while the ta^ziya procession had assembled in the neighbourliood of the 
masjid. The mimhar can be reached by stone steps, though it is not 
very safe, at their present state, to do so. 

The large area towards the back of the Masjid is covei*ed with thick 
vegetation. It contains moats, smaller tanks, and the remains of two or 
three brick* built buildings for the use of Muhammadan nobles and officials. 

The tale as to the origin of the Masjid, as heard by Mr. Garstairs, 
and still repeated by the villagers, I am loatii to believe in its entirety. 
Gaur can easily be substituted for Murshidabad,, as the latter city was 
nob then founded. Revenue Collectors were often incarcerated till they 
bad paid their dues or satisfied the authorities in other ways. There is 
nothing strange in this. Sona Bibi, if that was her name, could not be 
the Begum: most probably she was one of her maid-servants. The 
fable may be thus modified: — The zamindar used to pflay on a flute. 
Being pleased with the music, 'Sona Blbi begged the king to liberate 
him and allow her to be united with him in holy matrimony. As Sona 
Bibi was a Musalman woman, and the zamindar a Hindu, the king could 
nob allow such an interdicted alliance. The zamindar having* adopted 
the safe course, the king allowed the couple to depart as husband and 
wife, having given them money enough from the Royal Treasury for their 
immediate needs, and a Jagzr of Mauza Kusambi with 327 other villa- 
ges in its neighbourhood for their future wants. It is impossible to 
suppose that the piusoner would have failed better if he was foolish 
enough to please one of the Royal ladies. No sovereign would put 
away a wife, because his wife desired it, 

t I hear that there are other rains of aaoient tanks, tombs and temples as well 
as the traces of a city some six or seven miies froin Bagoiara in haj^rilil 

Two of the mosques are at Madariganj, and one at ISiamaz-guon, The locality 
is called Mirkal, 
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From the inscription copied below, it will be observed that the 
Kosa.mba .Mosque was built by Sulaimau in the reigo of Saltan 
Grhiyasuddm Abu-i-Muzaffar Bahadur Shah, the son of Muliammacl 
Shah Ghazi of the fam.ily of Sdr Af gh ans, in the Hijri year 966 
A.H., correspoiidiug to 1558-9 A.D., some thirty-five years after the 
Bagha Mosque. Sultan Ghiyasuddiu Bahadur Shah reigned ■, from 
A.H, 962 to 938 only. It appears' that Sulaimao obtained his building- 
materials from ruined and unused Hindu temples., but shewed great 
toleration in preserving those that were in good order or till tlien used. 

Babii Jageswar Biswas, late Deputy Magistrate of Baj^Lahi, who 
visited the Masjid on the 11th December 1901, saw that the stone con- 
taining the inscription about the foundation of the mosque had fallen 
down at the earthquake or later on, and that it was kept inclined against 
the wall of the middle-arched door of the mosque. In September, 1902, 
I learnt that it was removed by one Khudi Munshi of the village to his 
own house, and there it now rests. 

I take this opportunity of suggesting that when steps are being 
taken to preserve the ruins of Gaur and Panduah, it is worth while to 
repair this ancient and stone-built Masjid of the District, and preserve it 
from further dilapidation. 

The following is the text of the inscription engraved in bold Tughra 
character. It is in two lines, each line measuring 2 ft. 7| in. by 8| in. 
^ MJi dXJ ^ j Jli (1 ) 

j UiM{ (2) ^ 

J a-lA J J a.lA 

Translation : — 

The Prophet, may God’s blessings and favour be on him^ has said, 
He who maketh a mosque for God, desiring thereby God’s honour, 
will have one like it built for him by God in paradise.” In the time of 
the exalted and benevolent Sultan, Ghijasu-d-Dunya-wad-Din Abii-1- 
Muzafiar Bahadur Shah, the Sultan, son of Muhammad Shah Gliazi^ 
(may God perpetuate his kingdom and his sover^eignty, and exalt his 
command and dignity, and may his army and example be honoured 1 ) 
constructed by Sulaiman, (may his Justice be lasting! ) in the year 966 
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J. list of Tibetan hooks hrought from Lhasa hy the Japanese monhi Mr. Bhai 
Kaiva Gochi. — By E. H. C. Walsh, I.O.S, 

The books which are contained in the following list are a collection 
which was brought from Lhasa by a Japanese monk, Mi\ Ekai Kawa 
Gochi, who kindly placed them at my disposal when in Darjeeling on 
liis way back from Lhasa in the summer of 1902. Mr. Ekai Kawa 
Gochi who is a doctor of the Tokio University visited Tibet with the 
purpose of studying Tibetan Buddhism at Lhasa and also of making a 
collection of such valuable books from the point of view of Buddhist 
religion and Doctrine, as he could obtain, to take back to Japan for his 
University, and the result of a year’s, work in this respect, during the 
time that he remained as a monk in the great monastery of Sera, and 
practiced as a doctor of medicine iu Lhasa itself is contained in the 
present list. 

Before referring more fully to the ist I will therefore give a short 
description of Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi himself. 

Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi, who is a Japanese and a Buddhist by religion, 
is 34 years of age. He came to India in 1898, with letters of recommen- 
dation from Mr. Bonio Nanju, Professor of Sanskrit in the Tokio Univer- 
sity, to Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur. He remained for two years in 
Darjeeling where he lived with Hai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, and 
under his supervision studied Tibetan, from Lama Shab Dung. When he 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of Tibetan he started in Eehruary, 
1900, for Tibet. Having first visited Gaya be went on to Nepal and 
alter staying there a montb with a Lama at the Temple of Mnktanath 
at Kathmandu he went on to Tsha rong, on the frontier of Tibet, where 
he remained for a year studying Tibetan with a Geshe (Professor) of 
the Sera Monastery who lived there. He then started on his jonrneyg 
in Tibet. He first visited Lake Mansax’owar and Mount Kailash where 
lie spent three months at the Monastery of Pretapuri.” From here he 
%vent to Harjye, a journey which took him three months and lay through 
desert, of sandy and grass land, whex*e he used to obtain accommodation 
iu the Tents of the Nomads, wdio graze large herds of yaks. From Harjye 
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wliere tliere is a small Monastery he on to Sakja Monastery where 
he stayed ten days. From tliere he went on to Tashi Llinnpo, wliieli took 
five days, and' stayed there for three weeks. . He then went on to Ramba, 
where he stayed fom' months at the Monastery, where he read the 
“Kaiigyur’^ (hkah-agyur) and was admitted as a monk and gi¥eii the 
monks dress. From there he went on to Lhasa where he arrived March 
1901, and at once obtained admission as a novice (Drapa) at the Monastery 
of Sera, and pursued his studies there until he had to leave in June, 1902, 
as ' his identity then became known to certain persons and he had to es- 
cape so as to prevent his being taken for a foreign spy. During the 
time he was at Sera he practiced as a doctor in Lhasa and in this way 
made a number of friends amongst the infiuential men, and officials, and 
it was on this account that he was able to get away, and also to bring 
with him the collection of Tibetan books which he had occupied his 
time in making and which was the object of his visit. 

He did not himself wish to leave Lhasa and wished to represent 
his case to the Dalai Lama that he was himself a Buddhist and had 
merely visited the country in disguise as a Tibetan monk for religious 
purposes with the object of learning the Tibetan Buddhist teaching. 
His friends, however, dissuaded him from doing this, as they feared his 
discovery as a foreigner would compromise them ; as it would be held 
that they ought to have discovered the fact before and reported it, 
and it was on their advice that he at once secretly made liis escape before 
his identity was generally knowni. 

Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi remained for some time in Darjeeling, during 
which time I saw him on several occasions. He then proceeded to again 
visit Kathmandu, where he spent some time, and has since returned 
to Japan. 

The list of hooks, brought from Lhasa . — The list contains the names 
of 85 books. In the second column will be found the name of the book 
with a transliteration in the Roman Character. In the transliteration I 
have used the letter a for the prefix and the others are transliterated 

by their corresponding Roman letter without and diacritical marks. 

In the third column are given the particulars of the book. The 
size of the leaf, the printing press or other place that it was obtained 
from, and the price paid for it* 

As the width of the margin of the paper left round the printed 
wood-block that forms each page varies considerably I liavo also noted 
the size of the actual printing on the leaf as well as the size of the leaf 
itself. As all Tibetan books are printed on both sides of the paper the 
number of pages in each case is double the number of the leaves; as 
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tlie leaf is ntimbered and not tlie page. I liave also, to mal^e tlie des- 
cription more complete, given in eacli case the number of lines of print 
that go to the page in each, book, which number is always uniforiii 
throughout the book. All Tibetan printed books are xylographs and each 
page forms a separate woodblock. In most cases if a book is required 
the intending purchaser goes to the printing press, generally attached 
to a Monastery, where its woodblocks are kept, and has it printed to 
order. Mr. Ekai Kawa Gochi obtained most of his books in tins way, 
and he told me that he found it necessary to check the numbering of all 
the leaves very carefully to see that the printer had actually printed 
everyone ; as otherwise it is a very common form of fraud to leave a 
large number of leaves out. 

Some books for which there is a genei*al demand are prinfed ready 
for sale and can he bought at book-shops other than the actual printing 
press, and wherever this is the case I have noted it in column 3. 

In ordering a book to be printed the purchaser can either purchase 
the paper at the printing press, or, as is very often done he procures his 
paper elsew^here and makes it over to the press and in that case pays 
for the actual printing only for which the ordinary rate is two Tangkas 
( = 12 annas) a day for the printer, witliout food, or one Tangha ( = 6 
annas) a day, and food. The printer works from about 8. a.m. to about 
4 P.M. and can print about 200 pages a day. Tlie general rate, including 
paper is two Tangkas per fifty pages and an extra half tanka ( = 3 
annas) more for a special ox'der. I have given in each case the price at 
which the book is obtainable in Lhasa, The price is given in “ Tangkas/^ 
the Tibetan standard silver coin, equivalent to six annas (-T.), and I 
have given the equivalent in Indian money. 

.From columm 3 it will be seen that 14 of the books were printed 
at the Depung Monastery Press, 8 at the Press attaehed to the Palace 
at Potala, the Dalai Lama’s residence, 7 at the Chief Printing Press 
and book-shop in Lhasa at Paljor Pabdan, 4 at the Pulunka Monas- 
tery, 3 at the Tengeling Monastery, 3 at Meru, 1 at Sera, and 1 at 
Chos-tse-ling, all monasteries in or near Lhasa. 

Of tlie remainder, 28 are procurable ready printed, at any book-sel- 
lers. They are chiefly (e.g.^ Fos 35 to 52) cheap Eeligious or Devotional 
books, costing a few annas each, and used mostly by the Lamas, but 
also by the Lfiity. Many of these latter are written in Sanskrit, which 
is printed in the old form of the Sanskiut letters known as “ Lan4sha, ” 
which is the old Svayamhhti character of Magadha and alwnys employed 
in Tibet, and in such case the Transliteration in Tibetan is printed, 
usually above the Sanskrit line aud the Translation in Tibetan below 
the Sanskrit. 
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Tlie sliort description of the contents of the hook, in coliimn 4, was 
given by Mr. Ekai Kawa Goclii himself, and my., thanks are due to him 
for the trouble he took in stating the subject matter of each book, and 
also to Eai Sarat Chandra 'Das, Bahadur, who kindly assisted him in 
doing this, and dictated to Migmar Tend up what should be given as 
such description. 

My thanks are also due to Migmar Tendiip for kindly transcribing 
the names of the hooks in column 2^ and taking clown the description in 
eoL 4. 
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Total 2,427 leaves. 


„ . ^ ^ Rb, 49-0.0.- 
1 rmtecl to order at the De-puiig 
PresB. Ifc can only he got there. 
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Ilistory of the IIm km Ilaj toith some unrecorded events of the administra-- ; 

tion of Warren Hastings and of the Indian Mutiny. — By G ieindra Nats 
Dutt. t / 

(Witli a Genealogical Table.) ^ 

The Rajas of Hutwa are of the same caste as the Rajas of Benares, 

Bettiah, and Tikari, They are popularly called Babhans or Eliuinhar 

Babbans, to which caste the majority of the landed aristocracy of Behar 

belong. Although the origin of the Bhuinhars is much disputed, there 

is every reason to believe that they had been swaying over Behar 

from a prehistoric age. The word “ Babhan ” is neither Sanskrit nor 

Prakrit. But the word distinctly appears to have been used in the 

inscriptions of Asoka and in the Buddhist Suttas in the sense of 

Brahmin. This, as well as their locale^ the cradle and arena of 

Buddhism, has led antiquarians to believe the Babhans to be those f 

Brahmins who had turned Buddhists in the palmy days of Buddhism, t 

but had forsaken Buddhism after its downfall and usurped the lands 

of the Buddhist monasteries for which they were called Bhuinhars, 

which too is not a Sanskrit word. The Pandits hold them to be 

“ Murdhabhisiktas,’^ a caste, mentioned in Manu and other Smritis, 

intermediate between the Brahmin and the Kshatriya, whilst the 

Babhans hold themselves to be those Brahmins who had, out of the 

six duties enjoined, forsaken three and allege the term to be a phonetic 

contraction of Brahmin. The Desabali,^ (a rare M>SS. in the collection of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal) which narrates the conquest of a Buddhist ^ 

king, speaks of a king Ratul, who had settled at Amnour making 

friendship with the Bhuinhars there, and who subsequently conquered 

fCT ssiT I flargs fr#t£rt%: i it- ; 

aicpsn^ =9Ti7>sfi;^ I ^^cr: r ; 

f^cT t gWiT I i 

5®%^ cTc|! TTi:ij; i ^ iif 
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Cliejiipore^ and tlie extensive tracfc on botli sides of tlie Ganges after,, 
killing the' Bl'mi,n!3ars wlio swajed there. The Hatwa Baj family also 
dates its origin from a prehistoric age. The present minor Maliaraja- 
Kiimar traces his descent from a long line of ancestorSy Rajas,. whom lie 
counts lip to 102 generations above him. The founder of the Djnastywas ' 
Eaja Bir Sen. Allowing even an average of 25 years for each, generation., 
Raja Bir Sen would be about 25 centuries older than the present progeny 
of his and this would carry ns hack some six centuries before the Giiris- 
tiaii era, i.e , nearly about the time of Buddha’s birth. The popular 
belief is that this part of the country anciently called Kosala was in the 
days of yore inhabited by an aboriginal race called the Gheros and 
numerous mounds, ghats, scjuare ' wells, and old tanks are still being 
pointed out as the vestiges of supremacy of the Chero Rajas. The 
remnants of this aboriginal race are still to be found in this part of the 
country and many of them hold Jagirs from the Bettiaii Raj for their 
services as guards and peons ; but they have now been classed in the 
lowest order of the Hindu Society with the Musahars, This popular 
belief seems to have a very good historical significance as we know from 
history that the first spread of Aryan colonisation from the banks of 
the Saras wati was to Kurukshetra (Karnal), Panchal (Rohilkhund), 
Matsy a (Jaipur), Surasena (Mathura), Kasi (Benares), Kosal (Oudh), 
Magadh (South Behar), Videha (North Behar). Thus it appeal’s pro- 
bable that the aboriginal Gheros were overturned by the Aryan Kshatri- 
yas, the present Rajputs (some of whom still hold a very high position, 
as for instance, the Maharajas of Majhowli who draw even a longer 
chain of ancestors than the Hutwa Rajas), who in tlieir turn were 
subverted by the Bhuiohars, amongst whom, very probably, was Raja 
Bir Sen, the founder of the present Hutwa Raj Dynasty. The lustory 
of Kosala at the age ascribed to Bir Sen further goes to confirm tlie 
aforesaid conclusion. We know that the two greatest kingdoms of the 
south-eastern half of the Gangetic valley were the lands of Kosala 
and Magadha which had become the chief scenes of Buddha’s teaching 
and labours. ‘‘ The S'akyas, the family to which Buddha belonged, were 
the forerunners of such Rajput families as have in later times, by the aid 
of armed bands, held their ground against the neighbouring Rajas. Of 
these greater monarchies there stood in the closest proximity to the 
g^akyas the powerful kingdom of Kosala adjoining it on the south and 
west. The kings of Kosala are said to have brought the S^akya land 
within their power and to have exterminated the ruling family. The 
Kosala king to whom this act was ascribed was Yidudabha, the son of 

1 These villages at Aiimonr and Oheynpore in the Saran District still exist, 
... iulmbited by ininential. Rajputs and Bhuinhars. 
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Buddlia^s contemporary and patron Pasenadi, and tliat tbe later legends 
represent the 8akyas as having been destroyed during Bmddlia’s life- 
time.*’ It is, therefore, not improbable that Baja Bir Sen had received the 
Baj and the title from king Vidudabha for his services in snbverting 
the g'akyas.^ The fact that the ancient seat of the earliest Rajas were at 
BharMclioivra^ Perg. Salempore, Majhowli, in the distinct of Gorakhpur, 
further goes to establish this conclusion. The Baghochia Bhninliars^ to 
which the Hiitwa Rajas belong still exist there. 

The patronymic of the earlier Rajas was “ Sen,” which in the i6th 
descent was changed to “ Siipha” and in the 83rd to “Mall,” and in the 
87th to “Shahi.” The tradition is that these titles were conferred 
on thein by the Emperor of Delhi. But this cannot at least be correct 
in the case of the 16th Raja Jagat Sinha, whose date, according to the 
aforesaid calculation, comes to be about 150 B.C., when the modern Delhi 
was unknown. Although Yudbisthira, the hero of the Mahabharata, 
founded the city of Indrapvastha, the site of which coincides with a 
part of Delhi, nothing was known of it till the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, when king Dilu founded a new city which he named Delhi 
after himself. Moreover, at this remote period, the Maurya kings of 
Magadh, descendants of the mighty Asoka, were reigning in the Northern 
India and there was no “ Emperor^’ or “ King of Delhi.” But the date 
thus ascribed to this Raja brings us very approximately to a historical 
incident. Meander, the Baotrian king of Sakala, in the Panjab, had 
advanced in 141 B.C., as far as the city of Saketa in Kosala (Ayodhya), 
but had to retrace his steps on account of the stubborn resistance he 
met with from Pusyamitra, the general of the last Maurya king, 
Brihadratha. It seems that Raja Jagat Sinha had assisted the Maurya 
king in driving out his enemies and thus got the title of “Sinha” 
which means ‘ Lion,’ an emblem of the Mauryas which is still found on 
the pillars of Asoka in these parts. But as the name of even the great 
king Asoka had been foi-gotten by the people, and has only been 
unearthed by the researches of scholars, everything of remote antiquity 
is erroneously ascribed to Delhi, the real fact having been lost in 
oblivion. 

1 Wlien this paper was read in the meeting, Mahainahopadhyaya Ham 
Prasad Shastri argued that if we only loosen a little the rigidity of assigning 
the 25 years’ rule to each Raja, we could at once identify this Bir Sen, the founder 
of the Hiitwa Raj family, with a historical personage, Bir Sen, who was Genera! 
of the Sunga king and had conquered Deccan and was ancestor of the Sen kings of 
Bengal. 

^ The tradition is that the Bagachin Bhuinhars and the Bisen Rajputs, to which 
the hlajhowli Eajas belong, are descended from the one and the same ancestor, 
Mnyur Bhatt, who had four wives of four castes. 
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Bj tiie same method of calculation we arrive at tlie date of the 83rii 
Baja, Jay Mail, to be abon(i 1525 A.D. This was , an age of, unrest and 
disorder in India. The last of the Lodi kings fell into the hands of 
Babar in the Battle of Panipat and Babar became master of an esten- 
si¥e territory from the western limits of Bengal to the eastern bound- 
ary of Persia, The Pathans had attempted to set np a new kingdom 
at Jaunpur under the leadership of Darya Khan Loliani. On heariiig 
of this Babar set out for Jaunpur and defeated him. In his expedition 
he obtained possession of Benares and Patna, and his son Pj?ince 
Humayun was left to tranquilise and settle Oudh. Bebar was in pos- 
session of Mahmud Lodi^^ w^ho made himself master in 1529, Babar 
defeated Mahmud Lodi and appointed the gi^andson of Darya Khan to 
the Government of Beliar. Then followed the memorable figbts between 
Humayun and Sher Shah resulting in Humayun’s flight. The battles 
of Biixar (1539) and Kanauj in which Humayun was completely routed 
by Sher Shah took place at this time, and Sher Shah ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1540 A.D. Such times of disorder and tronbies 
gave ample scope for exhibiting one’s military genius, and there 
seems little doubt that Raja Jay Mall had aided one of the parties 
and received, or more probably assumed, the title of ‘*Malla’’ (mean- 
ing in Sanskrit, ‘Wrestler),’ for it is not likely that any Mahomedan 
kings of such remote date would have conferred a title which has purely 
a Sanskrit origin and signification. To fix accurately the dates of these 
earlier Rajas is, if not altogether -hopeless, a hard task, and in this respeei 
the Sanads, &c., if available, would have been of much use, but all earlier 
records of the Raj were either destroyed or taken away by the rebel 
Maharaja Fateh Siiahi of w^hom we will speak later on. In the absence 
of any such documentary evidence, the materials for the history of the 
period of these earlier Rajas are necessarily the composition of the 
hereditary bards (Raj Bliats) I'etained in the Durbar, the tradition 
current in the Raj family and in collateral branches and the popular 
belief in the places alleged to have been connected with any historical 
.incidents. . . 

We have come to the Raja who is the 86th in descent, Kalyan Mall, 
the first in the line to receive the title of Maharaja. He had made his 
seat at Kalyai) pur, named after him, where the ruins of his fortress 
and a big w’-ell of 50 feet ill diameter, said to have been constructed by 

i Copper coins of the Lodis are often found in these parts. The author found 
some, as also the former D.S.P. of 'Saran, Mr. Knyvett, near Kataya Police outpost 
in 1898.' ' 

^ The title ‘‘ Malta is very old. As for, the, “Mallas” of Kusiwara and Pava, 
mde Sacred' Books'of the East, Tol.-'KI, Buddhist' Suttas. 
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liiiu are still extant. We calculate his date, with a greater Mstoricai 
certaintj, to be 1600 A.D., i.e., the latter part of the reign of Akbar, 
when the groat Financier Raja Todar Mall was Viceroy of Bengal and 
Behar and the division of the country into Parganas after a general 
Surrey was taken in hand. Kalyan Mall must have greatly assisted 
Todar Mall in his undertakings, and in recognition of the services 
rendered by him the pargana Kalyanpur Kuacli, wherein his seat lay, 
was named after his capital and he was made a Maharaja by the Great 
Akbar. ( TTtle Note on page 227.) 

The next, 87th Raja, was Maharaja Khemkaran Singh Shahi, 
Bahadur, who received both the title of Maharaja Bahadur/' and 
Shahi ” from the Emperor o£ Delhi. This last patronymic is yet 
current in the family. His date we calculate to be 1625 A.D., in the 
latter part of the reign of Jahangir, when Behar enjoyed a degree of 
internal tra'aquility wdiich had not fallen to its lot at any time pi’evious 
to tlio Mahomedan conquest, In the days of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan, Twe find the Hindu chiefs appointing their agents in the 
court of Delhi to protect and further their interest, to personally 
attend in the Emperor's court, and to accept military and civil 
services under them; and some such meritorious services had enabled 
Khemkaran Shahi to get the double title of Maharaja Bahadur ” and 
Shahi " (a word offpure Persian origin meaning ‘ of royal rank ’) and 
raised him to the highest pitch of honour he could aspire. The fact 
that the Majhowli chiefs received similar honours and that the 
Darbhaiiga and Bettiah Maharajas owe their origin to these Emperors 
of Delhi goes to corroborate our conclusion^ 

Maharaja Khemkaran Shahi was equally blessed in the ramifica- 
tion of his issues. We find from the genealogical tree of the Hutwa 
Raj family, annexed herewith, that he had five sons and a brother and 
must have found the little fortress of Kalyanpur too small for him and 
very much unsuited to his present high position. So he must have 
shifted his capital from Kalyanpur to Husainpur, about 3 miles from 
Kalyanpur, and built an extensive fort there on a very imposing site 
and commanding position between the junctions of the two rivers Jharai 
and Shiahi, the last one now entirely silted up. Husainpur remained 
the seat of the Hutwa Maharajas till it was destroyed during the 
reign of Warren Hastings in the rebellion of Maharaja Fateh Shahi, 
the 99tli in descent, who had also enlarged the precinct of the fort by 

^ It 3S a noteworthy fact that the tonr quondam chiefs of Behar, Bamraon 
Bettiah, Darbhanga and Hutwa, received similar honour almost simultaiieously from 
the British Government. They were all made Knight Coumianders of the Indian 
Empiro one by one. 
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adding anofclier fort wMcli is still called tlie Is ay a hillalil^. , After tlie 
fall o! H.nsaiopiir tlie family split into two, the' elder braiicli In,, tlie direct 
line of Mabaraja Fateli Shalii establishing at Tancolii,: wdiere they 
found the Tancolii Raj in Gorakhpur; and the younger branch, descend- 
ants of Babn Basant Shahi, establishing , at Hatwa, founded the present 
Hntwa Raj at about 1802 A.D. The ruins of the fort .Husainpur are 
sfcili extant, and the place abounds 'in sites of liistorieal interest. The 
late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi, Bahadur,. K.0.I.E»> liad built a 
decent bungalow on an elevated p].ace in the old fort ” in front of an 
ancient archway still, supporting a big banyan tree, had laid a very ex- 
tensive mango garden of about 300 Bebar bighas on both sides of the 
road, excavated a big tank with gbat in front of the temple , of Siva 
eoiistructed by him, and re- excavated one within the fort and edified its 
bank with a masonry ghat, ■ 

A historical tradition is associated with the name of the 95t!i 
Maharaja Jubraj Shalii, Bahadur. He is said to have wrested Pargana 
Seepab, whicb sti.ll forms a portio.n of -the Raj, , from Raja Kabul 
Mabo.med, of Barheria,. wbo'was killed in the fight. , The lineal descen- 
dants of Raja .Kabul Mahomed who are .still living in .tlie destroyed c4ta- ': 
del have in their family a-. like' tradition .with respect to the ruins of 
iheir fortune. There is a nicelegend coniiected with this event. It is 
said that Maharaja Jiibraj^ Shahi '.Bahadur was several, times defeated in 
Iiis wars with the Raja -Kabul Mahomed of Barlieria, who began to ex- 
tend his estate by encroaching on the Husaiiipiir (Hiitw'a) Raj. The 
Mahomedan chief is said to have made a haughty proposal to the Maha- 
raja to give up two villages. Turhaha and Bhurhiha, and to retain twm 
others, Selari and Bhelari, and demanded that if the -^laharaja was not 
agreeable to that settlement he '.would claim all the four.® After liis 
last defeat the Maharaja .ivas fl-e.exDg through the jungles with a hand- 
ful of followers, when the Goddess Bhavani appeared to him in a dream 
and complained tliat she -was miserable under the Mahomeclaii rules. 
She encouraged the Maharaja - to 'fight again with his handfii! of men 
and promised aid. The-, .moment you. commence your journey/^ she 
said, ‘‘you will see a Jackal on. the left and a serpent on the right, how 
down to the former and. kill the latter.’* ■- The Maharaja acted according 

1 .There is a stone image of, a Goddess .called under a Bar tree on 

the bank of the Jliarai river. The Bajas-of Husahipar before going to battle used 

to worship her and present oSerings,-- .Probably a phonetic coBtraction 

of meaning Goddess of assi8,taiice., 

s Thus sings tho bard “ WWT’fT aFfk ! cftc ! 

JTT*ft cit JTRt Hwl Tf % frk 6” 
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to lier instructions and gained a complete victory over his adversary at 
the decisive battle of Ramchandrapore, a mile east of Thaway. The 
image of Diirga was found in the forest of Thaway, which was an old 
fortress, in accordance with the dream dreamt by the Maharaja, under a 
singular and peculiar tree which still exists within the temple compound 
and whose leaves some years ago were sent to the Society for identifica- 
tion. It is reported that one of the feet of the Goddess had sunk to a 
fathomless depth and the other is out resting on a figui'e of a lion. The 
Maharajas of Hutwa have raised a splendid temple for the Goddess and 
built a palace for their residence as they often resort there for worship- 
ping the Goddess. Food Bali** for Jackals is still offered in the Jun- 
gles. A big fair is held there in the month of Qhait, 

To ascertain more correctly the date of MaharaJ JubraJ Shahi, 
Bahadur, we should make the date of Maharaja Fateh Shahi, which is 
very well-known and anthentic, our locus standi^ because only three 
generations intervened between him and Maharaja Fateh Shahi who 
had raised the standard of rebellion against the British Government in 
1767 A.'D. By the examination of the genealogical tree of the Hutwa 
Raj family, it appears that the two Maharajas, the 96ch and the 97th, 
who succeeded Maharaja JubraJ Shahi, Bahadur, had only an ephemeral 
existence, and Maharaja Chait Shahi, Bahadur, the eldest son of JubraJ 
Shahi, dying without any issue and the Raj reverting, in accordance 
with its time-immemorial KulScara, to the eldest male member of the 
family, Maharaja Kurtal Shahi, Bahadur, a brother of Maharaja Jubi'aJ 
Shahi,. and the 4th son of Maharaja Balbhadra Shahi, Bahadur. So 
allowing a lapse of 50 years instead of 75 from JubraJ Shahi to Fateh 
Shahi, the former seems to have lived at about 1719 A.D, This was a 
period of anai’chy and unrest in India. The Great Moghul Empire was 
doomed. About this time (1719) Farrukhsiyar^s life was put an end to, 
and the Saiyid brothers were carrying on the Government iu the name of 
Muhammad Shah, the emperor elected by them. The Nizam of Hydera- 
bad had become independent, the Marhattas were plundering the 
Deccan, Malwa, and Guzerat, and every chief in India was trying to 
raise his head inspired with a spirit of self-agrandisement. 

We now come to Maharaja Sirdar Shahi, the immediate predecessor 
of Maharaja Fateh Shahi. He seems to have lived till 1747. He is said 
to have invaded the principality of Majhowli, in Gorakhpur, and to have 
demolished their fortress.^ It is said that one of the conditions on which 

1 The Majhowii Maharajas were of considerable influence during the reign of 
the Delhi Moghul Emperors. They were called tilak dhari Eajas, ” i,e., empowered 
to instal other Eajas. It is said that one of the menial servants (a Kahar by caste) 
of a Maharaja of Majhowli while shampooing the feet of his master had ncoidentany 
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Sirdar Siialii bad made peace wifeb tbe ^ Majhowli BaJaj was tbat tbe 
latter was not to go abont with ISTisliaiis (flags), and drums {Daiikas), 
ensigns of Rajasliip, until be bad retaken these by force from tbe Husain- 
pur (Hutwa) Rajas; and that tbe Majhowli chiefs, tbougb they are still 
known as Rajas, yet go about conforming to tbe conditions of Ibis, as tliey 
deem it, ignominious treaty. These Msbans and Dankas of Majhowli 
are said to be still in possession of tbe Tomcolii Rajas, tbe elder nrancb 
' of tbe Hutwa Raj family, residing in Gorakhpur District. This must 
have been during the total fall of tbe Delhi Empire which ensued after 
the invasion and departure of Hadir Shah. Tbe Marbattas were the 
masters of the whole Deccan and commenced depredation in Bengal and 
Bebar exacting Chatith nnder tbe leadership of Ragliuji Bbonsli ; 
Malwa and Guzerat had separated from the Empire ; the Sikhs were 
powerful ill Punjab and the Rohillas were virtually independent. In 
short the Emperor was Emperor of India only in name, and the local 
chiefs fought with each other with impunity. 

Next we come to a period of which we have authentic records which 
well supply an omission of events yet unrecorded by any historian of 
WaiTen Hastings’ administration. Even Burke witli all his mastery of 
details in his ^Impeachment’ was not cognisant of the vState of Bebar 
at that time. The 99tb of tbe line was Maharaja Fateh Shabi Bahadur, 
who, as we have already stated, was a rebel against the British Govern- 
ment in 1767. His lot was cast in troubled and eventful times. The 
Mahomed an power was fast waning, and the English Government bad 
not yet been firmly established in the land. The last of the Moghuls, 
Shah Alam II, by repeated invasions, did more to unsettle the affairs of 
Bebar than to gain any advantage for himself. He had been incited to 
these attempts, by some of the chief zemindars, amongst others, Balvant 
Singh of Benares, a relation and friend of Fateh Shahi’s family. Mir 
Kasim’s attempt at uprooting the British power had signally failed, and 

fallen on his feet dozing, and his forehead touched the Maharaja’s toe. Thou art 
. a Kaja now and I will give you a Eaj, ” exclaimed the Maharaja, and promised that 
the distance he would carry him in sleep in a Palki would be his Eaj. The Palki- 
bearers went round a considerable portion of the Maharaja’s estate, who was only 
awakened by the cries of his honest men alarmed to see the Maharaja’s doom. 
The portion thus got by the Palki-bearers now forms the Perdowna Estate in 
Gorakhpur, ai^a although the Eoy Sahebs of Perdowna (the decendants of the re- 
cipient of the grant) are bigger Zemindars in the district than the present Maharaja 
himself, they attend on the Majhowli Maharaja on the Dasehra day with Eatliav 
chilinohi to exhibit their loyalty. 

The high position then held by the Majhowli chief must have been one of 
envy to Maharaja Sirdar Sahi, and to humiliate the former must have been the 
latter’s ambition. 

I. 24 
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the East India Company obtained the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. The administration of affairs in Bebar was vested in a joint 
eonncil of Europeans and natives, and when at tlie end of the year 1767, 
the Revenue Collector of Sircar Saran demanded rents on behalf of the 
Company, Eateli Shahi not only refused to pay them but gave fight to 
the Company’s troops who were sent against him in consequence, and it 
was with much diificiilty that these troops succeeded in expelling him 
from Husainpur. The revenue of the, district of Husainpur w-as then 
farmed out to one Govind Ram ; but Fateh Shahi, w’ho had retired into 
the jungles bordering on the then indej)endent dominions of the Yizier 
of Oudh and the province of Behar, watched every opportunity of making- 
raids into the district, to jDlunder the villages and stop the collection of 
revenue. The unsettled state of the country, his easy access to the 
territories of an independent prince, where British troops were unable to 
pursue him and where a part of his zemindari was situated, the im- 
penetrable jungles which surrounded the place, Pargaiia Jogini, to 
which he had removed his family residence (the present Ttimcohi) 
from Husainpur, the collusion of the amils of the Yizier of Oudh, and 
above all the attachment of the subjects to their expelled Raja and their 
dislike of a Government farmer, — all contributed to favour his desigtis, 
and he kept the country around in a constant state of terror and the 
British authorities constantly on the alert. In 1772, the year just pre- 
ceding Warren Hastings’ appointment to the Governor-Generalship of 
the Indian possessions of the Company, in one of these raids, Govind Ram, 

. the Government farmer, was put to death, and the revenue collection 
came to a stand-still. The Collector of Sircar Saran, which included 
the former district of Husainpur, finding that the i-ents could not be 
collected so long as Fateh Shahi remained in that situation, recommend- 
ed that he should be induced to come in on the promise of an allowance 
being granted him by Government. Govind Ram’s murder was forgiven 
on Fateh Shahi’s solemnly denying any knowledge of the transaction, and 
the Collector’s recommendation on his behalf was acceded to. Fateh 
Shahi then came to Patna, and on an allowance being fixed for his main- 
tenance promised to live quietly with his family at Husainpur, which 
. was then under the charge of one Mir Jumla,^ who was styled Superin- 
tendent of Government Revenue ; and the Husainpur Raj Estates, after 
being kept under direct management for a year, were let out in farm to 
Babu Basant Shahi, cousin of Maharaja Fateh Shahi, on the security of 
the unfortunate Raja Chait Singh of Benares. But the turbulent dis- 
position of Fateh Shahi did not long allow him to remain in this condi- 
tion of quietude. Within two months he withdrew again from the 
i This is evidently a mistake for Mir Jamal 5 see page 210.— Ed. 
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coiintrj ' and conimeBced anew' bis ' career as a border freebooter. Gon» 
slant ^ complaints now; began to lie received' .at tlie Central .Board' of 
Patna, from tlie officers entrusted witli tbe collectioris, of tlie viirioiis 
depredations committed by Pateb Sbabi ; and in the beginning of May, 
1775, tlie Pro 'viiicial Council, wliiclr then bad taken tbe place of tbe 
Central Board, received information that both Babii Basant' Sliabi and Mir 
Jiinila bad been killed by him in a nigbt-attack whieli be bad' made on 
tbem at a place called Jadopur on tbe bank of ilie Gandak. It is said 
that Eateb Sbalii was at the jungle of Charhhia on tbe opposite side of 
{lie river Khamva^ bordering on the district of Gorakhpur, when be bad 
received information that Babu Basant Sbalii was collecting rent at 
Jadopur whicli was about 22 miles from his abode. Fateh Sliabi stalled 
at once with one thousand horsemen and three hundred matchlock men, 
and marcliing the whole night reached bis enemy’s abode early in the 
morning of the next day and suiToiinded it. Two legends are current 
regarding the murder of Babu Basant Sbalii. One is that Fateh Sbabi 
bad implored Basant Sbalii to join bis side against tbe English, which 
proposal Basant Sliabi bad stubbornly refused on the ground that be 
had pledged not to be disloyal to the English. Thereupon Fateh Sbalii 
challenged Basant Sliabi to a duel in which the latter was killed. The 
other is that Fateh Sbalii, after overtaking Basant Shahi, was overpower- 
ed with a feeling of fraternal affection and was retreating, when he was 
questioned by one of his menial servants, Gopal Bari, and a kinsman- 
follower, why he let off Basant Shahi after getting liini within his hold 
with so much trouble. To this the Maharaja is said to liave abusively 
replied, I let him off because he was my cousin. Was he your son-in-law 
that you let him off ? ” Thus incited, these two men at once rushed 
upon Basant Shahi and beheaded him. The place where he ivas behead- 
ed, once a garden, is still chilled Mtulkai ay a Bag, and the peepiil tree under 
which this atrocious act was committed, is yet worshipped by the Maha- 
rajas of Hutwa, Avho directly owe their origin to Basant Shahi. Maha- 
raja Fateh Sbalii then sent the head of the deceased to liis ivife at Hu- 
saiupiir, who with her husband’s head on her lap ascended the funeral pyre 
followed by 13 of her maid-servants, littering at the same time an ever- 
lasting curse to her progeny who would ever have any connection what- 
soever with Fateh Sliahi’s family— a mandate still strictly adhered to 
by the Maharajas of Hutwa, wlio when passing th rough the Taracohi 
(Fateh Sliahi’s) Raj do not even drink water or take any food belonging 
to the place. Under the shadowy grove of an ancient Banian tree in the 
fort of H usaiii pur there exist 14 ivherein are enshrined the ashes 

of these 14 Satis who are worshipped annually and every time the 
Maharajas and Maharaiiis of Hutwa visit the place. 
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The news of the murder of Babu Basant SbaM and Mir Jumla 
liaving been reported to the authorities, two companies of Sepoys 
under Lieutenant Erskiiie, the 16th Battalion of Bengal Sepoys, who 
were then at a short distance, immediatly set out in pursuit, but Fateh 
Shalii conducted his movement with such celerity that he had fled to 
his I'etreat of Jogini jungle with his booty before any information of 
his movements was received. Fateh Shahi had under him now a train- 
ed body of horsemen and matchlock men, and his followers had been 
swollen by the addition of and banditti. The whole count ly 

was brought under contribution by him, apd Lieutenant Brskine express- 
ed an opinion to the provincial council at Patna, that unless a body of 
troops were to follow and drive him out of the Jogini jungles, Fateli 
Shahi would prove a pest to the inhabitants around, and that there was 
so many entrances to this jungle that it would take at least a battalion 
of Sepoys to block them up and pursue the rebel with any prospect of 
success. The provincial council of Patna recommended in their letter, 
dated I4th June, 1775, to the Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Groveriior- 
General and Council of Eevenue, that as Fateh Siiahi had taken 
possession in the dominions of Nawab Asafuddaula of Oudh, and as 
it was not practicable to seize his person without the assistance of tlie 
Nawab’s faujdars in the Gorakhpur Districfc, the ISTawab should be writ- 
ten to through Mr. Bristow, the then British resident at the Court of 
Oudh,, to render such assistance. Accordingly the Governor- Genei.\al 
and Council wrote to the Hawab of Oudh and Mr. Bristow that the 
person found to be concerned in the murder might be appreb ended. 
But though there was a seeming compliance with this request, nothing 
appears to have been definitely done for the arrest of Fateh Shahi. 
Lieutenant Hardinge then stationed at Baragaon (3 miles from the 
present Hutwa) was sent in pursuit with a body of Sepoys of the 5th 
battalion. His instructions were to co-operate with Syed Mahomed, the 
Faujdar of Gorakhpur, for the arrest of Fateh Shahi, and on no account 
to act as principal. Lieutenant Hardinge and his detachment remained 
for seven days in Syed Mahomed’s camp in hourly expectation of coming 
into close quarters with the rebel, and when Hardinge persuaded the 
Syed to march within a hundred and fifty yards of the rebel entrench- 
ments, thinking that an efEort to seize the rebel would then be inevitable, 
Syed Mahomed’s troops stopped short, and would not advance a yard 
towards the jungle. At this juncture, Hardinge received a message 
from the Syed telling him that the attack would be deferred till the 
next morning. It was afterwards found that Syed Mahomed was 
then engaged in settling his revenue matters with the rebel and Lieute- 
nant Hardinge, thinking that his instructioiis were to assist in the 
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arrest of Fateli Sliahi and not to collect revenue for the Nawab, at once 
returned to Baragaon with his detachment in disgust. He, however, 
found that rebers position so strong that he wrote to the Provincial 
Council of Patna that to ensure success, lie must have a greater force 
than that which he then commanded, and also a gun. The season of the 
year was then too far advanced to despatch a military force for a fresh 
attempt to seize Fateh Shahi ; but Lieutenant Hardinge was instructed 
to surprise him if possible, and to issue a proclamation offering a re- 
ward of Rs. 10,000 to any person who should either apprehend him or 
point out the place of his residence. In tlie meantime the Kawab of 
Oudli was written to, to farm out the portion of Husainpur zeniindary 
comprised in his dominions on a fair and equitable adjustment of rent 
to the farmer with whom the rest of the zernindary situated in the 
British Territory had been settled ; and Captain Coxe, then commanding 
a battalion at Bagaha, was instructed to hold himself ready to march 
wnth his battalion to Gorakhpur and to use his utmost endeavours in 
conjunction wntli the Hawab’s force, both to apprehend Fateh Shahi and 
to put tl'.e farmer in possession of the Husainpur zernindary. 

Nothing, however, appears to have been done, as the English Gov- 
ernment, soon after, was embarassed on all sides by the rebellion of 
Raja Ohgit Singh of Benares (16th August, 1781), which spread a 
regular conflagration in Behar, or more strictly, in tlie countries between 
Allahabad to Monghjr. In Behar there was a regular concentration 
of troops to harass the English. The revolt of Chait Singh burst sud- 
denly on the officials of Behar, and Mr. Ross, the Revenue Chief at the 
head of the Executive Administration of Patna, wrote to the Council 
at Calcutta on the 20th August, 1781, that “since the revolt of Raja 
Chait Bingh on the 16th instant, every commiinioation by Dak had been 
cut off from thence to Benares, and so well had he (Chait Singh) con- 
certed measures that Mr. Boss could obtain no intelligence whatever 
from that quarter.” On the 29th August, Mr. Grome, the Collector of 
>Saran, wrote to inform Mr. Ross that Riza Kuli Hhan the amil of 
Sasserara was at that time with Raja Chait Singh, and many of the in- 
habitants of that district, particularly the Ujain Rajputs, were sincere- 
ly attached to him, and that one Bunyad Singh, who belonged to Chaitn- 
pore and afterwards became a Mahomedan, was with 150 horses and 500 
armed Sepoys on his way to Ramnagar to Join Riza Kuli Khan. 
A letter dated the 6th October, 1781, from Mr. Ross to Major Hardy, 
Commanding the Patna Militia, shows that Fateh Shahi was still giv- 
ing trouble in Saran at that period with several zemindars and others 
in the Jurisdiction of the Revenue Chief of Patna, and had armed and 
clothed his dependants in the militai*y accoutrements of the Company ; 
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and Major Hardy was accordingly directed to seize al l people so dressed 
in niasqaerade/' The letter of Mr. Ross to the Conncil at Oalcntta 
above alluded to goes on to say that he had dpspatched private messen- 
gers to Mr. Middleton at Lucknow, Colonel Hannay in tlie Gorakhpur 
country, Colonel Janies Morgan commanding the brigade at Cawopore, 
and Captain Williams bordering on the Bangaaud Sircar Saran districts 
to apprise them of these events. A.long with this letter was an extract 
from a private letter from Captain Nokes, commanding a battalion in 
Major Moses Orawfo^d^s regiment at Biixar, on its march to Benares 
dated the 25t]i August, 1781, addressed to Captain Haukesly Hall at 
Dinapore which stated that the country between the river Karamnasa 
and Benares was lined with troops against whom it was madness to pin- 
ceed with a force less than four battalions and as many guns, and that 
the companies of Popham’s regiment that was leffc at Mirzapore and had 
attempted to join the Sikhs that had returned to Chmiar with Mr. 
Hastings, had suffered an astonishing loss. They were intercepted in a 
narrow passage in some of the streets of that town and were butchered 
in a most inhuman manner. Captain Mayafee, of the ai^tillery, was be- 
headed and his head was carried about the town as a trophy. This 
gentleman had also the company of Frenchmen that Sir Eyre Coote 
brought from Madras, eonsisting of 100 men, who w^ere also biiserably 
hacked to pieces, and only 14 of them escaped to Chunar. Five other 
artillery of&cers were killed and wounded with Captain Mayafee and 
to complete their niisfortune, Captain Maxwell and his battalion 
were in great danger as parties of men Tvere lying in wait to intercept 
his passage at the ghats of Gogra. The letter further stated that “ a 
number of Daudiesv( rowers) of the G-overnoFs fleet that arrived that day, 
gave an account of several of their brethren being tied together and 
chucked in the river and drowned and others cut to pieces. '7 The mur- 
der of the English soldiers was retaliated with vengeance ; for we find 
Major Moses Crawford commanding the 28th regiment of Sepoys, 
writing from Camp Dildarnagar : “ The roads on all quarters are stop- 
ped, and Jiarharas going between this and Ramiiagar can only travel in 
the night and conceal themselves in the day, and even then they are 
sometimes obliged to show a light pair of heels for their escape. You 
will have observed that Popham in a sally among the enemy some 
nights ago possessed himself of four guns and that many of Raja Gliait 
SinglTs followers are relinquishing his cause. This 1 heard from Popham's 
harkaras It is uncertain whether this will reach you, as it must pass 
through a very large jungle which is filled with a crowd of rascals 'who 
make a point of intercepting our correspondence as much as they can. 
I have just sent oif a party to burn one of their villages in this neigh- 
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boiirlioocl, in terrorem to tlie rest. We liave plenty of proYisioiis of all 
sorts and commonly get it for tie trouble of taking it from deserted 
villages, or of those who are disaffected to ns, which villages we always 
burn/’ 

At Aurangabad Raja Narain Singh of Siris and Cntnmba had col- 
lected a large body of matchlock men and joined Chait Singl/s faiij- 
dar, Becliii Singh, at Marahab, with a force estimated at 15,000 strong', 
and in order to resist progress of Major James Crawford’s regiment 
w^hich inarched from Chetra to effect a j auction with Major Moses Craw- 
ford at Biixar, who wms directed by the GoYernor-Geiieral to take post in 
the vicinity of Bijngarli to intercept Chait Singl/s troops at Eamnagar, 
I^Tarain Singh posted himself at the foot of the pass of Argoor with 
1,500 matchlock men intending to dispute the passage of the troops. 
Major Crawford li earing of this arrangement quitted Argoor and made 
for Cowreaii pass which he occupied, and pushed his waj^ without moles- 
tation over the hills to Bijiigarh, Narain Singh was afterwards arrest- 
ed and prosecuted for rebellion and murder of one Byroo Singh, an in- 
ferior zemindar under him, and was sent to Dacca as a State prisoner. 

Raja Akbar Ali Khan of Nurhat and Samoy was confined at Patna 
for owing lieavy arrears. On the breaking out of Chait Singh’s rebel- 
lion he made ids escape and raised a body of 5,000 matchlock men and 
commenced plundering the country. On the 13tii October, 1781, En- 
sign Downes, of Militia, was sent to quell the insurrection and to capture 
the rebel, but he speediij^ found his force of one company insuflicieut for 
the purpose, as the Raja had taken a strong position in the G-umeah 
pass to resist the advance of the troops. Accordingly two companies of 
soldiers under Captain Powell were despatched from Dinapore, >vho after 
a hard straggle on the 22nd October, occupied a hill which commanded 
the enemy’s position. The rebel was driven out of the pass with sig- 
nal loss and chased into the Khai^ackpur hills in the Jarisdiction of Mr. 
Cleveland who was requested to seize him. Apparently afterwards the 
rebellion of Akbar Ali was condoned. 

Such being the troubled times in Be bar, and fclie Morth-West, it 
was impossible for Maharaja Fateh Shalii to keep quiet and not to avail 
of this opportunity. In forwarding the petition of Maharaja Kalyaii 
Singli, of Patna, and his Kaib Raja Kheali Ram— -persons with whom the 
whole of Sabah Behar was settled by tiie Governor- General in April, 
1781, under the title of Dewan of the company — to the Governor- Gene- 
ral ad Ghiinargarh ou the 30th August, Mr. Ross wrote: ‘‘Fateh Shahi 
had been induced from the present aspect of things to enter Husainpur, 
but Mr. Grome, the Collector of that district, had taken the most effec- 
tual measures to prevent him from penetrating any great lengtii in the 
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district.” Fateli Slialii’s action at this moment lias been well described 
in the annexed petition of the sons of Babu Bhnjjii Singh (of whom 
we shall presently speak) forwarded to Mr. Thomas Graham, Acting 
President and Member of the Board of Revenue, Port William, by the 
Acting Collector, of Saran, with his letter of 11th July, 1805. In it we 
find that, “ in 1189 P.S. (1781 A.D.) when the Governor-General was 
at Benares to punish the rebel Raja Chait Singh he had ordered the 
different divisions of the army inoluding the battalion stationed at Bara- 
gaoiiin Perguuah Kalyanpur Kowadi to join him at that place. Raja 
Pateh Shahi availing himself of the opportunity offerred by their ab- 
sence, came with Ajeet Mull and other zemindars from Gorakhpur with a 
body of 20,000 men to Baragaon and attacked and plundered the station. 
Mr. Grome, the Collector of the district, on receipt of this intelligence 
wrote a panoamh to Dhujju Singh desiring him to join the tehsildar 
and afford his assistance in driving Maharaja Pateh Shahi beyond the 
boundary of the company’s provinces. Dhujju Singh immediately call- 
ed his adherents amounting to about one thousand men, and after unre- 
mitting exertions for eighteen days succeeded in defeating Pateh Shahi in 
battle, and at length obliged him to x'etreat to the jungles with the loss 
of many hundreds of the people who fell in different engagements. 
Dhujju Singh and his sons were also severely wounded when Major 
Lucas with a reinforcement of regular troops came to his assistance and 
uniting his forces with those of Dhujju Singh, whom for their gallant 
conduct he honoured by giving the lead in action, soon after drove Pateh 
Shahi out of the District.^ That gentleman reported to the Government 
the zeal and meritorious behaviour of Dhujju Singh, and the Governor- 
General was pleased to send for Dhujju Singh to Benares, bestowed on 
him a hhelat of gold cloth and the usual habitments with many other 
distinguished marks of bis favour, and promised that when the Governor- 
General would return to Patna he would dismiss him with furtlier 
honorary rewards, and at the same time ordering the Dewan, Canto Babu, 
to furnish whatever he might require for his expenses. The Governor- 
General then went to Bijxigarh, and when he returned from thence to 
Calcutta, Dhujju Singh intended to have gone with him, but owing to the 
wounds he had received in the battles he was unable to do so. When 
the Governor-General reached Calcutta he issued orders to Mr. Grome 
directing him to pay a pension of Rs, 200 per month for the main- 
tenance of Dhujju Singh and the widows aud orphans of those killed 
or wounded in the fight.” 

1 Tliere still exist at Baragaon the tombs of the European officers killed in this 
fight. There is no tablet on them denoting their names. 
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Tlie rebellion of Obait Singh was quelled, peace and tranquility 
restored, and yet we find till 1785 Fateh Sbahi at large, the terror of the 
surrounding countries and the source of troubles to British Governmeiit, 
and the local authorities were afraid to grant the Raj to the next heii’, 
Bahu Mabesh Dutt Sbahi, the son of Basant Shabi, lest he sbould ob- 
struct the collections and repeat towards the son the same atrocities 
which he had perpetrated on the father* 

Before ascending the funeral pyre with her husband’s head on her 
lap, the wife of Basant Sbahi entrusted her only minor son to the care of 
Bahu DhuJJu Singh, of Bhurtlioohi, a Rajput feudal lord of great in- 
fluence under the Husainpur Raj, and he served as guardian of the 
minor with fidelity proverbial to his race. He saw the best way to secure 
the interest of his ward was to carry out loyally the wishes of the Bri- 
tish Government and set bis face against the murderer of bis father* 
With this view be expended all that he was worth and borrowed to the 
full extent of his credit, in raising a body of troops. With these men 
and Mahesh Dutt Sliahi by his side, he was night and day with Captain 
Coxe traversing the woods in pursuit of Fateh Sbahi, and earned the 
good-will of the local authorities for himself and his master. The Re- 
venue Council of Patna in their letter to the Governor-General in 
Council, dated 17tii April, 1778, recommended, that Fateh Sbahi 
should he declared to have forfeited his zemindary, and that it should 
he bestowed on the young Mahesh Dutt Sbahi, and that some villages 
should be added to the tahiha of Dhujju Singh who should be declared 
the Dewan.” To this recommendation the Governor-General in Council 
wrote in reply: ‘‘We have attentively considered your recommeiida- 
tions of Mahesh Dutt and Dhujju Singh but do not think it proper at 
this time to comply with them. Yon may inform them that, when, 
with their assistance, we shall have apprehended the person of Fateh 
Sbahi, we shall pay pi*oper attention to their pretentions and services/^ 
(F^'de Appendix). 

With the return of a settled state of things in 1785, Fateh Sliahi 
though still at large, and in the enjoyment of that portion of liis zemia- 
daries which was situated in the district of Gorakhpur in the dominions 
of the Fawab of Oudh, left ofl his predatory life and peacefully settled 
himself down, perhaps finding in despair all his attempts to gain inde- 
pendence only to prove futile. He became in 1808 fakir after leading 
the life of a Robin Hood continuously for 18 years and a retired life for 
24i years. It was the constant endeavours of hia^ons to regain the good- 
will of the British authorities in order to recovei* their lost patrimony. 
In 1790 the youngest son petitioned before Mr. Montgomerie, the Settle- 
ment Officer of Saran, to he allowed to settle for the revenue of tho 
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Husaiiipur Eaj on belialf of Fateh Slialii, and the elaim was treated in- 
admissible. Similar applications were also made in 1816 and 1821 witih 
the same result. In June 1829 the great-grandson of Fateh Sh alii 
hronght a regular suit for the recovery of the Raj, and it was dismissed 
as barred by limitation. A similar claim was again set up in 1848 with 
the like" result. 

In 1784 when Fateh Shahi had commenced to quietly settle down, 
Babii Maliesh Dutt again applied for a Samd for the zemindary of 
Husainpur, and the Grovexmment wrote in reply to the Gommittee of 
Revenue, in their letter dated 2nd November, 1784, saying, that should 
they think it advisable to invest the petitioner with the zemindary of 
Husainpur, it slionld he done on the expressed conditions of his effectu- 
ally suppressing the depredations of Fateh Shahi, and if possible deliver- 
ing up his person to Government within the term of one year. At the 
same time they inserted a clause in his Sanad to the effect that, in the 
event of his failing in obtaining these ends either from negligence or any 
other cause, that might be deemed unsatisfactory by Government, upon 
a report thereof which the Committee was directed to make to Govern- 
ment on the expiration of the current Behar year, he would subject 
himself to immediate dispossession with the loss of every interest which 
he might hold in the land in question. (Vide Appendix), When the 
Government accordingly was about to confer upon Babu Mahesh Dutt 
Shahi the Husainpur Raj he died in 1785 A.D. It is said that the 
astrologers having predicted that Babu Mahesh Dutt's lease of life was 
only for 22 years, his guardian Dhujju Singh hastened to maxuy him at 
an early age with the daughter of the Chainpur Babu, in oi*der that 
he might have an issue to continue his line ; ^ and requested the Babu 
to send the bride to the biudegroom’s house within the year of the mai’- 
riage, which was contrary to his family custom. The bride’s father sent 
a haughty answer of refusal, whei^enpon Dhujju Singh had Mahesh Dutt 
married again at once for the second time to a poor country gild who 
gave birth^ to a posthumus child, afterwards Maharaja Chattradhaiu 

i In this marriage of the orphan Mahesh Dntt Shahi, the ceremony called Imli 
Qhoina,'’ hy which the matron of the house, placing the bridegroom on her lap, 
has to taste a mango leaf chewed by him, was performed by Dhujju Singh’s wife. 
Dhujju Singh’s descendants are therefore to some extent looked down by their 
jealous clansmen who erroneously allege they have lost their caste thereby. 

^ It is said that when the bride was being taken to the bridegroom’s house in 
a Palki, a big cobra with ui3raised hood interposed at a place, south of the present 
Hutwa, and would not let the Palki pass. The astrologers were consulted and they 
declared this to be an auspicious omen, showing that the bride would be the mother 
of a mighty ruler who would bring the country under one umbrella 
Hence the Maharaja was so named. 
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Shalii Baliadui’, about two months after Babu Mahesli Dafct^s demise 
On the 2isfc tfamiaxy, 1791, the Government o£ Lord Cornwallis on the 
recommendation of the local authorities conferred on Ohattradhari 
Shahi, the minor son of Mahesh Butt Shahi, the confiscated estate of 
Husainpur* But as the grantee was then only five years of age the 
estate passed under the protection of the Court of Wards, then recently 
formed, Dhujju Singh continning to be the guardian of the minor. In 
1802 Chattradiiari Shahi attained majority and came into actual posses- 
sion of his zemindaries. He now shifted from Bhurthuhee, where he 
and his late father lived so long under Dhujju Singh’s protection, and 
founded the present seat of Hutwa^ where lie built his palace and fort 
surrounded with moats, and granted to Babu Dhujju Singh as jagir 
the village Hutwa Boojrook (meaning the guardian of Hutwa), which 
was named after his own capital. But the title of “Maharaja Bahadur” 
was not conferred on him till 1837 , that is, until Fateh Shahi, of whom 
it may be said— 

“ He left a name at which the work! grew pale. 

To paint a moral or adorn a tale ’’ 

was no more heard of for several years; for it appears to have been 
thought that there could not be two Maharajas of Hnsainpur as long 
as Fateh Shahi was alive. It was on the 27th February, 1837, that the 
Government of Lord Auckland conferred on him the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur with the usual hhelat, and the peshJcas of Rs. 50,000 paid by 
him on this occasion was placed at the disposal of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction to be disposed of in the interest of educa- 
tion. (F^'dc Appendix). 

Maharaja Ohattradhari Shahi rendered valuable assistance to the 
British Government duringtlie Santhal rebellion by placing his resources 
at the disposal of Government and promptly executing the order of the 
district authorities. But the most conspicuous services z'endered by him 
to British Government were in the stormy days of the Indian Mutiny of 
2857-58. “ Throughout the crisis,” wrote the Collector and Magisti-ate 
of Saran, Mr. Bichardson, “the Baja proved himself a staunch ally of 
the British Goverrmient ; Ms loyalty was never for a moment doubted, 
and from the very outset of the rebellion the whole of his resources 

^ Evidently Mr, W. Heey is wrong in identifying Hutwa witii Hastigrama f Jonr- 
nal, A.S.B., ¥oI. LXIS, Part I, Ho. 1, Page SO, of 1900). From mj personal know- 
ledge I am in a position to say that all that he had heard of the late Raja of Hnt- 
wa’s enclosing the ground near Sewan Station is a pure myth. The spot was intend* 
ed for a tenting-ground near the station, as he had to make a drive of 14 miles from 
and to Sewan station and Hutwa. Ho Brahmin had ever spoken to him disparagingly 
of the spot, nor is his death attributed to his enclosing it. 
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were placed at tlie disposal of the antliorities in tlie district for tlie pre- 
servation of peace and order.” (Vide Appendix). Wiien the Mutiny 
broke out in the district of Shahahad and Gorakhpur in June, 1857, the 
Maharaja, an old man of seventy, at once put himself in communica- 
tion with the local authorities, engaged a large contingent of armed men 
with which he guarded all the ghats and private houses of Government 
officials, and sometimes fought with the rebels. “ The efect of this active 
measure,” as described by the Collector to the Commissioner in the letter 
dated the 18th March, 18*58, “ was that whilst the Gorakhpur district 
was temporarily abandoned to anarchy and rapine, not a village on the 
Saran side of the boundary became the scene of disorder.” 
Appendix). When a large body of mutineers appeared at Subhanpury 
near Sewan, the Maharaja assisted the sub-divisional Officer, Mr. Lynch, 
with horses and men, fought the rebels and gained a signal victory.^ It 
is indeed a pity that the historians of the Indian Mutiny, while they 
have indulged in enumerating petty and minor details, have entirely 
omitted to make any mention of the service rendered by this Maharaja 
of Hutwa. 

An internal rising forms an episode in Maharaja Chattradhari 
Sliahi's time. A brahmin of Bhore, named Bujhawan Misir, became very 
powerful, having been aided by the ever-turbulent Bajputs of the place 
who are called “ Khans.” Bujhawan Misir claimed the whole country 
on the other side of the Jherai river to be his hrit (Brahmottar ), even the 
forts of Husainpur. Each time the Maharaja’s troops sent to dispossess 
him were beaten back — in fact Bujhawan Misir held the country in such 
terror for some time that no one from the Hutwa side could dare cross 
the Jher*ai.^ At last the Maharaja had to seek the help of the Govern- 
ment, and Bujhawan was dispossessed of the country and killed by the 
troops of Government. There were also constant fights with the 
Bettiah Baj about demarcation of boundaries between the two EstateSp 
and thousands of both sides were killed. 

^ These mutineers had looted the Govermnent treasury and the public offices 
in Mnzaffarpnr Bistrict, bub being repulsed therefrom had preceded to Sewan, On 
the followiug morning the troops broke out in open mutiny. Headed by Jarif Khan 
they robbed the Monghyr Mail and plundered the Collector’s house. They then 
attacked the Treasury and Jail, but the Police and najibs stood to their posts and 
drove them off, on which they decamped towards Aliganj Sewan.”--"(Sir J. Kaye's 
History of the Sepoy War, Yol. HI.) 

8 Thus sang the bard 1 ^ 

frfftre The Eaja was reduced to diminutive, and his soldiers 

were reduced to the position of a cotton-dresser, while Bujhawan Misir fought 
making the earth tremble under his feet.” 
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Maliaraja Oliattradbari Shalai was a great patron of Sanskrit learn- 
ing. He retained in his Darbar learned pandits from Mithila and Benares^ 
and other places amongst whom, before he became a Sanyasi, was the 
renowned Ram Niranjan Svami, the greatest Savant of India at that 
age, who survived even Maharaja Rajendra Pratap Sliahi, successor of 
Maharaja Chattradliain Shahi. He had opened a Sanskrit school in 
charge of the said Samnt^ wherein nearly 1,000 students from all parts 
of India received education and were fed by the Raj. With such 
veneration was this Savant held hy the Hutwa Maliarajas, that the late 
Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi Bahadur had specially indented 
from Prance a Jewelled Sirpeck (aigrette) containing an enamelled image 
of this Savant, and had named his son and heir, the present MaharaJ 
Kumar, after his monastic nomenclature and had published a beautiful 
biography. 

Maharaja Chattradhari Shahi was an able and excellent administra- 
tor. He considerably enlarged his Raj and with it its income. The 
whole villages on the borders of the Gandak and Gogra now possessed 
by tlie Raj he got from the Bahus of Piirsa on their downfall. He died 
on the 16th March, 1858, leaving, it is said, behind him about 40 lakhs 
of Rupees in the treasury, the greater portion of which is said to have 
been squandered away ^ by his successor in the great Hutwa case, and the 
rest invested in the purchase of Jewellery of the deposed king of Oudhj 
The fruit of his Mutiny services was enjoyed by his successor, Maha- 
raja Rajendra Pratap Shahi, who obtained a perpetual Jagir in Shalva- 
had distiict out of the confiscated o.states of the rebel Kuar Singh, 
then yielding an annual rental of Rs. 20,000, having continued 
to tread in the footsteps of bis great-grandfather, Maharaja Ghattra- 
dhari Shahi, in rendering valuable assistance to Government in the sup* 
pression of the Mutiny. (Fide Appendix). 

The two sons of the Maharaja Chattradhari Shahi having died before 
their father, it was the turn of MaharaJ-Kumar TJgra Pratap Shahi, the 
father of Rajendra Pratap Shahi to succeed ; but Mahara.ja Ohattra- 
dhari Shahi having left a will and expressed his intention before his 
death that Rajendra Pratap, the son of IJgra Pratap, was to succeed him, 
IJgra Pratap Shahi waived his claim in favour of his son who was 
installed Maharaja in 1858. {Vide Appendix). The two sons of the 
second son of Maharaja Chattradhari Shahi, Bahu Tilakdhari Shahi, 

^ So extravagant was his saccessor, Maharaja Eajenclra Pratap Shahi, that in 
his sMkar in theTerrai Jungles, where he stayed for six months, his camp equipages 
consisted of 60 elephants, several big Zemindars related to him, and also many 
dancing girls — nay even his own Bazar to supply rasads to retinues and camp- 
followers and equal number of advancing tents {Pesli-Jchima) for the next stage. 
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and Babu Bir Pratap Slialii, thereupon laid claim for the partition o! the 
Raj on tlie plea that the estate was an ordinary zemindary. Their suit 
at first was tried by tlie District Court of Saran ; but Baba Tilak Dhain 
Sliahi withdrevY his claim on a compromise, having got by it some vil- 
lag'es for his maintenance (KhorisJi) ; bnt Babu Bir Pratap Shahi whose 
claim was dismissed by the District Court carried it on to the High 
Court of Calcutta and then to the Privy Gonncii, which settled for 
good that the Hatwa Raj still, as it was before Maharaja Fateh Shahfs 
defection, is an impartible Raj, descendibie under Kitlacd^ to the eldest 
son, to the exclusion of all younger brothel’s who were only to get a 
maintenance, and hxed Rs. 1,000 as monthly pension for Babu Bir 
Protap Shahi’s maintenance. (Vide the extracts of judgments enclosed.) 

Maharaja Rajeiidra Pratap Shahi died in 1871, leaving an only 
minor son of 15, the late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi Baha- 
dur, K.O.I.E., and the Court of Wards took up for the second time the 
administration of the Hutwa Raj. He attained majority in 1874, and 
was installed as Maharaja Bahadur in August of that year at Chupra 
at a grand Durbar by the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
Richard Temple. He received a medal of distinction struck in comme- 
moration of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to India in 1874-75, 
and another in 1877 at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the pro- 
clamation of Her Most Gi'acious Majesty the late Queen Victoria as 
Empress of India. In 1889 lie was created, unsolicited, a Knight Com- 
mander of the Exalted Order of the Indian Empire, 

When the memorable cow-riot broke out at Basantpur in 1894, the 
Officiating Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Anthony Macdonald, wired to the 
Maharaja saying that he depended on him in restoring peace in the dis- 
trict. The Maharaja immediately despatched all his Soivars, Sepoys, and 
Carbineers to help the Commissioner, Mr. Forbes, stationed there 'in quell- 
ing the riot. In such high esteem was he held by that distinguished 
officer, Sir Anthony Macdonald, that in one of his letters he wrote to him in 
the following strain: “There is no nobleman in these provinces whose 
approbation I value more highly than yours, and very few so high, and 
there is no one from whom I should be so glad to receive, now and 
then, an expression of opinion on general topics.’’ 

He was allowed by the Government of India, on the recommenda- 
tion of the then Collector, Mr. Bourdillon (now Sir James Austin 
Bourdilion, late Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), who had 
remarked that he could safely trust the Maharaja’s loyalty and fidelity, 
to indent sixty muskets with bayonets from England for his retainers 
in lieu of those old and worn out. 

He was a great patron of Sanskrit learning, himself being a very 
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good Sanskrit scholar. Pandits from Bengal and Benares, nay even from 
the Bombay Presidency, have got munificent donations from him. Bare 
and important works in Sanskrit he got to be edited or translated by 
the Pandits at a gi*eat cost, simply for distribution. Among these is a 
monumental work on vedic rituals, Paraskara Orhya Sutra with several 
commentaries which issued from the press just when he was on his death- 
bed, and which he had prefaced with a brief narration of his family his- 
tory in metrical Sanskrit. He was himself the author of a book of 
songs called Bolca-Mudgm'a^ composed on the death of his first son. His 
Sanskrit Library contains numerous rare and valuable MSS., all collect- 
ed during his life time, which were examined by tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and were eulogised by its President, Sir Charles Elliot, in his 
Annual Address. Although a Maharaja, he had the heart of an ascetic. 
So fond was he of a retired life that he had declined several times the 
offered seats in the Government Legislative Councils. Ho sooner he 
ascended the Gaddi after the Court of Wards’ repme, he set out for a pil- 
grimage and travelled through almost the whole of Horthern India. 
Later on he used to pass the greater part of the year in the associations 
of the Fandits and learned Sadhtis at Benares, where lie had built palatial 
buildings, temples, and chetras, endowing in perpetuity suitable sums for 
their maintenance. The Lion of the Punjab, Banjit Singh, had plated 
the dome of the Bisvanath’s temple at Benares with gold, and the late 
Maharaja of Hutwa had plated the reservoir of the image within with 
thick silver, costing nearly a lakh of Rupees. With a true maternal 
veneration he set apart a portion of his Baj in perpetuity, yielding an 
income of Rs. 20,000 for the maintenance of the beautiful temple of 
Gopalji constructed by his late mother. Finding the Brahmins in the 
Baj in a state of moral depravity he revived the Sanskrit School of 
Chattradhari Shahi which had dwindled away in his predecessor’s 
time. 

He was equally chaidtable in works of public utility. He ex- 
cavated numerous large tanks, built on them masonry gh^ts with 
slopes for cattle to drink water, opened many new roads, constructed 
thousands of wells and embankments for tenants, and set apart extensive 
mango-gardens for the public to enjoy their fruits. Each winter he 
used to distribute some thousands of blankets only to the old, decrepit, 
blind, and lame, and to such as were incapacitated for work. It was his 
express order that old horses and cattle must not he made to work, 
but be fed as superannuated human pensioner's as long as they lived. 
Himself being very candid and upright, he always loired fair and 
square dealings in all transactions. It was his strict orders to pay salary 
of all his servants on the very first of every month, and he never liked to 
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hear tliat lie owed any debt to anybody* Altbongh an oriental aristo- 
crat to the back-bone be patronised both primary and bigli educations. 
He established a free Entrance School in the Raj with a scholarship for 
the successful student to prosecute the higher standard, and opened nu- 
merous primary schools in the interior of the Raj to impart liberally a free 
education to his tenants. He fully appreciated the meritorious services 
of his servants and often encouraged them with handsome rewards. 
The kindly feelings he entertained towards them might well be exhibited 
from his telegram of condolence on the death of his faithful Deivan^ 
Babu Bhubaneswar Dutt, at his residence at Chandernagore, to his 
nephew Babu Devendra Nath Dutt, the present Dewan of the Maharani ; 

My heart bleeds to hear of your uncle’s death. The loss is irrepar- 
able to tlie Hutwa Raj. You have got your uncle alive in me. It is I 
whose uncle is lost.” 

In July, 1890, the Maharaja lost his first son, a child of weak con- 
stitution, and the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Stuart Bayley, 
in his letter of condolence to the Maharaja, wrote : The loss of the only 
heir to one of the historical houses of Behar is what I consider a pub- 
lic calamity.” 

It is during the regime of the late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap 
Shahi that the prosperity of the Hutwa Raj has i^eached a point un- 
known to any of his predecessors. The architectural aspect of the 
town of Hutwa was immensely beautified by the erection of numerous 
magnificent buildings with high towered gates and a long line of 
barracks on their wings, facing in front an extensive and tastefully laid 
out park, stud with marble statues and fountains, thus imparting an 
idea of beauty mingled with sublimity. Tlie new palace named after 
him, Krishna Bhabaii, with its magnificently furnished and decorated 
Dui’har Hall which is daintily painted and giiiided, and glittering with 
tastefully arranged numerous splendid crystal chandeliers, with its 
painted door-panes bearing Shakespex^ean characters, and its walls hung 
with oil-paintings of all the crowned kings of Europe and two big life- 
size portraits — one of tlie late Queen Empress and the other of himself 
attended with his faithful dewan, the late Babu Bhubaneswar Dutt — 
facing each other, is indeed a work of art and is said to be one of the 
most picturesque buildings in India. The resources of the Raj had so 
considerably developed in his time that the rent-roll which was eight 
lakhs when he was a minor under the Court of Wards had risen to 
twelve lakhs of Rupees, and this not by any illicit enhancement but 
after a survey and preparation of a I'egular and systematic record of 
rights initiated by the Court of Wards.^ It is interestixig to know that 

i While at this stage of my writing I was fortunate enough to make a very iui- 
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at Iiis deatli fee left befeind feim in tlie two strong-feolds of liis fort 
55 laklis of rupees in liard cash, notwitlistanding tfee additions made 
bj liim in Ills riofeilj stocked jewellerj Toom^ ' ffoivdahhan^ . ' miH 
TosJiakJiana, wliioli including tfee amount spent in buildings and six 


portant disooYery tkrowing imicli ligfet on tlie dark period of some of the Rajas 
before Fateh Shahi. It is the Lakhraj Register of the Raj prepared in 1793 A.D. 
by the Government Deputy Collectors appointed to enquire into the Lakhraj land 
in the country for the Pez^manent Settlements, and which formed the Magna Qharta 
of the Brahmins during the preparation of the Record of Rights subsequently by the 
Court of Wards in the minority of the late Maharaja Sir Krishna Pratap Shahi under 
the then most distinguished Manager, the late Mr. George James Spence Hodgkinson, 
I.O.S., C.S.I., (afterwards Commissioner of the Arakan Division, and some time Chief 
Commissioner of Lower Burma), who had not only sown seeds of Hutwa’s present 
prosperity but had implanted in the heart of the minor in his charge noble ideas and 
principles which had hereafter made him so successful an administrator and an ex- 
amplary chief in all respects. This Lakhraj Register records the Sanads for Bf Hands 
granted or alleged to have been granted by the Maharajas of Hutwa. But on a careful 
examination of this record I was sadly disappointed to find it to be not of tliat value 
as was expected, as only in some instances the period found therein coincided with 
the dates assigned by me, calculated at the rate of 25 years 5 and in other cases the 
said register proved itself to be wholly unreliable. For instance there is one grant 
of the 89th Maharaja in the line, Maharaja Sangram Shahi Bahadur (the oldest one 
in that register), dated 1013 F.S. 1*606 A.D., granted to Gossain Mad horam of village 
Chowohukka, Muth Madho, and another of the same Maharaja, dated so late ns 1145 
F.S. = 1788 AD., given to Parsram Sukul of village Brindaban, thus giving the 
Maharaja’s lease of life for more than 132 years, although there are many Sanads of 
the period intervening and given by the Maharajas succeeding him. Yet both these 
Sanads have been accepted and registered ! There also appears one most glaringly 
false Sanad which the Amin preparingthe register notes as having been declared to him 
(Silrat hfd) to be of 1169 P.S. = 1762 A.D. i,e. (five years before Fateh Salii’s reboliion) 
and given by Maharaja Kalyan Mall to one Harkumar Bans Tewari of Khajooraha 
Tuppa Bagahi, and on the face of its spuriousness this has been accepted and regis- 
tered I There also appear many Sanads in which the heirs-apparent styling themselves 
Maharajas have been alleged to have granted lands in their fathers’ (the real Maha- 
rajas) life-time, which could hardly have been the case. On the nature of these 
Sanads Mr. Hodgkinsson had reported to Government thus: The number of illicit 
Bris claimed is simply astounding.” From this it Is palpable that the present 
Maharaja and his ancestors have been deprived of a very large portion of their just 
rent by the Brahmins. The survey and record of rights were prepared by in- 
experienced Ainins under these Deputy Gollectors for whom it was not possible to 
detect those fraudulently manufactured from those genuine sanads. An inspection 
of these /Sajiuds might have been very useful for the history of the Enj, but un- 
fortunatly I have not that power and position now in the Raj which I once had 
to induce the possessors to allow me to have a look. 

By the 25 years* rule I have ascribed the date of the 25th Raja, Maharaja Jubraj 
Shahi, to be 1719 A.D. In the Lakhraj Register I find one of his Sanad dated 1112 
F.S. = 1703 A.D, given to Bholanatfeof Khurhurwa. and another of 1140 F,S. =l733 
J= i. 26 0 . 
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lakhs of rupees given away on the bii-’fch of liis first son, and a lakh 
spent in the marriage of the present Maharaj Kumar of Benares at 
Salemgarh, district Gorakhpur, in which the bridegroom’s party compos- 
ing of several Rajas were his guests, would equal as much as the 
hoard left. The Mahai^aja died iu his forty-first year on the 20tli Octo- 
ber, 1896, leaving a son of 4 years, the present minor Mahai'aj Kumar, 
and a daughter of nearly a year ; and the Court of W ards again for the 
third time took up the administration of the Raj, appointing the Dowa- 
ger Maharani his guardian. The yeai’s of the demise of the two suc- 
cessive Maharajas, Rajendra Pratap Shahi and Krishna Pi’atap Shahi, 
are marked by the advent of the famines in Behar in which the Raj had 
to spend, on these two disastrous occasions, more than ten lakhs to 
relieve the distress of its tenants. 

The charity and magnanimity of the present Maharani of Hutwa is 
proverbial. She had contributed a lakh of Rupees to the Famine Fund 
raised by His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, for the relief of 
the distressed people in Central Provinces and Rajputana, another lakh 
to the Victoria Memorial Fund, Rs. 50,000 to the Lady Dulferin Zenana 
Plospital, Rs. 30,000 to the Soldiers’ and Sailoi’s’ Families’ Association 
Fund, presided over by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress 
Alexandra, Rs. 25,000 for the Chupra Charitable Hospital besides nu- 
merous minor contributions. In recognition of her catholic charity and 
kindly feelings towards the tenants of her Raj, Her Majesty the late 
Queen Emi)X‘ess confeiTed on her the Kaisar-i-liind gold medal, with 
which she was invested at a grand Durbar at Hutwa, in January 1902, 
by His Honour the late Sir John Woodburn. 

The Maharajas of Hutwa are entitled to take with them within the 
limits of Saran district 100 armed retainers, without license and to re- 
given to Sainliowti Tewary of Rusainpnr. This proves the correctness of my date. 
Again I have assigned the date of the 9Sth Baja, Maharaja Sirdar Shahi, to he 
174<7. In the Lakhraj Register there is one Sanad by him of Asadh U51 F.S. = 1744 
A.D., granted to Balkissen Ojha of Karthowli, and another of Aghan Sudi 5th, 1165 
F.S.«l758, granted to Raghunath Soohool of Pankhapali. This also proves the cor- 
rectness of my date. 

The following are the date of grants gathered from the Lakhraj Register which 
could be relied on to some extent and. with certain allowances : — 

93rd Maharaja Huldnl Shahi Bahadur— 1614— 78 A, I). 

94th Maharaja Hargovind Shahi Bahadur— 1695— 1714 A.D. 

95th Maharaja Jnbraj Shahi Bnhadnr— 170 ( 1 ? ) 5—38 A.B. 

96th Maharaja Chet Shahi Bahadur— 1737— 58 (?) A. I>, 

97th Maharaja Kurtal Shahi Bahadur — (no mention) 

98th Maharaja Sirdar Shahi-— 1714'«->]1 758 (Of, above). 
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lain in tlieir possession a gun and lia^e the privilege of private entree 
to Government House. 

The annexed table shows the area and income together with other 
particulars of the Eaj. The main portion consists of a compact Mock 
of the most fertile tract in the District .of Saran ; — 


Districts in which 
the property is 
situated. 

Number of 
villages in 
each. 

Area. 

Population. 

Total 

Rent-roll. 

Government 

Revenue. 

Cesses. 



Sq.Miles. 


Rs. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

1. Saran ... 

1,350 

670 

534,905 

11,81,469 

1,07,685 11 n 

69,894 5 0 

2. Champaran ... 

24 






3. Muzafferpore ... 

11 






4. Shahabad 

15 






5. Gorakhpore ... 

4 






6, Patna '] 







7. Benares f-1 


i 





1 

8. Darjeeling J 







9. Calcutta 




1 i 

1 _ _ J 



Total 

1,4049 : 

670 

1 534,905 

1 11,81,4693 

1 

1,97,685 11 7i 

69,894 5 0 


Appendix. 

, To 

Thomas Graham, Esq., 

Acting President and Member of the Board of Bevenue,^ 

Port WilUam. ' ■ 

Sir, 

I beg leave to report to you the death of Biij|oo Singh who re- 
ceived a pension. ■ of Rs. 190-8-0 per mensem, and also to transmit 

i The Raj has got only house properties in these districts. 

3 Besides these 30 new villages in Saran have been recently purchased by the 
Court of Wards, the area, population aud ren troll of which have not been exactly 
known.' 

S Besides this, the Raj has an annnalinconie of Es. 1,96,448 as interest in Govern- 
ment Papers and Municipal Dehentures, etc., of the portion of the hoarded money of 
the late Maharaja invested by the present Court of Wards, 
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lierewitli a copy and translation of a Petition .presented to, me Iby Lall 
■Singli, Sliali Singli, and Gaiiree Singh, sons of thO' deceased, soliciting 
a continnance of the allowance, which I beg leave, to .submit for the 
consideration and. orders of ,His Escellency the Most Noble the Gov- 
ernor-General in Coiinoih 

2. ™-Th© particulars of the case are so fully set forth in the Petition, 
that ! do not .deem it necessary to tromble the Board with my further 
.observations .on it. than to mention that ' the circumstances of the zeal 
and good conduct of Diijjoo Singh and his adherents in the expulsion of 
the rebel .. Pafcteh. Sahi .from- .the Company’s Territories is notorious, as 
well as his steady attachment to the English interest during the troubles 
at' Benares, and that it was in a great measure owing to the exertions of 
himself and his followers that this district was saved from devastation 
and ruinous consequences of the predatory incursion of Eatteh Shahi’s 
Banditti. ' 

3. — -As it would appear that the sons and adherents of Duj joo Singh 
were, with himself, wholly supported by the pension they received from 
Government, and as there is every reason to believe that their numer- 
ous family will be reduced to the greatest distress from the resump- 
tions, I take the liberty of recommending the prayer of their Petition to 
the liberality of Government. 

I have, etc., 

.(Sd*) R. Graham, 

Zillalh Saran^ Acting Collector. 

The 11th Jtdy, 1805 4 


Translation of a JPeiitwn from Lall Singh ^ Shah Singli^ and Gauree SingJz^ 
sons of Duj joo Singly deceased. 

In 1189 Pussill}^, when the Governor General was at Benares to 
punish the Rebellion of Ra.ja Ohitta Singh, ordered the different Divi- 
sions of the army, including the Battalion stationed at Burragang in Par- 
ganah Onllianpore Koarry to join him at that place, Rajah Futteh ShaH 
availing himself of the opportunity afforded by their absence, came with 
Ajeetmall and other zamindars foom Gorakhpur with a body of 20,000 
men to Burragang, and surrounding Govindram Missir, the Tahsildar of 
the Parganah, attacked and plundered the station. Mr. Grome, then 
Collector of the District, on receipt of this intelligence, wrote a pur- 
wanali to Duj joo Singh, desiring him to join the Tahsildar and afford his 
assistance in driving the said Patteh Shahi beyond tlio boundary of 
the Company’s provinces. Dujjoo Singh immediately collected his adher- 
ents amounting to about 1,000 men, and after uimemitting exertions for 
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18 days, succeeded in defeating Fatteli ShaM in battle, and at lengtli 
obliged liim to retreat to tbe jungles witb the loss of many hundreds of 
his people who fell in the different engagements. Dajjoo Singh and his 
sons were also severely wounded, when Major Lucas with a reinforce- 
ment of Regular Troops came to his assistance, and uniting Ms forces 
with Dajjoo Singh, wlio for their gallant conduct he honoured by giving 
the lead in action, soon after drove Fatteh Sliahi out of the district. That 
gentleman reported to Government the zeal and meritorious hehaviour of 
Dujjoo Singh, and the Governor General was pleased to send for Dujjoo 
Singh to Benares, bestowed on him a kheiat of gold cloth and the 
usual habitments, with many other distinguished marks of his favour, and 
promised that when he, the Governor-General, returned to Patna, he 
would dismiss him with further honorary rewards, at the same time 
ordering the Dewan, Canto Babu, to furnish whatever he might require 
for his expenses. The Governor- General then went to Bijughur, and 
when he returned from thence to Calcutta, Dujjoo Singh intended to 
have gone with him, but owing to the wounds he had received in battle, 
he was unable to do so. When the Governor- General reached Calcutta 
he issued orders to Mr, Grome directing him to pay a pension of Bs. 200 
per month for the maintenance of Dujjoo Singh and ourselves, who were 
wounded with him, and the widows and orphans of those who had lost 
their lives on the occasion, the amount has been regularly paid to us to 
the end of Faigooii 1212, from which we and many others, the said 
widows and orphans of our adherents, obtained support and prayed for 
the Company’s prosperity. At the end of Palgoon Dujjoo Singh died, 
when the Acting Collector, Mr. Bavensoroft, resumed the pension. 
Sir, Dujjoo Singh was not the only person who came forward : we 
were also in the engagement and were severely wounded ; and the 
widows of our many followers who fell on the occasion are still in 
existence. The pension was granted both for t^eir and our support, and 
the name of Dujjoo Singh was inserted only because he was our leader. 
Dujjoo Singh alone has paid the debt of nature. We, and many of the 
widows of Dujjoo Singh’s deceased adherents, are still living, and our sole 
support is from the pension of Rs. 200 per month granted to us by 
Government, and by the discontinuance of it we are reduced to extreme dis- 
tress. We are therefore hopeful from your goodness that the said pen- 
sion may he continued and confirmed to our family ; that we and the 
widows of our numerous deceased adherents may thereby receive a pro- 
vision for their maintenance, and offer up our prayers for the prosperity 
of the English Government. (A true Translation.) 

■■■■■(Sd.)' B., Gemam,. 

Acting Collector* 
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To 


R. Graham, Esq., 


Acting CoUecfor, Samn, 

SlE, 

In reply to your letter of the 11th ultimo, I am directed by the 
Board of Revenue to acquaint you that the Goveriior-General-in-Oouiicil 
has been pleased to authorize you to continue to the sons of the late 
Dujjoo Singh the pension of Rs. 190-8 ans. per mensem formerly received 
by that person, and to discliarge any arrears which may be due on that 
account. 

I am, etc., 

(Sd.) J. 0. Bdlleb, 

Secret ctry, 

Eevemie Boards 
The Bill Aiignst^ 1805. 

True Copies. 

(Sd.) {Illegible.) 

Gollecior. 


Extracts from the Proceedings of Government in tlie Eevemie Deptm 

Read the following letters and enclosure from the Px’ovincial Oouii- 
cil of Patna: — 

Constituted lah Jiine, 1775. 

To.' 

The Hon’blb Warren Hastings, Esq,, 

Governor- General and Coimcil of Eevenue, Fori William, 
Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Enclosed we have the honor to transmit you a copy of a letter re« 
ceived from Lieutenant Erskine, who commands two companies of Sepoys 
in the Hossepur District, giving an account of an attack made by Eutty 
Shaw on the Renter and the Superintendent of the Collections of that 
country, in which they were both killed. The other letters we have 
received from that place, confirm the circumstances mentioned by the 
officer, and acquaint us further, that the business is thrown into the 
utmost confusion by this unexpected event. We beg leave to represent to 
you that Eiittj Shaw was formerly the Zamindar of Hosseypur. About 
the end of the year 1767, he refused to pay his rents, fought the Com- 
pany's Troops who were sent against him in consequencoj and was with 
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mu oil difficulty expelled from tlie country ; lie then withdrew into the 
jungles, bordering on the Yizier's dominions and the'Behar Province, 
watching every opportunity to make incursions into the distriotj and to 
plunder the villages, by which means the collections have been con- 
stantly interrupted in 1772. He put to death one Govind "Ram, the 
Renter of Hossepur, but as he most solemnly denied having an}^ know- 
ledge of that transaction, the Collector of Sarcar Sarun, finding that the 
rents could not be properly conducted so long as he remained in that 
situation, recommended to the Council that he should be induced to come 
in on the promise of an allowance being made him from Government. 
This was accordingly done ; he came willingly to Patna, and, an allow- 
ance being fixed for the maintenance, he promised to remain quietly 
with his family in Hosseypur. Within two months, however, he with- 
drew again from the country and has ever since committed depredations 
on the district, of which we received frequent complaints from the 
officers of the collections ; we understand he is now collecting together 
a body of Pacqniers and other Banditti, with a view of making further 
disturbance. We have thought it expedient to write to Captain Jones, 
who is stationed with his Battalion near that place, desiring lie will 
take such measures as may be necessary to protect the country and 
prevent the desertion of the raiyats. As he takes protection in the do- 
minions of the Hahab Asoph-ud-Dowla, it will not be practicable to seize 
his person without the assistance of the Rabah’s Pliousdar in tbe 
Gorackpur District. We have, therefore, desired the Chief to represent 
the circumstances to the Nabab through Mr. Bristow, and to request 
His Excellency will give the necessary orders to his people. Thus far 
we have thought fit to proceed for the immediate security of the countrj^ 
and beg to he favoured with your orders, if you deem it proper, to take 
any other measures for getting Putty Shaw iuto our hands. 

Bussant Shaw was the farmer of Hossepur, and Rajah Obey t Singh 
security for him in the payment of his rents. 

We are, with respect, 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Yoar most obedient humble ' servants, 
,(Sd.)' Isaac Sage. 

„ Simeon Droz. 

, „ Ewan Law. 

5, , E.DWA ED Golding.. , 

, : , Wm. Young. 

Camp at Burrah Gaua,: 4th May,. 1775 ;. Patna, the 8th Marq 1775. 
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' To' 

Mr. Isaac Sage, 

Chief of the Provincial Goimcil of Bevenue, 

Sir, 

Last niglit, about siiuset, I received a letter from Meer Mogul in- 
forming me that Fatty Sbaw, early in the morning, had surprised Meer 
Jammaul and Babn Basanta Shaw at Jadapur, a village 6 coss f rom Biirrah 
Gang, and that he had murdered them with most of their attendants. 
He requested I would hasten to Burrah Gang that I might prevent his 
coming there. I immediately marched with the detachment from Sewan 
and arrived here about 10 o’clock. At night I received certain intelli- 
gence that Futty Shaw after putting the poor defenceless people to death 
and plundering their eifects, immediately fled with the booty into the 
Perg. Jugginee Jungle, where it seems his family is, and which is in Mirza 
Maun’s District. As Meer Mogul writes you the particulars of this 
affair by the bearer, it would be a needless repetition in me to mention 
them, as I have only heard them from him. Both Meer Jammaul and 
Baba Basanta Shaw were lulled into such an opinion of security by 
Futty Shaw’s fair promises, that they did not apprehend the smallest 
danger from him. Even the night before their death, they received 
a letter from him, informing them that he was within 3 coss of them 
and that they need not dread any destruction from him, as ho was only 
going to see his family at Perg. Jugginee. This I am informed of by 
some of the wounded people who made their escape and are just aiTived 
here. They say that Futty Shaw had about 25 horsemen and 200 or 
300 matchlock fellows with him. Had the two companies been stationed 
at the place, I cannot see how the melancholy accident could have been 
prevented. As you positively forbid me to pursue either hinr or the 
ISTourannees into Miza Maun’s District, I am. almost certain he will 
always take care to keep out of my reach. 

Permit me to give it as my opinion tliat unless you order a body of 
troops to follow and drive him out of the Perg. Jugginee Jungle, that 
after carrying matters to such a length he will prove a constant pest to the 
inhabitants hereabont. By what I can learn there are so many avenues 
into the jungle that it will take at least a battalion of sepoys to block 
them up and pursue him in it with any prospect of advantage. I liavo 
sent Hircarrahas to bring me positive intelligence where he is, and if re- 
quisite shall remove the detachment for the protection of the raiyats to 
whereever it may be necessary. 

I have not recalled the detachment from Sooacwell as, if I was to 
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^o 'so, til© Fonrannees in all probability wot? It! make sooie disiurbaHoe 
in that part of the coentry, 

I am,, Sir j ' 

Yonr .most obedient servaiifc, ■ 

(Sd.) Joke Ehskine, 

Limt.^ Mth Battalion of Sej^oys^ 

'The bearer was present when Meer Jammanl and Babm Basanta 
Shaw were killed, and will give you the particulars. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) Sheabmam Biri>^ 

Secretary^ 

FeliUon of Syed Golam. Translation of the representation of Syud Golam 

Mustofa Khawn. 

**My elder brother Syed Jammal Mahomed of Bokhara was empolyed 
to collect the Revenues in the pargana of Hosseypur in the Sircar of Sarun . 
Rajah Futteh Siiaw, who had been long absent from the country, suddenly 
made an incursion from the jangles with a body of a thousand horsemen 
and peons in the night time of the 1st of Eubbee-uI-Awul in the 14th year 
of the King’s reign, and killed my brother with Basant Shaw, the 2amin- 
dar, and many others, and carried off whatever horses, camels, ready 
money, effects he had and part of the Government’s Treasure. I pray 
that the offender may be punished, and that my brother and his people 
may obtain redress, and then in future I shall know no other protector 
or person to apply to for justice in this country excepting yourself,” 

Agreed that the Governor- General and Oouncii be requested to 
write to the Nabab of Oude and Mr. Bristow that the persons found to 
be concerned in the murder may he apprehended. 

Read the following letters and enclosure from the Provincial Council 
of Patna. — 

To ■ 

The Hon’bls Warben Hastieos, Esq., 

GovernoT'^General in Council in the Eevenue Department y 
Fort William* 

.HON’BLS SiBATO SlES, 

We have been favoured with your letter of the 24tli ultimo, and have, 
agreeable to your orders, summoned such of the parties as are now in 
Patna' to appear before us. ' - We'^ betee . acquainted you that' some of the,' 
parties, with their sunnuds -were' still in Calcutta, and have to request you 
will be pleased to order them to. -return here to 'appear. i,a their, defence,..^ 
w^hen we shall enter upon the cause, and transmit you a copy of our prc« 
*F. 1. 27 
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ceedings ttei’eon. The enclosed copy of a letter from Lienteiiani 
Harding, who was ordered to co-operate with Ponzdar of Gorackpnr in 
the Vizier^s dominions for seizing Fatty Shaw, the rebellious Zamiiidar 
of Hosseypiir, will evince to yon the little regard tluat has hitherto 
been paid to the Nabob’s orders on that subject; and we cannot 
avoid observing on this occasion, that it is so much the interest 
of the officers employed by His Excellency in that part of the coniitry 
to let this man remain in the state he is, that we can never expect any 
eSectnal assistance from them. Fatty Shaw holds the zamindary of Perg. 
Jugginee in Sircar Gorackpnr adjoining to the district of Hosseypnr, 
and from the collnsion which has always prevailed between him ancl 
the different Anmils of the Nabab in that conntry, we have reason to 
believe that the Nabab himself is defrauded of his just revenue at the 
same time that Fatty Shaw secures to himself a retreat and keeps himself 
the whole District of Hosseypnr in a continual alarm. The Zamiu- 
daries of Perg. Jugginee and Hosseypnr were some years ago held under 
the same Collector, and the Nabab’s officers received their revenue from 
the Aumil of Hosseypnr, till the former found it more to their own pidvate 
advantage to separate them. Should this expedient be again adopted, it 
would, we apprehend, be more likely than any other to effect the pur* 
pose of securing the person of Fatty Shaw by destroying his influence in 
the only place where he now finds protection. 

The present farmer of Hosseypnr, we understand, would readily eir 
gage, and give security for the regular payment of the rents of that part 
of Putty Shaw’s zamindary in the Nabab’s dominions, on a fair and 
reasonable adjustment, taken either from a medium of the last four or five 
years, or from a new and equitable valuation. As this proposal tends 
equally to the advantage of the Nobabs collections, as to x^emove the evil 
which has so long been experienced in the Company’s District of Hussey- 
pur we are induced to recommeud it to your consideration. In our corre- 
spondence some months ago with the Eesident of the Nobab’s Court, we 
proposed this measure, but as it was not then consented to, 'we appre- 
hend the Fauzdar of Goi'akhpur was i^eferred to by His Excellency, and 
from the motives already mentioned prevailed on the Nobab to decline 
it. The usual valuation is about twenty-five thousand rupees. 

We are,' 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Sd.) Ewan Law. 

„ Edw. Gooding. 

„ Wm. Young. , (Copy) 
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*33a Patw^ the Bth FBhmary^ l777\ 

Simeon Dro 2;, Isq., 

Chief of the Revenue Coumil at Faina. 

Sir, 

By this you will perceive I am returned to Baragong, witli my De- 
tachment. As I was directed by you only to co-operate with Syed 
Mahomed in the attack of Futty Shaw, I could by no means act as a 
principal. Seven days my detachment was with his camp every hour 
ill expectations of coming to an action with tbe rebel; at last I even 
persuaded him to march within a hundred-and-fifty yards of his en- 
trenchments, thinking a push must then inevitably bave been made to- 
wards seizing Fatty Shaw, but whether his troops were averse to engag- 
ing in a jungle, I will nor cannot pretend to say, but certain it is that 
not a man of them advanced a yard further. At this period a person 
came to me from Syed Mohammed Khan requesting the attack might be 
postponed till tbe morning. As I thought this was the last push I 
would make to force him to act with me, and at that very time finding 
he was on the eve of settling his revenue-matters with the rebel, instead 
of abiding by bis promise, I that instant thought proper to march 
detachment to Baragong, as I am confident your intentions were for 
me to assist him in the attack and not to collect the Habab’s revenue. 
Had Syed Mohammed Khan and his Council ever fully determined to 
drive the rebel out of tbe Perg. Jagnee, he would then have exerted him- 
self to the utmost, for in my opinion there was not the smallest probabi- 
lity of our being defeated, but every likelihood in the world o? our 
succeeding ;and I am afraid (unless you consent to our attacking him 
with the Company’s troops only, and allow a greater force than I at 
present command, with a gun) we shall never meet with so great an 
opportunity as this time has afforded. 

I am', Sir, 

Tour very obedient, humble servant, 

(Sd.) T. Harding, 

Lieut, i Bth Battalion Sepoys, 
Camp Barragongy 29tli January 1777, 

(Sd.) Shearman Bird, 

(A true copy). 

Extract from a letter to the Chief and Frovincial Council of Revenue at 
Patnay dated the 1st July y 1777. 

Para 6tJi Fehruary. ----The semon oi the year is too far advanced 
to send a military force on a fresh attempt to seize Futty Shaw, but we 
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recoio.tiieTi,d ' ii to you to otidoavotir by all possibl© means to surprise 
liim, and it yon judge that it may be the means of effecting tliiSj we 
authorise yon to offer, by prociamatioB, a reward of ten thousand rupees 
to any person who shall either apprehend him or point ont the place of 
his residence so that he shall be apprehended. 

Agreed that Captain Coxe be written as follows 
Oonst.f 18st January f 1718. 

To ' 

Captain Coxe, 

Commanding the Battalion at Bagga, 

SlE, 

We direct that when you shall receive notice from Mr. Middletoitjs 
that the ISfabab of Oude has complied with our requisition to hiiri 
to divest Futtay Shaw and his family of the Zemindary of Husseyporoy 
you will march your Battalion to Gorruckpore, and use your utmost 
endeavours, in conjunction with the force which the Nabab may employ 
upon this occasion both to apprehend Futtay Shaw and to put the 
person in possession of the Zemindary to whom the Nabab shall graiit 
it. 

TerrL Depmt : 1 (Sd.) Kot legible. 

The 7th December^ 182h j Secretary to the GorernmeuL 


(True extracts.) 

Extract frenn the Proceedings of the Governor^General in Council 
in the Bevenue Department^ dated the 17th Aprils 1778. 

Extract from a letter from theJBemnue Council of Patna^ dated 2nd 

April, 1778. 

We have received petitions from Mohesh Dutfc, the son of Babii 
Boshunt Shaw, who was a relation of Futtay Sbaw and murdered by 
him when renter of Husseypore, and from Dhujjoo Singh, a Talookdar 
of that District, who has long acted as partisan against the rebel and 
been wounded in the service, and is recommended by Captain Coxe 
for bis activity and the assistance which he has afforded him, praying 
that their title to some recompense for their losses and services may bo 
taken into consideration, which we have to lay before you. 

We have before mentioned to you the distressed circumstances of 
Mohesh Datt. Instead of any allowance which we before recommended, 
•we would now rather propose that Futtay Bhahi should, be declared to 
have forfeited his Zemindary, and that it should he bestowed on this 
young man, that some village© should be declared to have forfeited hm 
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Zemmdary, and tiiat it should be bestowed on tbis young rnaHj that 
some villages should be added to the talooka of Dhnjjoo Singh, and f;hat 
he should be declared the Dewan. Injustice to Moulvi Meer Gulam 
Mustapha, the present Collector in Hussey pore, we must observe thiit 
his brother Meer Jummaui was also assassinated by the rebel, and tlie 
family by that means reduced to very liecessitous circumstances. A small 
Jaigir would perhaps be their best method of support, and this might, be 
formed chiefly of waste land at present yielding little revenue to the 
Company. 

(Copy.) 

Petition of Mobesh Dutt, son of Basant Shaw, 

My father, Baboo Basant Shahi, was employed by Government 
and spent his days in their service, and since his demise, I have not 

been deficient in my duty to the Company, and am now with my 

guardian, Dhujjoo Singh, opposing the arms of the rebel Puttay Shahi, 
who is attended by the ryots and renters of the Pergannahs who 
accompany him, buoyed up with the hopes of seeing more prospeiws 
days in future. 

My grandfather and Puttay Shahi’s father were own brothers. I 
am therefore by this alliance entitled to the Zemindary of these Per- 
gannahs which I request you will grant to me ; and the ryots who now 
wait upon the rebel will then repair to me, and give up all future 

prospect from that quarter, and after a deduction of the collections 

made by the rebellious Baja, I am willing to enter into engagements 
adequate to the produce, and undertake the management of the 
revenue. 

(A true copy.) 

(Sd.) Lt. Cruss-Laplant, 

Secretary, 

Extracts of a letter to the Fromncial Council at Patna, dated the 17th 

April, 1778. 

Para 8, — We have attentively considered your recommendations 
of Mahesh Dutt, Dhujjoo Singh and Moulvi Meer Gulam Mustapha, 
but do not think it proper at this time to comply with them. You may 
inform them that when, with their assistance, we shall have apprehended 
the person of Futtay Shahi, we shall pay proper attention to their 
pretensions and services. 

TerrhDepmt: | (Sd.) W. M. Tilghman, 

The 18th August, 1829. ) QffV* Deputy Secretary to Government. 
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Extract from th& Proceedings of the Governor^ General m 'Ooumil 
in the Revenue Bepartment^ dated the 26th May, 1784» 

Bead the following petitions of Moliesh Diitt Shaw, and paper 
accoBipanjiiig Ar 7 .ee of Babu Maliesli Dntt Sliaav, Zeiiiiiidar of Per- 
gannah Hassey pore, etc., and nephew of Fattay Shaw. 

“ In the Puslie year 1189, by mj good fortune, the Hon’ble the Gov- 
ernor-General honoured the Oifcy of Benares wifch his presence, when 
having obtained an interview I presetted a petition to him, acquaint- 
ing him with my situation and requesting a sunnud for my Ze- 
mindaree and malikana. I afterwards accompanied him to Patna, 
where he to6k me by the hand and recommended me to Mr. Charters, 
desiring him to visit Hussey pore, etc., and after examining into the 
nature of my case to report an account thereof to him. Mr. Charters 
accordingly took me with him, and proceeded to the said pergannah, and 
having investigated my title amongst the pergannah officers, said : 

The Zemindary is your right, and you shall receive a sunnud for the 
Zemindary and malikana from the Supreme Council.” On this I de- 
puted my Vakeel to wait on the Board, before whom he laid a petition 
representing my case and requesting a sunnud for the Zemindary and 
malikana, and agreeable thereto, on the 18th Pous of the Bengal year 
1189, or 20th December 1782, a publication of three months’ limitation 
was issued, the term of which has expired, and even a twelve months’ 
more without any claimant appearing. Besides your petitioner, there is 
no heir or legal pretender to this Zemindary.” 

(A true txmnslation.) 

(Sd.) J. H. Hauington. 

P. P. Revenue DepartmenL 

Agreed that a copy thereof be referred, with the following letter, 
to the Committee of Bevenue. 

■■To 

Mr. Samuel Ohartebs, 

Acting President and Member of the Gommittee of Revenue, 

Gentle MEiir, 

Enclosed we transmit you the copy of a petition which we have re- 
ceived from Mohesh Dutt Shaw, and we desire you will report to us, 
whether there is any objection to our granting liim a sunnud for the 
Zemindary and Malikana villages which he lays claim to. 

^ ■ .'.We.'are,; &c., ■■-■■■■■..- ..■■■ 

Foet William, | (Sd.) R. W. TiLaHMAN, 

26th May, 1784. ; Officiating Deputy Secretary to Government. 
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Mxtf acts from the Proceedings of the Gomrnor-Generalin Goimcil 
Revenue Department, dated the 2nd Kovemher, 1784, 

Read tbe following letter and enolosnre from tbe Gommitte ^ 
Revenue, dated tlie 28tli October, 1784 ^ ^ 


To 


The Ho2^’ble Waehen Hastings, Esq., 

Governor- General and in Council , Fort TFi7^; 


lam, 

Hon’ble Sir & Sirs, 

We have now tlie honor to reply to your letter o! the 26 th ]^| 
last, enclosing a petition from Moheslidutt Shaw, and requesfcincr -^g ^ 
inform you if any objection existed to granting him a sunnud foi* ^ 
Malikana and Zemindary of Hosseypore to which he laid claim. 

The enquiries we were under the necessity of making preyp x 
an earlier reply on our part. It appears by an explanation afforded 
the Collector of Sircar Saran, that Moheslidutt Sliaw is the grea^ 
grandson of the original proprietor of Husseypore, Raja Kurtal Shaw** 
That Euttay Shaw, a grandson of Kurtal Shaw, succeeds the zeminda * 
on the death of his brother, Seebdown Shaw, and in consequence of 
exclusion of Futty Shaw and his family for defection, Moheslidutt Shaw 
is the next heir in succession for the inheritance. 

On these gi’ounds his claims are founded, but his succession 
zemindary is rather iu our opinion to be considered as a matter of 
favour than as a right, and the objection to complying with the pna ^ 
of his petition arises on motives of policy and are as 
might induce Futty Shaw, who has frequently committed depreda 
tions in the Company's Territories, to renew them, obstruct the Collector 
and probably endanger the life of Moheshdutt, Basant Shaw was ao 

tualiy murdered by Futtay Shaw on suspicion only of his having eng-as* a 
with Government for rents. 

The army grant of Malikana villages will be a deduction from the 

Revenue of Government, and iu the present instance will, accordin 
to the usage of the district, amount to about Rs. 16,500 pci’ annum. ^ 
If your Hon’ble Board should agree to invest Mohesh Butt with 
the Zemindary and Malikana, we are of opinion that this gi’ant should 

be conferred on the express condition of suppressing the depredations of 

Futtay Shaw aud made revocable, in case he should, inabiHtj qj, 
other course, fail in executing his coudition. 

But if your Hon’ble Board should think Mohesh Dutt entitled to 

any subsistence from Government, this may be done by granting him 
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a pecnmary allowance to be received montlilj, and tbe material political 
objection will by tbis mode be done away with. 

We have the honor to bo, with respect, &c. 

(Sd.) J. SnoEis, 

Calcutta, the 28th October 1784. „ J. Evelyn. 


Extract from a letter to the Committee of Bevenue, dated the 2nd 
November, 1784. 

Para 6, 28th October, 1784 . — We leave it to you to determine on 
Mohesh Butt’s right by adopting, as you may think preferable, either of 
the alternatives you point out, or by rejecting both, only observing that 
should you think it advisable to invest him with the Zamindari of 
Husseypur, it would be done on the express conditions of his elfectually 
suppressing the depredations of Puttay Shaw, and if possible, delivering 
up his person to Government within the term of one year, inserting a 
clause in his Sunuud that in the event of his failing in obtaining the 
ends either from negligence or such other cause, as shall bo deemed 
unsatisfactory by Government upon a report tliereof, whicii we direct 
you to make to us on the expiration of the present Behar year, he will 
subject himself to immediate dispossession, together with the loss of 
every other interest which he may hold in the laud in question. 

Terri, De;partment, the 8th A ugust, 1820. 

(Sd.) W. Tilghman, 

Offg. Deputy Secretary to the Government, 

(A ti'ue copy). 


General. 

Mahaeaja Chatterdharee Shahee, 

Maharaja of Hutwa. 

My Friend, 

I am in receipt of your petition, dated the 20th ultimo, forw^a^d- 
ed by the Commissioner of Patna, and, in reply, Iiave to offer you 
my acknowledgment for the loyalty and good feeling earned by you 
towards the Government, I have noticed with great satisfaction the 
willing assistance you have rendered to the local officers in the district 
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of Sarap, measures you liave taken for tlie appreliensiou of any 

mutineers who may attempt to take skelter in your ziemindary. 

I am, , . 

Foet William : } Your sincere friend. 

The 15th July^ 1857. ) (Sd.) Yeed. Jos. Halliday. 


Moohhar (Proceedings) held hy Mr, Thomas Pdtoards^ the Oonimission^ 
er of Revenue of the 11th division, comprising the districts of Patna^ 
iSaran, etc., on Friday ^ the 1st September , 1837, correspondmg with 6th 
BJiado, 1242 F.S. 

The family of Makaraja Ckatterdkaree Slialiee Baliadiir, proprie- 
tors of Baj Hosseypore, Pergs. Kallyaupore, Packlak, etc., in tke district 
of Saraii, kas lield in succession tlie zemindaree of Hosseypore in tke 
aforesaid Pegannaks and Zillak witk tke title of “ Makaraja Baliadur 
for more tkan one hundred years since tke time of Makaraja Kkemkaran 
Sakee Bakadur. After tke deatk of Makaraj a Puttek Sakee Bahadur, and 
on tke reports of tke former Commissioner, tke Governor- General lias 
conferred the title of Makaraja Bakadur on Makaraja Ckatterdkaree 
Sakee witk a kkillut, wkiok was received in this office with a letter dated 
17tk July, 1837. Tke kkillut in question lias this day been granted by 
me to Makaraja Ckatterdkaree Skakee Bakadur. As it is now neces- 
sary to notify all, in accordance witk tke orders of Government, tke title 
of Makaraja Bakadur bestowed on Maharaja Ckatterdkaree Shaliee 
Bahadur, as well as to cause tke word ‘‘ Makaraja” to be written in tke 
papers of all tke offices of Government, it is ordered tkat a copy of tkis 
Roobkar be sent respectively to tke Collector, Magistrate and otliers of 
the districts of Saran, Skakakad, Bekar and Patna, with a request that 
Ckatterdkaree Skakee be styled “ Makaraja Bahadur” in all tke papers 
in the respective offices of tke said officers in connection with the said 
Makaraja Ckatterdkaree Skakee Bakadur. It is moreover directed that 
a copy of the Roobkar be forwai*ded to tke Judge of each of the said 
four districts for information, and a copy also transmitted to Makaraja 
Ckatterdkaree Skakee. 


Order hy Mr, Fdtvard Alexander Samuells, Gommissioner of Patna, 
on the petition of Maharaja Chatter dharee Shahee. 

Tke good and zealous services which tke Makaraja lias, from Ids 
attachments and devotion to the State, done by promptly obeying and 
executing the orders issued by Government and its officers, as well as 

'/'Jv I. 28 
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hy me, are known. Especially daring ike i^eceiit miifciny, the Maharaja 
executed with promptitude and in such a manner as it should be, all 
orders issued to liim, and gave every assistance to the British 
fanctionaries- Having had regard to the loyalty which the Maharaja 
has displayed, I wish that Government should confer a siiitahle reward 
on him for his zealous service, submission and obedience. It is there- 
fore ordered that the original petition, after a copy thereof being kept 
for record in this oflice, be sent with a letter in English to the Commis- 
sioner of the district of Gorackpore, etc., in order that tlie said ofticer in 
consideration of the foregoing facts, may instruct the Collector of the 
Gorackpore district to pay due attention to the request preferred by the 
Mooktears of the Maliaraja on behalf of the Maharaja for settlement 
with him of the confiscated Mahals of the rebels. 

. (Sd.) E. A. Samcjells, 
Gommissmier. 

SOih Jamiary 18q8» 


From 

The Commissioned op the Patna Division. 

TO'' ■■ 

The CoMMissroNEE op Goeackpoeb. 

Dated Faina, the 20th Fehmary, 1898'. 

Sir, , . ■ * 

I have the honor to forward herewith , /an .original", tirzoe, from 
hlaliaraja Chutterdharee Bhahee Bahadur, Raja of Hiitwa, ZillaJi' 
Saran, praying that he may be allowed to engage for certain confiscat- 
ed estates in Zillah Gorackpore, the names of which, however, lie has 
omitted to specify. 

2, The Raja of Hutwa has particularly clistingulshed himself 
during the rebellion by loyalty to the British Government, the readi- 
ness with which he has met every requisition made upon him, and the 
pains which he has taken to keep the Government informed of the 
movements and intentions of the Gorackpore rebels. Fo zemindar in 
this division has exerted himself more strenously in our favour than 
the Hutwa Raja, and there is no doubt that he has incurred heavy ex- 
penses in doing so. I have much pleasure therefore in forwarding the- 
Raja’s urzee, and trust that when the claims of different parties to the 
settlements of the confiscated estates in Gorackpore arc taken into 
consideration, those of the Hutwa Raja may be favourably regarded. 

I have, etc. 
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To : 


E* A. Samuells, Esq. 


Commissioner of Revenue, Patna Division. 

Glmpra, March 18th, ISoS. 

8m, 

I beg to report for your information tbe death of Maharaja 
Cbuiterdliaree Shabee of Hutwa, whicli took place on tlie afternoon of 
the 16tli instant at Hut wa. 

Thron^liout the crisis which has lately passed, the deceased Rajah 
proved himself a stannch ally of the British Government ; Ms loyalty 
was never for one moment doubted, and from the very outset of the 
rebellion, the whole of his resources were placed at the disposal of the 
authorities in this district for the preservation of peace and order. 

The pergaunah in the vicinity of Hutwa, as youareno doubt aware, 
adjoins the Gorackpore District, and yet when that District had been 
temporarily abandoned to anarchy and rapine, not a village on tlie 
Saran side of the boundary became the scene of disorder. 

By the decease of the Raja of Hufcwa Government has lost a truly 
loyal subject. 

I have, etc. 

(Sd.) R. J. Richardson, 

Offg, Collector of Saran. 

To 

The Secretary to the Government op Bbncal, Calcutta. 

Dated 22nd January, I8o8. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to forward herewith a translation of an urzee ad- 
dressed to me by Koomar Rajendro Protap Shabee together with its 
enclosures 5 and two Khureetas, one for the Governox'-Genei’al, the 
other for the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. Rajendro Protap Shahee represents that he has obtained Certi- 
ficate of the Civil Court under Act XX of 1841, and that the petition 
of his uncles has been rejected ; he prays therefore that he may be 
vested with the usual hhilat, and that the title of Maharaja may be 
conferred on him . 

3. It is no doubt possible, though I think not probable, that the 
uncles may succeed in obtaining a reversal of the Judge’s order and 
procuring a partition of the property. But the successiDn to the Raj 
is a matter quite apart. It rests with the Lieutenant- Goverrt or to 
bestow the title on whom he pleases. There can he no ground for bestow- 
ing it on either of the two uncles whd claim a share of the property, 
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for t/hey are the two youngest and have not distingtiislied tliemselv'es in 
any way known. B.aJendro Protap’s father is tlio eldest grandson ,, and 
the person to whom the title if hereditary would fall. He waives it in 
favour of his son. The second brother acquiesces in the propriety of 
this aiTangement. The young man’s character is good /and .the B^aja’s 
dying request to Messrs. Lynch and Macdonell was, that the Govern- 
ment would support him, a request which, considering the late Raja’s 
good services to Government, I do think some attention should he paid. 
The result of the uncles’ claims to a share o£ the property cannot 
affect in any way that I see, the claims of the eldest grandson or of his 
son to the title. I therefoi'e recommend the young Koomar’s applica- 
tion to the favoi*able consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor. It is 
of considerable importance to Government that, whatever doubt there 
is about the property, there should be none about the title, and that 
there should he a Raja of Hutwa hound to us by ties of gratitude, and 
able to exert his hereditary influence in our behalf. 

I have, etc. 

(Sd.) E. A, Samuells, 

— Commissioner. 

To 

Mahaeajah Rajendro Protap Shahee Bahaditr, 

Calcutta^ Eoveniber 23rdy I8o8. 

My Dear Sir, 

I promised your Vakeel that I would write and let you know' ■when 
the Governor- General had been pleased to bestow on you the title of 
Maharaja Bahadoor in succession to your late grandfather. I now fulfll 
my promise. 

The order has been given by the Governor-General and will sharp- 
ly be communicated to you officially by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, through the Commissioner of the Patna Division. 

I have known your late excellent grandfather since the year 1837, 
when I was an Assistant at Chupra, and I always entertained a high i*es- 
pect for him, especially for the exemplary way in which he discharged 
his duties as a landlord, and a| a loyal subject of the British Govern- 
ment. . . 

The manner in which he behaved from the first breaking out of 
these unhappy mutinies until the day of his death, was such as to com- 
mand the admiration of all his friends, and to entitle him to a high 
place in the estimation of the Rulers of his country. 

The services he rendered have had their weight in inducing the 
Government to confer his titles and honorus upon you who is his choseu 
representative. 
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^ It is my earnest hope that you may live long to enjoy these liononrFfjj 

and that j’-ou may follow the example of your excellent grandfather hy 
discharging faithfully, as he did, the duties of your high position in 
every relation of life, as a leader of society, as the head of your family 
as a Zemindar and a loyal subject of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, the sovereign alike of Englishmen and of the natives 
of Hindoostan. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with best wishes, 

Yours very faithfully^ 

(Sd.) Cecil Beahon. 

Fkom ■ 

Loeb H. Ulick Browne, 

Under Secretary to the Gove?* nment of Lidia» 

To 

E. Thompson Esq., 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

JDatedj Fort William^ the 17tli OctoheTf 1860» 

Home Depart?ne?it, 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter Ho. 2602 
f of the 21st ultimo, and in reply to state that the reward proposed to be 

"1^ given to Maharaja Rajendro Protap Shaliee, Raja of Hutwa, for emi« 

nent services rendered by him and his predecessor during the late dis- 
turbances, is considered by the Governor- General in Council to be well 
deserved. 

2. His Excellency in Council authorizes the Honorable Lieutenant- 
Governor to confer on the Maharaja the proprietory right in confiscated 
villages in Shahabad, yielding a gross rental of 20,000 Rupees according 
to recent enquiry, and assessed in perpetuity to Government at Rupee>s 
10,000 a year. I have, etc. 

■ (Sd.) H. Ulici^ Browne. 

U?tder Secretary to the Govevm%e?it of InHam 

High Court. 

(Before the Sotdhle Messrs, 0, Steer a?id'F, P. Levinge, Justices),. 

Casesm^ 

Babu Tilukdhoree Shahee and others ... Blaintiffs, Appellants^ 

vs, . 

Maharaja Raj indro Pro tap Shahee ... Befenda?its, B>esponde?it. 

Regular appeals from the decisions of the Judge of Sariin, dated 
^ 24th August, 1860, 
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(Bxtrad.) 

We do not find that it is anywhere definitely laid down what a 
Eaj is* There are many decisions in which estates have been found to 
bo Eaj or Principalities, hut what exactly constitutes a Raj has not, as 
we are aware, been anywhere set forth. We think, howoFer, that the 
estate of Husseypore eontains all the essential characteristics on account 
of which other lai'ge landed estates have before this been regarded as 
Raj, and that it is entitled to be so regarded by us. 

There is no sunnud, or other patent of nobility, owing probably to 
all such papers having been carried ofi; by Putteh Shahe© at the time of 
his rebellion. His heirs are not likely, even if they have such a docu« 
ment to give it up to another branch of the family, who lias supplanted 
them in the honours and possessions of their ancestox'S, who appear to 
have held that rank. The Husseypore Estate was in Eatteh Shahee’s 
hands a very extensive one, and his means and power were, as the British 
Government experienced, both very considerable. An estate of this 
sort, both large and ancient in such hands, is not to be regarded as an 
ordinary zemindaree. Even where proprietors are not nobles, if their 
estates are very large they are regarded, according to Oolebrooke, by mo- 
dern Hindoo lawyers as Raj oiv Principalities. There is evidence of a 
very high character, namely, the evidence of men who are either Rajahs 
or descendants oi’ connections of such, that this is a Raj, and has 
always been so regarded by them and by their families. It has been 
held in the same family for many generations, and has descended entire 
to one heir in exclusion of the reat of the family. The authorities in 
speaking and writing of this property have designated it a Raj, and it is 
commonly called a Raj to this day, and in recognition of it as such the 
title of Maharajah was accorded to Chutterdharee by the Government 
(not immediately but some years subsequent to his accession to tli© 
estate) on the representation of the highest local authorities that the 
preceding proprietors had all been Rajahs. Then as to the family cus- 
tom we need say but little. Having found that the property is a Raj, 
as Raj there must of necessity be impartibility, and we find that it is 
sufficiently established by the evidence, and by the genealogical state- 
ment put in by the principal defendant, the accuracy of which has not 
even been impeached in the written pleadings, that the rule of the fami- 
ly has invariably been that the property descends entire to the eldest 
son. There is, we say, actual evidence of this, and the very existence 
of the property up to this day in its present state is proof of it. Had 
there been any other rule, the Estate could not have come down to the 
px'esent generation with such a princely inheritance as it is. Had there 
even been any partition, nothing could have been easier to the 
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tiff than to have pointed oat and cited as witnesses, parties and members 
of the family who have received part of the Hnssey pore estate in any 
previous partition, but this obvious and facile mode of proving their 
own case and of utterly upsetting that of their opponents lias not been 
attempted. 

We have held that there was family custom down to Fatteh Shahee’s 
time, by which the estate devolved to the eldest male heir. Govern- 
ment took the estate subject to the custom, for as there was no extinc- 
tion of the Raj there was no extinction of the custom which was inci- 
dent of the Raj. The Government then handed over the same estate as 
they received to Chutterdharee. He received it subject to the custom. 
Those who claim through him, as both the parties to this suit do, are 
bound by the custom by which he was himself bound. The heirs of 
Fatteh Shahee might no doubt have attacked the title of Ciiutterdharee 
on the ground of his not being entitled to the Estate by custom, but it 
is not competent to Ohutterdharee’s heirs to raise the same cooteution. 

Whatever defect might have attached to the origin of Chutterdhar- 
ee’s will, it has been subsequently finally established by not having been 
impeached for half a century, and it is now as good as if it had never 
been capable of question. Acquiring as he did an estate subject to a 
particular custom, and having himself not done anything destructive 
of that custum, his heirs take it subject to the custom. 

The Judge thinks that Ss 2,000 a month is proper allowance, but 
this seems to us out of all proportion. Besides the appellant there are 
two others as near relatives who are equally entitled to maintenance. If 
they are to get Rs 2,000 each also, the defendant will have to pay, by way 
of maintenance, Rs 72,000 yearly. The estate is no doubt a valuable 
one, but the revenue payable to Govermment, which of course bears 
some proportion to the yearly gross income, is only Rs 1,73,997. Seventy- 
two thousand as maintenance out of such an estate, or out of any estate, 
seems to us decidedly high to pay as maintenance to these junior members 
of the family, and we think that as Rajah Chutterdharee, during his 
minority, was only allowed by Goverment, who were bis gurdians, Rs 1,000 
a month for bis maintenance and state, the plaintiff can very well sup- 
port himself and keep up the position of his rank upon the same sum. 
We, therefore, halve the allowance which the Judge awarded to him. 


Extract of the Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, on the the appeal of Baboo Bir Protap Shahee, and 
cross appeal from the High Court of Judicature at Fort William, in 
Bengal, delivered March 4th, 1868. 
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Present. 

Lord Cairns. 

Sir James W. Colvile. 

Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 

Sir Richard T. Kinder slay. 

The Judgment of the Zillah Judge, Mr. Wilkins, which was given 
on 24th of April, 1860 (Appendix Page 158) found that the family cus- 
tom, according to which the estate was impartible, and descendible to the 
eldest male heir, subsisted at, and up to, the time of Eatteh Sahee, that 
this custom was not abrogated by his expulsion, the retention of the 
property by Government, and the grant of it to Ohutterdharee ; and that 
the estate was in his hands an impartible Raj, descendible to his next 
male heir alone, and therefoi’e on the renunoiatiou of Ugur Partap to 
the respondent. The Judge made no distinction in this rcvspect between 
the moveable and immoveable property, and on the above ground decreed 
in favour of the respondent. He held, howevei', that the alleged consign- 
ment or transfer of the 5tli of March, and the will, were not well prov- 
en. And he decreed an allowance of Rs. 2, 000, per mensem to each of 
the plaintife, viz., the appellant and liis brother. 

The Judgment of the High Court on appeal from this decree is at 
page 17 of the 2nd Record, and is dated 24th April, 18G3. That Court 
alvso held that the Raj was originally impartible, and descendible by 
custom to the eldest male heir alone ; and that it did not lose this charac- 
ter on its restoration to Ohutterdharee. It denied that tliei'e had been 
or could have been any confiscation in the proper sense of the term, and 
in Mr. Justice Levinge’s separate note at page 26, this point is more 
fully argued. But the High Court differing therein from the Zillah 
Judge, affirmed the validity of the will. It also reduced the allowaneo 
to each of the plaintiffs to Rs 1,000 per mensem. 

Upon the whole, then, their Lordships have come to the conclusion 
that the Courts below were right in holding that the estate granted to 
Ohutterdharee in 1790, was the Raj of Hussaipore, and that the right of 
succession to it from him was to be governed by law or custom which 
regulated its descent in the line of his ancestors. 

It follows, then, that either by the special law of inheritance, or 
by the will, the respondent was entitled to the estate of Hussaipore, 
and to whatever wealth the late Maharaja could dispose of by his will. 

With respect to the question raised in either appeal touching tlio 
amount of the Babuana allowance, and the costs of the proceedings in 
Courts below, their Lordships have only to say, that they see no 
sufficient ground for interferiug with the discretion exercised on tlioso 
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points bj tlie Higli Court. The result is, that their Lordships will 
humhiy advise Her Majesty to dismiss both the appeal and the cross 
appeal with costs. The appellant and respondent will each bear the 
costs' of his appeal. 


Note, 

Hutwa Raj m the “ Am-i-AEBiEi/' 

When I had the honor of reading my paper on the History of the 
Hutwa Raj in the Society’s meeting on the 4th March, 1903, Colonel 
Hendley, Yice-President in the Chair, very kindly suggested to me to 
ascertain if any account can be gathered from the Am4-Ahbari regarding 
the Hutwa Maharajas. I had since the occasion to carefully look 
through the Ain, and the result of my investigation is embodied in the 
following note. 

The Ain is singularly wanting in information of any of the Behar 
Rajas which claim their origin from the Mughal Bniperor of Delhi, 
Akbar, Jehangir, or Shah Jehan. “The Darbhanga family trace their 
origin to one Mohesh Thakur, who originally came from near Jabalpur, 
in the Central Provinces, in the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
took service purohit ot priest under the ancient Rajas of Tirhut, the 
descendants of Sheo Sing. After Tirhut was conqueredand the race of 
that prince became extinct, Mohesh Thakur is said to have proceeded to 
Delhi, where his abilities procured him an introdactioii to the Emperor 
Akbar and subsequently the grant of the Darbhanga Raj. According 
to another account, it was one of his pupils, Raghunandau Thakur, who 
went to Delhi, obtained the Raj, and then out of appreciation for Mohesh 
made it over to him ” {vide Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. XIII, p. 208). But neither the names of Mohesh Thakur nor 
Raghunandau Thakur belonging to Darbhanga, nor any account of Sheo 
Sing and the overthrow of his descendants and the extinction of his 
race is available in the Ain. Heither do we find the name or any ac- 
count of Bettiah or its “ first Raja, who was Gaj Sing and who obtained 
the title from Emperor Shah Jehan ” ( p. 252). Likewise we do not 
find any mention in the Ain of the very ancient Maj ho wli Raj, which, 
I am informed, still retains a jewel-handled sword gifted bj Akbar. 
Tlie traditions of these Rajas should not therefore be rejected as pure 
fabrications, as we find from the Am itself that on fc of 1,803 names, 
Abul Fazl gives the names of only 415, the chief ones, and that 
also of those only who were alive or dead prior to the fortieth year of 
Akbar’s reign, i,e,, till 1595 A. D. (mde Blocbmann’s A{?W-A/i*6ar/, Vol. I, 
pages 526-35). The omission of the names in the Ain of Maharaja 
J. L 29 
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ICalyati Mall, of tlie Hntwa family, may be justly ascribed to tbe fact that 
we have fixed the date of bis ascension to be 1600 A,D., i,e., at a period 
posterior to that of which the Ain gives the list. Bat fortanately we 
can very fairly and safely trace from the Ain iiicideiits in which Kalyan 
Mali must have taken share and which caused his rise* Muzaffar had 
commenced vigorously to collect the outstanding from Makhsum Kabli 
and sevea^al other grandees that held Jagirs in Behar, upon which they 
had rebelled and joined with the rebel jagirdars of Bengal under 
Babu Khan Qushgal* On Muzafei'’s death tlie rebels occupied the whole 
of Bengal and Behar, and Akbar sent Todar Mall to Behar to subdue 
the rebels. Makhsum Khan Hazari, who had received Ghazipur as his 
tuyulf joined Sadar Mall, but was anxious to go over to the rebels and ac- 
tually did so, finding tbe Emperor personally embarrassed in the sub- 
jugation of his brother, who had threatened to invade the Punjab. He 
seized Jaunpur, but was defeated near Oudh by Shahbaz Khan. He 
then collected his men and surprised and plundered the town of Bah- 
raich. Prom Bahraich he was driven by the imperialists (amongst whom 
was Vazir Khan and others from Hajipur) over Kalyanpur to Muhammad- 
abad (in Ghazipur), which lie plundered and prepared to attack Jaun- 
pur. Shahan Khan J alair, from Nax’han, and Pahar Khan, from Ghazipur, 
united their contingents and pursued Makhsum so effectually that he 
applied to Aziz Kokah to intercede for him wdth the Emperor. Akbar 
pardoned him and gave him Pergannah Mehsi, Sircar Champaran, as 
tuyM (Blochmann's Ain4-Akharij VoL I, pages 350, 351, 400, 410, 443, 
444). 

With these facts in view it seems doubtleSvS that Raja Kalyan 
Mall was not idle enough to partake a share in subduing the rebellion 
Imaging in his own country and in the vicinity. Further, we find his 
seat, Kalyanpur distinctly mentioned also in Vol. II, Fasc. II, p. 156, of 
Colonel H. S. JarretPs Ain4-Ahhar% to be in Sircar Saran. 


We can, therefore, very well deduce that the services of Raja Kalyan 
Mall were recognised and he was made a “Maharaja’^ in the latter 
part of Akbar’s reign. 
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E'hmismatic Supplement. ( With Plate III). 

!Note — The mimefation of the articles below is continued from 
p. 74 of the Journal, 

I. Ancient India. 

8. The Ksahardta Dynasty^ circa A.D, 100 ( Gf, Indian Goins ” §^ 77-79) 

Of this dynasty which preceded that of the Western Ksatrapas as 
governors ( probably originally under the S'aka princes of Northern In- 
dia — the line of Maues, Azes, Azilises, &c.) of Surastra and Malwa, 
only one member, U^aliapana, has hitherto been certainly known from 
coins. 

I have recently discovered another, who, I think, may have been 
the predecessor of Kahapana. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in his account of The Western Ksa« 
rapas,” edited by me in J.R.A.S., 1890, p. 643, attributes certain copper 
coins to Nahapana. He notes that they bear on the reverse the sym- 
bols which appear bn Nahapana’s silver coins — an arro w and a thunder- 
bolt. They are found in the coasting regions of G*ujarat and Kathia- 
wad, and also sometimes in Malwa.’^ They bear on the obverse the 
Buddhist symbols, a standing deer and a dharmacahra^ ^nd. also show 
traces of inscriptions which have not hitherto been deciphered.” ( A 
specimen is given in his Plate, la.) 

UsTow, the copper coinage which has been assigned with cei^tainty to 
ISTahapana is rather different. An undoubted specimen, actually bearing 
the name of Hahapana, is given in Ounninghamb Coins of Medimval In- 
dia, p. 6, PL I, 5. ISTo. 4 in the same plate belongs to the class de- 
scribed by Pandit Bhagvanlal. On studying the six specimens of this 
latter class in the British Museum, I was fortunate enough to succeed 
in reading one of the insciuptions— the Brahmi inscription — with cer- 
tainty. The inscription which is found on the opposite side is certain- 
ly in Kharosthi characters, but these are so fragmentary and so care- 
lessly executed that without the help of this Brahmi reading I should 
not have been able to suggest any restoration of the Kharosthi inscrip- 
tion. We may, however, assume that, as on the coins of Naliapaiia, 
practically the same inscription occurs in the two characters ; and the 
f ragments of the Kharosthi inscription which remain, certainly Justify 
us in taking this view. 
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The following is a description of the coins. The fragments of the 
inscripfions are given as they appear on the different specimens. 

Ohr. Arrow and Thnndei'holt : Brahmi inscription (restored) 
Ksaharatasa Ksatrapasa Bhfmahasa, 

Eev, A Deer and a Dharmacakra^ together forming what may he 
intended for the capital of a pillar. Kharosthi inscription (restored) 
Chatrapa-CIiaharata-Bhumahasa or Ghaharadcmi chatrapasa BJmmakasa* 

BrUhnt Inscription (Reverse). 

The clue to the inscription is given by a coin in the Bhagvanlal 
collection, No. 70. The Brahmi inscription on its reverse is quite 
clearly 

(1) jrsa^ar[a] . . . . pasa BhumaJmsa, 

The name Bhumaka is fairly clear on another specimen from the 
same collection ( No. 4 = PL Ja. of the PandiPs article in the J.RuA.S.). 

The other specimen.s do little to confirm this reading, and I cannot 
explain, either as Brahmi or as Kharosthi, the carious inscription on 
the reverse of the coin published by Ciinningliam, O.M.I,, PI. I. 4. 

Kharosihi Inscription ( Obverse). 

Cunningham, O.M.I. , PL 1. 4. 

(2) Ch . . . . . rata Bhumaka [,sa]. 

E. Conolly ( Oct. 1837). 

(3) Ghaharadasa cha . . .... [^a] 

On No. 70 of the Bliagv an lal collection, there is a full obverse 
inscription in, apparently, Kharosthi characters, but I am unable to 
read it. It must, no doubt, have been the same as the reverse Brahmi 
inscription. 

There can he no doubt that the name is Bhumaka, and that, like 
Nahapana, he takes the titles ‘‘ Ksaharata^’ and “ Ksatrapa.” The 
readings (1) and (3) show the family title K^aharata in the first place, 
the military title Ksatrapa in the second place, the two titles as well as 
the name being in the genitive case. The reading (2) seems to change 
this Older, and also to denote that only the name was in the genitive 
case. 

I may add that these copper coins, by reason of their fabric and 
their types, seem to take us one step farther back in the direction of 
the B^aka princes of Northern India, whose governors the Ksaharatas 
haVe been supposed, on other evidence, to have been. They somewhat 
resemble the copper coins of Spalirises with Azes, which have for their 
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reverse type a bow and arrow and a discus ( v. Gardener, B,M. Col, 
p. 102, PL XXII., 44) E. J. Rapson. 

, Brit.i 'Must 

III, Sultans OP Dehli, 

9. Shamsti-d-dm Kayumurs, 

-dl. Weiglit, 169 grains. Size, P^*0. 

Mint, Debli. 

This extremely rare coin was obtained in October, 1903, nearly 
40 years after tlie first specimen was discovered by the late Pandit Ra- 
tan Xarain of Dehli, with whose collection it passed into the possession 
of Mr, J. H. Durkee of Xew York (U.S.A.) many years ago. That 
coin was edited by Mr. J. G. Delmerick in the Journal of this Society 
for 1881, and again by Mr. J. Gibbs in the Numismatic Chronicle in 
1885. The coin recently acquired is similar in type to other rupees of 
this period and bears the following legends : — 

Margin ... . 

Shamsu-d-din, the son of Muizzu-d-din Kaikuhad, was only 3 years 
old when he was placed on the throne of Dehli as the ostensible Sultan 
by Jalalu-d-din Piroz Shah after the murder of the SultEn Xaikuhad. 
Three months later when Jalalu-d-din had succeeded in consolidating his 
own power, the infant Sultan was also put to death. This was in the 
year 689 A.H. 

G. B.', BlEAZBY."'':; 

10, Shihahu-d^dm Umar Shah, 

^ ^ Size, 1''‘0 

Date, 715 A.H. 

Mint, Dehli, 

PL III. 2..;. : 


i The discus is regarded by Prof. Gardener as a mere symbol on the coin j bufe 
I think the actual weapon is intended. I think it is represented also on the silver 
coins of Nahapana by the round dot which always occurs in conjunction with the 
Arrow and Thunderbolt. ( see Cunningham, PI. I, 3 ; Bhagvanlal, J.R,A.S., 

1890, PL I : Rapson, J.E.A.S., 1899, PL I.) 
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This coin which is in pei'fect condition has the following legends 
enclosed in circles : — 

Margin :— 

AShLw«)f 

j j,&kP j ^-w* ^ 

The brief history of this puppet king is told by Thomas in his 
Chronicles of tlie Pathan Kings of Debli, pp. 176 and 177. 

The first rupee of this Sultan turned up at Jaunpur a few years 
ago. It was acquired by the Government of the United Provinces and 
is now in the Lucknow Museum. That coin, however, is in compara- 
tively poor condition. The coin now being described was acquired sub- 
sequently at Kaban (Sirmur State), and Judging by its appearance 
cannot have been in circulation for any length of time, every letter 
on both sides being perfect. These two specimens in silver and a few 
copper coins ai’e all the coins known of this unfortunate young Sultan. 

G. B. Bleazby. 

11. Muhmimai, hm TugMaJc. A com stmch in memory of Ms father. 

.PLIIL L 

The striking of coins in the name of his father is a well-known 
incident in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak. Two such coins-— one 
gold, the other silver — are noticed by Thomas on p. 212 of the Chron- 
icles. Though the name of the Mint is indistinct on the gold coin 
and is not recorded on the silver piece, it is probable from their ap- 
pearance that the coins were issued in the Dekhan. Another coin bear- 
ing the name of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlak but struck after his death is 
described on p. 190 of the Chronicles, and the crude I’endering of the 
word on the reverse area, together with the absence of any 

distinct margin, led the author to catalogue the coin as one struck by 
the first Tughlak in A.H. 721. Subsequent finds have however fixed 
the dates of issue of this class of coin as 726 and 727, and their origin 
was the Dekhan, specimens being known struck at both Dauiatabad and 
Telingana. 

The object of tbe present note is to draw attention to a similar 
gold coin struck at the capital Debli. This coin I believe has only 
once been noticed — by Major P. W. Stubbs in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, p. 302. On that occasion it was 
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proBOunced counterfeit for reasons whicii appear to be inconclasive 
Tlie coin has as far as I know never been figured. 

The legends are as follows : — 

Obverse. Reverse. 

In a square with traces of an 

outer circle. In a circle. 




Fn 


Margin. 

j J 5 ^ 

The weight is 173 grs., and size *9" 

Major Stubbs gave the following six reasons for believing tbe coin 
to be not genuine : — 

1. is written This criticism is obviously due to a 

mistaken assignment of the dots on the coin.,^, The two dots which have 
been taken to represent the letter ye” really belong to the two *'* nuns” 
in the word just below it viz.: It is noticeable that on this 

coin as in several other specimens of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s coinage 
the dots distinguishing various letters are scrupulously recorded. Of. 
Chronicles Ko. 382. It is true the curve of the u® is not very full. It 
is, however, not unlike the form of the same letter on some other coins 
of the period. 

(2) Date in figures impossible. 

(3) Difference of date in words and figures. 

These remarks refer to the figures Fff in the reverse area. Major 
Stubbs assumes that they represent a blundered date, a different date be- 
ing given in words in the margin. It is difficult to conceive that anyone 
who was able to imitate with such precision and intelligence the entire 
inscription of a coin, and must have been aware of the meaning of that 
inscription, should stumble through ignorance over a date in figures and 
for vrv should substitute the figures Ff f Some other explanation of these 
figures must, I think, be sought for. This I am unable to supply, but 
it is worth remembering that equally unexplained figures appear on 
coins of Islam Shah Suri, I’fde Chronicles No. 859, PL F, 190. 

From the above considerations it may, I think, be assumed that the 
figures Ff f were not a blundered representation of vrv. They possibly 
have no connection with the date of the coin. 

(4) The word is omitted. 

This does not appear to me a serious objection to the authenticity 
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of tlie coio. Instances of a similar omission are to be found on other 
coins of the period, cf. Ohronicles Fos. 173 and 174 and J.R^A.S* 1900, 
p. 775, where the margins commence or 

(5) M of “ Miat is omitted. 

This “ m’^ is clear enough on the coin now figured, 

(6) The usual forms of the letters alij\ lam^ toe, had thick clavate 
shapes j in this coin they have the more elegant form first introduced 
on his coins by Sher Shab. 

It is possible that Major Stubbs had not seen any of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s more finely engraved coins. Anyone who had handled 
many of these could not fail to be struck by the similarity between 
them and the reverse of the coin now figured. In fact it would not he 
too much to say that the form of the letters on the reverse is charac- 
teristic of the coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak. Compare especially 
nos, 173, 174, 179, 180 and 182 in Thomas’s Ohronicles. It is pro- 
bable that for the obverse either the actual die of one of Ghijasu-d-din 
Tughlak’s coins was employed, or that one was used as a pattern. 

It will thus be seen that the conclusions at which Major Stubbs 
has arrived will not bear close examination, and it is a little surprising 
that they have been allowed to lie for 34 years unchallenged. The 
rarity of the coin may be the reason. During the past ten years I 
have heard of only two. One of these is the present coin which I 
obtained by exchange from Mr, Bleazby who has the second specimen. 
Both were obtained at Lahore. Mr. Bleazby and Mr. Born, O.S., who 
have devoted much time to the study of “ Patban” coins, have autho- 
rised me to say that they share in my opinion that the coin now figured 
is a genuine one struck in memory of his father by Muhammad bin Tugh- 
iak. H. F. Weight, 

12. Muhammad IV. bin Fund, 

In the British Museum Catalogue Muhammad bin Farid is said to 
have I'eigned from 837 to 847 A.H., but a coin — ^Fo. 458 — therein, and 
another in the catalogue of the Lahore Museum, give a later year, 848 
A,H. His reign was almost certainly from 837 to 849 A.H, Compare 
Elliot’s History of India, Yoh lY, p. 86, note 1, where the years 844, 847 
and 849 A.H, are mentioned as the last years of the reign. The refer- 
ence to Budaoni is to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh (Banking) p. 399, 
which gives 847 A.H. The date (849) given by Ferishta for Muhammad 
lY’s concluding year may safely be accepted as the most cox'roct. A 
coin of that year struck in the name of Muhammad bin Farid is, ho wover^ 
required to settle the matter definitely. 


W, Yost. 
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13. Eej^ort on 110 silver coins fonvarded hy the GoUeotor of MaMa to 
the AsiaMc Society of Bengal as treasure trove, 

Tlie Collector states that the coins were found in a field in Mauza 
Belbari, thana English Bazar, in the vicinity of the old city of G-aiir, 
The field had been ploughed two or three days previously, and on the 
night preceding the find of the coins there had been a heavy shower 
which washed away the covering clods. The coins were found in the 
furrows made by the plough. 

They are with two exceptions of the Suri dynasty of Dehii Sultans. 

Of the 110 coins A.H. 

2 are of Nasrat Shah, independent king of Bengal ... 925-939 

63 are of S her Shah ... ... ... 946-952 

42 ai’e of Islam Shah ... ... ... 952-960 

3 are of Mnhammad Adil ... ... ... 960-964 

The following is a detailed description : — 

L Nasrat Shah, A.H. 925-939 = A.D. 1518-1532. 

Mint Husenabad, circular areas, date 925, of. B.M.O. No. 

134 ... ... ... ... ... I 

Mint illegible, circular areas, date 982, cf. B.M.O, 137, .. . 1 

11. Sher Shah, A.H. 946-952 A.D. 1540-1545. 

949 square areas, two varieties — (1) date at top; (2) date 
on left side of reverse area ... ... ... 2 

JBha^ipura (?) 949, square areas, cf. Chron : 353. R. ... 1 

Givalior^ 951, 952,^ square areas, date on left side of reverse area. 

Common. I.M.0. 9270 ... ... 5 

JahSnpanah, 946,^- 947,^ 948,^ square areas, below 

Kalima in obverse ai’ea, date in reverse area. In the 
specimen of 946 Aifixlw j is omitted. This latter coin is 
rare ... ' 5 . 

JSTaZpi, 950, areas in double lined square. Chron. 354 1 

Satgaon^ 950,^ circular areas, cf. Ind. Ant: March 1888, No. 11 ... 3 

Sharif QhUd (a), 948,^ square areas. Mint and date in reverse 
area. R.R. ... ... ... ... i 

(b) 949, circular areas, date in reverse area. B. 2 

Shergarh (a), 947,1 date in area and mint in left margin of 

(5) 948,^ 949,® areas in double lined squares, of. I.M, Cat. 

8170. Chron. 846 ... ... ... ... 3 

Shergarh {‘Dehii), 949,1 951^1 square areas. The legends in 
J. I. 30 
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the niargiTis of tlie two coins are differently arranged. 
Chron. 344 and J.II.A.S. July 1900. R. ... ... 2 

ShergarJi (Shakk Bahar) 950, ^ 951,^ square areas: date and 
mint ill reverse margin ... ... ... 4 

No Mint, (a) 946,® 948,^ 949, ^ square areas, date in reverse 

area below Kalima on obverse. Maine of king 

arranged in three lines. B.M. Oat. Mo. 524 ... ... 6 

(h) 946® as (a) but date written ... ... 2 

(c) 946,® 947,1 94g^i as (a) but name of king in two lines ... 4 

(d) 946,® 9481 variants of (c), and to judge by the characters 

probably struck at Satgaon. R. ... ... ... 3 

(e) 948, square areas, like the coins of Jahaupanab in type. 

Last line of reverse ax’ea reads j R.R.R , PI. III. 3. 1 

(/) 949,^ 950,® 951'^. Circular areas. Chron : 348. Common... 10 
{(j) 949. Circular areas. Chron. 348 (a) ... ... 1 

? Mint, Square areas, 950* (pi’obably of Gwalior) 951® (pro- 
bably of Agia), 9471 (probably of Jahanpanrili) ... 4 

Circular areas, 951,® double lined circles Jj^jh in Kalima in- 
stead of Jj’^j Published in J.R.A.S., October 1900. R. ... 2 

III. Islam Shah, A.H. 952-960. 

Ar/ra, 955, square areUvS, date on left side of reverse. ... 1 

C/i/iaar, 953,® 955J square areas, mint in right reverse margin, 
date in obverse area ; lias not been published. R.R, PL 
' IIl.A . ... ■ ... ' ... 3 

Gitmlior, 952,® 955,® 956,® 957,^ 958,^ 960,® square areas, date 
on left of reverse area. Common... ... ... 13 

Ka'pi, 953,^ 954,^ square areas, mint in margin and date on 
left of area of reverse. R. ... ... ... 2 

Ndrnol. 960,® square areas. Mint in reverse margin, cf. Ind. 

Ant. 1888 (29). ... ... ... ... 2 

Baigmn, (a) 957, square areas. Mint in reverse margin,* date 
in obverse area, Chron. 360 R. ... ... ... 1 

(h) 952, cii’cular areas. Mint and date in reverse margin B. I 

Bhergarh (Behli), 952.® Square areas. Mint in margin, date 
on left of area of reverse. This coin has not been publish- 
ed hitherto. R.R. ... ... ... PL III. 5. 2 

Shergarh (Shahh Bakar) 959,^ Date at top of area and mint 
in margin of reverse. Published in J.R.A.B. October 

No mint legible, (a) 952, 954, 956, 960 (probably of Agra), 
square-areas ■ ... ... ,,, 4 

(6) 956,® 957, 958, 960, square areas (probably of Gwalior) ... 5 
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(e) 952 , 956 , areas in double lined squares, date in obverse 
area, mint in iwerse margin, but indistinct. (Probably 
of Shergarh) E. ... ... ... 2 

{d) 954 . Circular areas, date in reverse margin. Ko mint 
recorded B.M.O. 620. R. ... ... ... 1 

Date aiid Mint illegible ... ... ... ... 2 

'42 

IT. Muhammad Adil. 960-964 A.H. 

Ndrnol^ 961, square areas, date on left of area and mint in 
margin of reverse ... ... ... ... 3 

Note, In the above report 

R. =: Rare. 

R.R. = Very rare. 

RuR.R, = Unique. 

J.R.A.S. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Ind. Ant. = Indian Antiquary. 

Chi 011 . = Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli. 

B.M..0, = British Museum Catalogue. 

LM.G. = Indian Museum Catalogue (Calcutta). 

H. N. WaiGHr. 

IT. Mughal Emperoes. 

14 . OntJieGomsof^^^Gujardtfahnc/^ 

But little is known regarding the interesting series of coins desig- 
nated in the British Museum Catalogue (‘Mughal Emperors’ Volume) 
Coins of ‘‘ Gujarat fabric. ” They are unrepresented in the cabinets 
of the Museums in Calcutta and Labor, and thus though one occasion- 
ally comes across specimens of tliem in the province of Gujarat, they 
probably never had a really wide circulation. In the British Museum 
Catalogue eight are registered (E^os. 252a — 252/^). Five of the 
eight are dated, one being of the Hijri year 992, one of 997, and three 
of 1215. During fi residence of now several years in the capital of 
Gujarat, it has been my good fortune to obtain 29 dated and 14 undated 
specimens of this series, and from the study of these I have gathered 
the information embodied in this article. 

Metal. The Gujarat fabric coins would seem to have been 
struck in silver alone, Hot a single specimen is known in either gold or 
copper. Two, iiowever, in my cabinet, remarkable for their unusual 
weight, one of 66 and the othei’ of 71 grains, prove to be copper silver- 
coated. 

Form. All the coins of this series are round, and fairly thick 
for their diameter. They look somewhat dumpy, are roughly fashioned 
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and of a generally insignificant appearance. ^ Tlie letteriiig, tlioiigli 

as a rule legible enougli, is never deeply engrayen. 

Weight. Two denominations of these coins are known. The 
larger ones, of diameter *6 inch, turn the scale at about 85 grains 
[Maximnm 87; minimum, a poor specimen, 78]. Six smaller ones, 
measuring half an inch in diameter, have an average weight of 40%5 grains 
[Maximnm 44; minimum 39]. Evidently these denominations repre- 
sent the half and the quarter impee. 

Bate. The earliest dated coin known of this series is of the year 
989 Hijrl. Except the years 993 and 999, each succeeding year np to 
and including 1000 H. is represented in my collection. Then come 
tbe years 1006, 1009, 1012, 1014, 1016, 1019, 1020,1025, 1026, and 
1027. Hence it seems probable that coins of this Gujarat fabric were 
struck each year from at least 989 till 1027. Then comes a blank 
for nearly two centuries, after which, strange to say, precisely the 
same type of coin re-appears, hut now with the dates 1215 and 1217 H. (A. 
D. 1800 and 1802). The figures indicating the year are entered on ail 
the coins near the right-hand lower corner of the square area of the 
obverse — over the Jzm of The figures appear as though 

lying on their face, having suffered rotation from the upright position 
through one quadrant to the left. One extraordinary specimen ims the 
year 1026 in the normal place, hut the reverse gives the year 1025 in 
the diametrically opposite corner — the left hand upper — of the coiTes- 
ponding square area. 

Legends. On all the coins the legends, or at least the portions 
within the areas are the same. Within a square area formed by 
double lines with dots between, the obverse legend reads 

A — 4--— — 

The revei'se, within a similar area, contains the Kalima arranged 
in the usual three lines 

4 , — JSS^ 

All the coins I have yet seen were evidently much smaller in 
surface than the die, and they show accordingly only mere fragments 
of the marginal readings. One undated coin in niy possession does, 
however, x'ead distinctly ‘Othman, in the upper margin of 

the reverse, and with this slender clue we may peidiaps venture the 
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guess— it is only guess — that the other, three margins tore tlie 
names of the other three lOialifas, Ahii Bakr, ^Omar, and ‘Ali. Until 
better speoiinens come to hand,, it is impossible to say whether’ — as on 
the coins ,of Sh.ah Jahan I. — the distinctive virtues of the , Khalifas 
w^ere associated with their names. 

FeaMres. ' The following five features merit special attention 
since serving to divide the coins of this series into three more or less 
defitiitelj marked 'classes. 

1, On the obverse the ghain of 05*3^ written either with a 
fairly small curve containing no dots, or with a large curve 
bearing in its bosom a varying number of dots. 

2. On the obverse over the of the word tUflar" a cross of slightly- 
differing forms may, or may not, be present. 

8. On the obverse the re of jif\ takes an unusual upward flourish, 

4. On the obverse over this strange re of stands a leaf-like 
or arrow-like ornament, thus <p. 

5. On both the obverse and tbe reverse over the dal of is a 
St. Andrew’s Cross, also of varying forms. 

Having regard to these five features we find that — 

A, Early Coins, dated between the years 989 and 1000 H., 

(a) have no dots in the curve of the : 

(h) liave (until 997 H.) no cross over on obverse : 

(g) have only a moderate upward flourish, of the re: 

(d) have the arrow-ornament slanting to tlie right : 

(e) have the St. Andrew’s Gross tipped with dots or (later) small 


cii’cles, thus 


PI. III. 6. 7. 8. 9. 


B, Intermediate Coins, dated between the years 1000 and 1027 H., 

(a) have from 4 to 7 dots in the carve of gham : 

(h) have a cross, often like rf* over on obverse : 

(c) have a more elongated upward flourish of the re : 

(d) have until 1020 H. the arrow slanting to the light, but after 

that year perpendicular ; 

(e) have a St. Andrew’s Gross composed of closed curves 

tlmsX PL III. 10. 11. 

C. Late Coins, dated between the years 1215 and 1217 H. 

{(z) have an enlarged curve for and in its bosom 8 or 9 

dots : 

(b) have a cross resembling an inverted tripod on 

obverse ; 
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({?) liave a still more elongated upward, flourish of tlie re : 

(d) laave the arrow upright. PL III. 12. 

Prom the poor specimens to hand of the coins of the latest period 
it is impossible to say whether the St. Aiidrew^s Cross was present 
on either the obverse or the reverse. 

Mint The coins themselves supply no clue as to their place of 
mintage. Mr. Lane-Poole's suggestion that they are of Gujaiut 
fabric ” is doubtless correct, if the sole implication be that these coins 
were struck somewhere in Gujarat. We have already seen that their 
distribution was practically confined within the limits of that province. 
But when Mr. Lane-Poole further states that they have all the ap- 
pearance of the later Kachh coins, we should be on our guard against 
the inference that their original home was Kachh. It is true that the 
coins of Kachh, and indeed of the neighbouring States of Kavanagar and 
Porbandar in Kathiawad as well, continued to bear for three centuries 
the name of Muzaffar (III), the last Sultan of Gujarat, and they are in 
this respect analogous to the coins of Gujarat fabric, wliich invariably 
present the name of Akbar Badsbah, wbetlier struck in his reign or in 
Jahangir’s, or even two centuries later. Also in shape and size and 
workmanship the coins of Kachh and Kathiawad do bear some resem- 
blance to those of Gujarat fabric. But their weight — and this is per- 
haps the crucial test — tells decidedly against the supposition that the 
Gujarat fabric coins hail from some mint in Kachh or Kathiawad. h’rom 
the year 978 H. right on till recent times the standard coin of Kachh 
was the silver koifi of 73 grains, bearing unchanged throughout that 
period the date 978. Kow it is extremely improbable that any mint 
would be issuing at one and the same time this kori and also the Gujarat 
fabric half-rupees of 85 grains, bearing as their date the varying years 
of issue. The kori and the rupee being incommensurable, we may safely 
assume that no mint would have produced both types of coin together. 
To have done so would have involved intolerable confusion. 

This same objection applies with equal force to the assumption 
that the Gujarat fabric coins issued from either ISTavanagar or Por- 
bandar, for at these mints too koris were struck, all dated 978 H. 

According to the Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. YIII, page 465) a mint 
was established in Junigadh subsequent to the conquest of the province 
by the Mogiial Government,” But that conquest did not take place 
till the year 1000 H., and hence we may safely affirm that coins, such as 


i Catalogue of Indian Coins in the BHtish Museum : tho Mughal Einpei*ors, 
page LXTIII. 
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iliose of tbe Gujarat fabric, struck in tiae name of Akbar as early as 
989 H. did not issue from that Mint. 

If, liowever, in onr quest for the home of these coins we may turn 
to the mainland of Gujarat leather than to the peninsular portion of 
tliat province, Siirat may well claim our attention. This city, when 
conquered by Akbar in 981 H., was a port of the first rank, having sub- 
ordinate to it the ports of Hander, Gandevi, and Yalsad, Rejecting, as 
we safely may, the strange rupee No. 137 of the Labor Museum Coin 
Catalogue, provisionally assigned by the late Mr. Rodgers to Surat, it 
was not till 1032 H. that the first of the ordinary Mu gh al coins issued 
from this mint. The latest I can ti'aoe (exclnding, of course, the Bast 
India Company’s Surat rupees) is of the year 1197 H. Thus between 
1032 and 1197 H, this mint was more or less active in producing coins 
of the well-known Mu gh al type. May it not be that prior to 1032 H. — 
and thus from 989 till 1027 H. — the coins of Gujarat fabric issued 
from this mint? In that case they were about 1030 H. merely super- 
seded by the larger and finer Mu gb al coins, which latter continued in 
favour till the end of the 12th century. Why the former type of coin— 
the Gujarat fabric— was revived in 1215 and continued till 1217, I am 
at a loss to explain. It is, however, noteworthy that in 1215 H. the 
English, on assuming the undivided Government of Surat, assigned one- 
fifth of the revenues of the city to the brother of the late Nawab, May 
it have been he who re-issued the Gujarat fabric coins ? Also in 1217 
H. by the treaty of Bassein the Peshwa ceded his share of Surat to the 
English, who henceforward held sole control over the district. Was it on 
this account that the issue of these coins from the Surat mint now ceased ? 

Evidently from the description here given of the coins of this series 
the main questions that sfcill await an answer are three — What do the 
margins read ? What was the place of mintage ? And why the re- 
issue of 1215-1217 H. ? Gbo. P. Taylor. 

15. Mr. Framjee Jamas jee Thanawala. of Bombay has sent for pub- 
lication tbe following rare coins of the Mughal Emperors. 

1. Jahangir. M.. One-eighth of a rupee. Weight, 20 grs. 

Mint, Ahmadnagar. Size *4'^ 

Obverse, Portions of Kalima# 

Below the word 
Beverse, ...... 





FLm.m 
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Thero can Tbe no liesitation in aserihing iJii.s coin i>o ibo nrinfc 
Alimadnag'ars one of tlxe principal towns in i.lio province of AuKingii- 
bfnl, Ifc follows in tjpe the rupees of tliat i\Uui luihlisiuHl in iJio 
Lahore ]\lnseum Catalogue No. 35, p, .13-.k 

2. Aurangseh* One-sixteenth of a. rupee. Weight 10*5 grB.. 

MmL Px'obaMy Aurangabad. Svm '4'^ 

Date, 1088 A.H. ' 

Ohverse, Portions of the tisxial legend. 

Date in wf of 

Beverse, Portions of the usual legend ; with 

of the mint at the top of the coin. , Cf. No. 702 
figured in the British Museum Catalogue. 

8. Aurangzeh* AB.. A quarter of a rupee. Weight 44 grs. Sise *6' 
Mint, Bijapur dani-z-zafar. 

Date, 1112 in the ^ of 
Portions of usual legends. 

Gf, British Museum Cat. No. 717. 

4. KamhaMi§h’ Weight 175 grs. Size IP'' 

Mint, Nilrgal or Nurkal. 

Bate. 1119 almd. 

Obverse. 



f 1 1 <) jj.A. 

Beverse, 

0.l4AX> 

■ 

Os'jy pi.m.i4 

This mint has been known for some years, but has not been pub- 
lished, Its issues are so far confined to the reigns of Aurangzeb and 
his son Kambakhsh and Farrukhsiyar. Of Aurangzeb three coins are 
known — one in the cabinet of Dr. Taylor, two in mj own. The present 
coin is the only one found of Kambakhsh of this niintago, and Dr. Taylor 
has an unique specimen of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, To Dr. Taylor 
is due the identification of the mint with Nurgal,” apparently also 
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called NTirkal,” tlie oliief town of a sarkar of that Baine in tlae proyiiice 
of Bljapiir, vide India of Ani^angzeb/’ by B. Jadnnatli Sirkai’, pp. 
Ixxsix, xci and 154 Kambaklisli was made goyernor of the mhahs 
of Bljapiir and Haldarabad by bis brother Shah ‘Alam Bahadur, and 
bis coins struck at those places have been published. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find him striking coins at the headquarters of one 
of his sarkars, and this makes the reading more probable than that of 
Toragal, a suggestion made, to me some years ago by Dr. Codrington. 

5. Jahdnddr, M. Weight 173 grains. *9'' 

3iinL Kararabada 
Date. 1124 ahad. 

Obverse. Portions of the usual legend 

q) (jbi 


in three lines — the Hijii year to the right of the cen- 
tre line. 


6. 


Reverse ...... 

ckSlkf iiXm 

%t/ PI. Ill 15. 

This is quite a new Mughal mint name and its locality is 
still unsettled. It must probably be sought for in the 
Dakhan. 

Farruhlmyar. Weight 176 grains. Size *85^' 

Mint. Pathabad Dharur. 

Date 1127— 4th regnal year. 

Obverse ...... 


1 1 f V 

Reverse ...... 
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Note, This is also a new Mughal mint. If the reading is right 
and it appears to he not open to question, the mint must, I think, he icleii- 
tilied with Dbarfir in the province of Aurangabad, a fort which, we read, 
was celebrated throughout the Dakhan for its strength and munitions of 
war (Elliotts History of India Vol. VII, p. 20) * It also seems tohavebeen 
a large centre of trade ; and was made the object of attack and plunder by 
^Azarn Khan general of Shah dahan in 1040 A.H. Itis farther mentioned 
In the Muntakhab-ui-lubab as a place where supplies of fodder and corn 
sufficient for a large army ■were available (Elliot Vol. VII, p. 278), 
Fathabad was a Sarkar of Aurangabad and in the list of the forts of 
that Province given on p. Ixxxvii of “ India of Aurangzeb,’’ by B. Jadii 
Nath Sirkar, is mentioned one called Fatliabad or Dhari.’’ It seems 
likely that this is the same place as the Bharur ’’ of the historians. 
If so, there seems no need to look further to identify the mint from which 
the coin now figured issued. Dharur, I find from a note on p. 12 of Elliot’s 
History, Vol. VII, is situated on the road east of Ahmadnagar. 

7. Farmhhsiyar, M. Weight 179 grains. SiZiO, 1/' 

Mint. Machlipatan. 

Date 1131 — 7th x'egnal year. 

Obverse. 5 

lieverse* 

Pi. III. 17. 

This is a fine coin and adds another to the list of this Emperor’s 
mints in silver. Mr. Bleazby has a second specimen and the mint is 
also known in copper. 

8, SMhjaMnlL M. weight 177 grs. Size, 1" 

Mint Qwffior 
Date 1131— ab-ad. 
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Obverses 

Meverse, 

0X4AA} 

OtOkif I^.w 

jW 

A ilitlierto unpuHislied mint of this Emperor. Specimens of this 
coin are contained in my own cabinet and that of Mr. Bleazby. 

It will be noticed that with the exception of the last and possibly 
the fifth, the identification of which is uncertain, all of the above 
coins issued from South Indian mints. With the disturbed state of 
affairs in South India between 1650 and 1750 A. D., it is not surprising 
to find numerous towns of little importance, except as the temporary 
headquarters of the wandering royal forces, issuing their own coins. 
There seems to be still a wide field for work on the Mug h al coinage 
of South India. 

H. K WinoHr. 

16. BiiJiMur Shah II (A. H. 1253 to 
Obverse. In double circle with d( 

ifdf 

Reverse. 

*if 

■ 

M. 1-15'^ Weight 162 grs. 

The above coin was recently acquired by me. It is in perfect 
condition. It is not given by Webb in Currencies of Sajputana/’ p 97. 


1275). 
ots between. 


1259 A.H. 


6th year. 
Jhalawar. 
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At p. iOO lie figures the mint mark on the reYorse' above and speaks 
of it as the pancJi pahJin M jJim\ 

W. Yost., 

V. Miscellaneous, 

17 , A coin of Ghami 

J/ (impure) or bi'ass, Wt. 50 grs, *7'" 

Obverse, In circle of dots, &iva and bull* Mint mark 
Oil right oht>0 (to- be read from outside), 

Bsverse, In circle with dots outside, 

ill ai}if 
allf 

Apparently no margia. 

This coin of Mr, G, B. Bleazby^s is a most curious combination. 
The obverse shows a not uncommon Kusana type, whilo the reverse 
exactly resembles the inscriptions on some of Mahnuld of Gliaziii's silver 
coins (Of* No. 25, p, 314, J,E.A.S,,1847). 


R* Burn, 
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Farther Notes on the Bhojfuri dialects spoken in Saran. (Vide Journal 

A. S, B, Bart J, Mo. Pages 192—212 of lB97), — By Giuinorahath 

[Read January, 1904.] 

my notes on tlae diftiects SippeJired in the tjourno/l of 

tlvB Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, No. 3 of 1897, I was called upon 
by Dr. Grierson, in charge of the liinguistic Survey of India, through 
the Collector of Saran, to furnish him with further information regard- 
ing the Bhojpuri dialect spohen in Saran. Vicissitude of fortune had 
so long prevented me from forwarding to the Society a copy of the 
Notes I had submitted to him, and this I now do in a revised form, with 
a hope that they will he as ..interesting as my former notes. 

The Bhojpuri dialect spoken in Saran is not the strict Bhojpuri 
boU prevalent in Arrah, as I have shewn in my previous report. 
It hears close affinity to the dialect spoken on the Northern part of 
District Shahahad bordering the Saraju and the Ganges. The whole 
population of Saran may h© said to speak this dialect wntli slight 
changes in different Pergannas which border another district. Thus 
the Bhojpuri dialect fc^rms the principal dialect of the district, and the 
various dialects which have been inffuenced by the dialects prevaiiingin 
the conterminous districts have been rightly classified by Dr. Grierson 
in his linguistic Survey Beport as snb-diaiects under it. Natural 
barriers such as seas, rivers, mountains and deserts prove a very strong 
impediment on the way of languages or dialects travelling from one 
country to another. “ Language,” says Mr. Sayce, '4s the test 
of social contact, not of race,’^ and these barriers prove an almost 
unsiirmountaMe obstacle to social contact. People of one district 
will gladly prefer to undertake a matrimonial expedition 30 miles 
off in the same district but will not hazard a match just on the other 
bank of the river and nearer home in another District except in the 

rare instance that it is a de coMremnee fetching a large dower 

or same prospective hopes. Bub yet there is much of social contact to 
coat their tongue. They cultivate land, carry on trade on the other 
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bank of tlie river in another district, and in their import cargo bring 
home a contraband dialect which is only detected when they come in 
contact with the people of other Pergatmas. Hence the origin of these 
sub- dialects. 

Now for the origin of the Bhojpnri dialect. According to the 
nniyersal rule that all languages have their nomenclatures from some 
distinct place or person they owe their origin to, the term Bhojpnri 
has come from Bliojpur, the town or Capital of Raja Bhoja. This 
Bhojpur Yule conjectures to be ‘ Stagabaza' of Ptolemy which he says 
was a site of extreme antiquity on the upper stream of Betwa, where 
are remains of vast hydi'aulic works ascribed to a king Bhoja 
(M’Crindle’s Ancient India by Ptolemy p. 163). But who is this king 
Bhoja ? We have got in ancient Indian History “ more than a dozen 
princes known to us who have at di:ffierent times borne that illustrious 
name ” from the days of Rg. Veda Samhita to the 11th Century A.I>. 
(Vide Raja Rajendra Lai’s Indo-Aryans Vol. II, p. 38e5). 

Mr. Cosserat found in Saran a copper-plate inscription 'wherein the 
names of the rulers of Kanauj are mentioned, and two names of Bhoja^ 
occur in it in the same dynasty. Of this General Cunningham observed : 

Now at this very time we know that a Raja Bhoja Deva was para- 
mount sovereign at Gwalior, as his inscription, carved on the rock 
itself, is dated in Samvat,933 or A.D, 876. Prom the Raj atarahgini 
also we learn that a Raja Bhoja contended with S'afikaravarman of 
Kasmir, who reigned between the years 883-901 A.D. I am quite 
satisfied that all these records refer to the same prince Bhoja Deva, 
who was Raja of Kanauj during the last quarter of the 9ih century 
or from about A.D, 875 to QOO.’” Raja Rajendra Lai Mittra comments 
thereon thus : — 

“ The identification makes the prince named in the Pehewa, the 
Gwalior, the Saran and the Benares records to be the same with that 
of Kanauj noticed in the Rajatarangini, and I accept it as obviously 
correct ” (Indo-Aryans, p. 394)* The dynasty to W'hich these two Bhojas 
belonged reigned in Kanauj for a long time, and it was not known when 
it began. So much is known that it was overthrown in the reign of the 
last Bhoja by the invasion of Kalacuri or Cedi dynasty from the 
South and the Palas from the East, The Cedis conquered Kanauj and 
the Palas Benares. It is just probable that the Kingdom of Kanauj 
then extended as far as Benares, and that the last King Bhoja, ousted 
from Kanauj, founded a kingdom in Shahabad, with Bhojpur as its 
Capital, by conquering the aboriginal tribes of the Kharwar race. 

i Til© Deogarh inscription of King Bhoja Deva of Kanauj is dated Saka Bamvat 
784*862 A.D. {Vide Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions Introduction, p. 107}. 
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Til ere are scattered over tlirougliont the length and breadth of Saran 
Bistrict rains which the villagers point out as belonging to the time of 
the Chero Rajas. These Cheros I have noticed wei’e aboriginal tribes 
whom perhaps the Rajputs of ELananj had overthrown. ICaimiij was a 
seat of civilisation in days of yore, and its Brahmins colonised and civi- 
lised an extensive tract of Upper India, viz. — Giizrat, Biindelkhand, 
Rohilkhand, Gwalior, North Bihar and Bengal. The Sarajapari 
Brahmins so abaiidant in Gorakhpur, Saran and Champaran belong to 
the Kananjia Branch, and seem to have come with their king and 
colonised these parts. 

Now the present Bliojpnri dialect which is spoken in Gorakhpur 
(and, may be, further up to Rai-Bareilly), Saran, Shahabad and a portion 
of Champaran, is no doubt a mixture of the Kananjia and the Magadhi 
dialects. These small bodies of invaders found after settling at Bhoj- 
pur a very ancient and powerful dialect, the Magadhi, predominant 
in the conterminous district, and they gradually adopted its voca- 
bulary. “ This is a general rule,’' says Mr. Sayce, “ that whenever two 
nations equally advanced in civilisation are brought into close contact, 
the language of the most numerous will prevail.” Such is the origin 
of the Bhojpuri dialect. A glance at the translation of the Parable of 
the Prodigal son into the Kanaujia dialect, given in Dr. Grierson’s Book 
of Specimens, will show how the vocabulary and idioms of this dialect 
are yet intact in the Bhojpuri dialect. I would invite special atten- 
tion to the words and which are found in no other 

dialects of Bihar except Bhojpuri. 

I now invite special attention to the peculiar dialect spoken in the 
Ceranel and Kacmar Pergannas in the Saran District, which is an ad- 
mixture of. the Magadhi dialect ^ 

The southern and the eastern parts oF District Saran, the 
Gogra-Gangetic Yalley and the Gandak Yalley, present such an admir- 
ably striking contrast that it seems as if nature has equipoised her gifts 
of good and evil to this district. The Southern Yalley bears an excel- 
lent healthy climate ; its soil is far more fei’tile than that of any part of 
the district, its banks are stud with places of bustling trade and com- 
merce, and it is inhabited by whatever classes of sturdy cultivators, 
traders and men of intelligence and education the district can boast of. 
The B. and N.-W, Railway line which intersects this tract, and may 
verily be said to have thereby classified, as it were, the intelligent and 
indolent portion of the population, has added an impetus to civilisa- 
tion which the fair Saraju’s fertile sides ” have been enjoying 
since the days of Yalmiki and Kalidasa, The Gandak Yalley exhibits 
quite a diametrically opposite, picture. The sandy sediments, which 
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the anoTial inundation of the rirer carries with it, add little to the fer- 
tilitj of the soil ; the banks of the riyer contain dens of thieves, dacoits, 
pirates or temporary straw-huts of cultivators forming straggling 
villages which are abandoned as soon as the flood arrives. The cli- 
mate is very unhealthy, and the well-water has a peculiar property of 
producing goitre; whilst the river-water is from time immemorial notori- 
ous for generating this disease. In the famine of 1896-97 , when I had 
to make a regular reconnoitre of this part, I was shocked at the 
horrible picture of human calamity, much like BzekieFs denouncement 
against the ancient Egyptians, with which Providence has cursed the 
people of the part mar-ked ia the census map as circle 6 to 10, where 
more than 75 per cent, of the villagers have large protruding goitres 
and hardly a single family which has not at least one of its members, 
a consummate idiot, deaf and dumb both, whom they call Bmih in 
their vernacular. Not much trade is carried on by the river, and there 
is scai’cely a single Bazar worth the name on its bank. This deplorably 
backward state of the tract is, it seems, as ancient as civilisation is in 
the other tract, Mr. P. E. Pargiter in his identification of the King- 
dom of Videha places this tract as forming tiie Western portion of its 
territory, and quoting the story of Mathava in the S'atapatha Brihmana 
in support describes it thus: *‘The Gandak flows through the middle 
of the country ; it has always been liable to shift its course greatly ; its 
numerous channels intei^sect the country, and its floods wotild have ren- 
dered the soil extremely marshy.” A further consideration of these 
facts, will, I think, throw some light on this passage from S’atapatha 
Br. Videha in ancient times, like most other parts of India, has 
been more or less covered by forest, the remains of which survive at the 
present day along the foot of the Himalayas in the tract called Tarai, 
and was no doubt inhabited by aboriginal tribes such as inhabit the 
Tarai BOW, The deadly malaria of such a forest is well-knowh, and 
only aboriginal tribes have been able to live in its climate. To this must 
be added the eflect, which the periodic floods from the Gandak during 
the rainy season must have produced in the rank vegetation of such a 
region. Very swampy and unculfcivable would be the moderate expres- 
sions to apply to it. No Ary a could have ventured within it, and the 
only way in which Aryas could have colonised it was by filling and burn- 
ing the forest down wholesale, and opening out the soil to the purify- 
ing rays of the sun. That ia what (it seems to be implied) Mathava 
must have done” (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL LX VI, 
Part I, No. 2, 1897). 

Such being the case, the glotologioal principles of Phonetic decay 
and emphasis are prolific in this busy southern part of Gogra-Gangetic 
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Valle j, and as w© gently glide down from tli© south-west eotner of 
the district to the south-east, touching the different places of trad© 
and commerce till we reach Patna, the centre and fountain-head of all 
trade, we observe how, as a natural sequence, words are gradually 
clipped and shortened to suit “ rapid speaking and the common desire 
to save time and trouble” which characterises the trading class. 

To illustrate this I would refer to my previous paper, Diagram 0, 
p. 204, of Journal No. 3 of 1897. The people of Andor, Oaubar, 
Narhan, Manjbi, and Bal will say or wnTufw, which the 

people of Baiiia District will change into 3fiT# ; the people of 

Cirand and Kaomar will shorten it into which again the 

people of Patna will further slice into rff^ The dialect too 

looks as if it is an article of trade, each trading-place husking the 
chaff, and making it more refined. 

But these principles of Phonetic decay and emphasis have little 
sphere of action in the dull and stagnant population of the Gandak 
Valley and the great bulk lying north of the Railway line. Except- 
ing Mii’ganJ Bazar, situated 12 miles north of the Railway iin©, 
there is hardly any considerable mart in this extensive region of 
Doidrum (which forms about f of the district) notwithstanding the 
fact that Saran is an importing district and its over-population main- 
tained chiefly on imports even in the very best season. Education here 
is at a discount that I am tempted to quote her© a passage from my 
official report on the Famine operation of 1896-97 : — 

“ My grain officers experience considerable difficulties in getting a 
single scribe out of a dozen villages containing several hundred in- 
habitants who could endorse a signature in the documents on behalf of 
the illiterate mass gathered round the camp for the tahkavi grain ; 
if, perchance, one was caught hold of, every letter had to be dictated to 
him over and over before he could scribble in his unintelligible alpha- 
bets of an Egyptian obelisk or one of those Runic inscriptions which are 
said to exist in the deserts of Tartarj.” 

We therefore observe in this tract (excepting the small trans- 
kbanna tract) an unifox*m monotony in the dialect, slightly broken 
only at the verge of other conterminous districts, the vocabulary of 
which has been impoi'ted to some extent. There is hardly any ob- 
servable dialetical difference in the main portion of the Perganahs of 
Kuadi, Sipah, Paclak, Daugsi, Bara, Barai, Madhal, etc. Nothing is 
in their dialect to distinguish a man of one Perganah from the other, 
if he does not live on the bordei’ of any other district. 
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Mahals in Sarkar Lahhnau* — By H, R, NBYItiL* 

[Bead March, 1904], 

In tlie Journal for 1884, p. 215, there appeared an article hy Mr. J, 
Beames entitled — “ On the Geography of India in the Reign of Ak-^ 
bar, ’’ in which he dealt with the mahals and sarkars of the Siibah of 
Avadh, as recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari. In this he identified the 
great majority of the mahals with the parganas of the pi’esent day, 
and thereby provided the student of fiscal geography \Yith a mass of 
valuable information. His list was admittedly imperfect, and ho 
invited others to complete the work he had begun. Moreover, it was 
not connect in all points. By i^eferring to the original aiitliorities and 
by consulting others, I think that many of the gaps can be filled up and 
one or two discrepancies removed. At present, I am merely able to 
deal with the Savkar of Lakhnau; but it will be something accom- 
plished if we can be fairly sure of the identification of the mahals of 
this suh-division which in Akhar’s day numbered 54. 

The district of Unao is the most difficult. It now contains twenty- 
one parganas, and four of these have double names, which imply a 
later reduction of a former larger number. On page 230 of VoL liii of 
the Journal, Mr. Beames states that Unchganw with Tara Singhaur 
and Sidhupur is now the pargana of Daunclia Khera, the cradle of the 
Bais clan. This assertion is apparently taken from Mr. A. F. j\liilett^s 
Settlement Report of Sultan pur, p. 119, where it says that Rao Mardan 
Singh, an ancestor of Ram Bakbsli Singh, of mutiny notoriety, united 
these three mahals into one. Mr. Miliett refers to Mr. Beiiett’s “ Clans 
of the Roy Bareilly District, but in that work I can find no reference 
to Tara Singhaur whatever. The same statement occurs in Major Mac- 
Andrew's Settlement Report of Rai Bareli, an earlier work than oithex" 
the Sultanpur report, or the Oudh Gazetteex\ When Sir 0. A. Elliott 
wrote his “ Chronicles of Oonao, " Paniidia Khera was still in Rai 
Bareli ; but I am not satisfied that the report on the latter district was 
the ultimate authority, for the article on Daunclia Khera in the old 
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O iidh . Gazetteer states that ' the pargana was made ont of Unchganw, 
Si^htipiir, and Targaon, not Tara Singh anr. I cannot discover who 
was the author of this article : it certainly was not Mr. Maconochie, 
who W'Us practically responsible for the whole of the article on the 
Unao district. There must be an earlier source, for Targaon is obvir 
ously incorrect, as no such mahal is recorded in the Ain-i-Akbari. Be 
that as it may, I believe Tara Singhaur to be a mistake. On the banks 
of the Ganges, some seventeen miles south-east in a direct line from 
Daundia Khera, lying in latitude 26'^3' north and longitude 80'^53^ east^ 
is a village called Singhaur Tara, which must represent the headquar- 
ters of the old mahal. It is too far from Daundia Khera for the amal- 
gamation, not only because it was a very small mahal, containing only 
9,357 higlias of cultivation, but also for other reasons which will appear 
later. We know the position of Unchganw, and that mahal was 
fairly large, and with the addition of a portion of Sidhupur, which is 
also known, is quite sufficient for Daundia Khera.^ 

Adjoining Daundia Khera on the south-east, and occupying the 
corner of the Rai Bareli district, is the large pargana of Sareni, with a 
present area of 72,880 acres. This was never identified by Mr. Beames 
with any of the Akbari mahals. One of these, described as not 
traceable, ” was known as Kahanjara : it was held by Bais, who contri- 
buted 100 horse and 2,000 foot. Its cultivated area was 22,300 bighas 
or, say, 14,000 acres. Now the village of Khanjar or Kabenjar still 
exists, and it is a matter of common local knowledge that this place 
gave its name formerly to the pargana of Sareni, or at least to a part 
of it. It is a fairly large village in the north of the pargana, situated 
in latitude 26^11' north and longitude 80^49' east ; and contains several 
hlieras^ evidence of older sites and vanished importance. This settles 
one mahal un traced by Mr. Beames x it marched with Sidhupur and 
Satanpur on the north-west and north-east respectively. It is no new 
discovery, for the fact is clearly stated in the Eai Bareli Report. 

In Mr. BeamesMist I find a mahal called Lashkar, on which he 
remarks: ^‘Said to be Nisgarh, which is said to be a well-known 
village; the position, however, is nob stated*” The ® said ’ refers to 
Mr. Millett, who writes that Nisgarh is in Rai Bareli and is still a well- 
known village. No other remarks are made. But Nisgarh is perfectly 
well-known in pargana Sareni: it lies on the banks of the Ganges in 
latitude 26°6' north and longitude 80°46^ east, and is quite a large 
village. Its position is about half-way between Tara Singhaur and 

1 Sicllmpur, often spelt Serhupur, is a small village in Daundia Khera, on the 
north side of the old fort. 
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Panndia Kbeya, and this renders- it impossible to suppose that the 
former and Unchganw could have been united to form the Daun^ia 
Khera pargana. It was a small mahal, with 16,794 highas of cultiva- 
tion ; it was held, of course, by Bais, who contributed no less than 2,000 
infantry. 

Another untraced mahal is Deorakh, This was obviously in Bais- 
wara, from the fact that it was in the possession of Bais. The military 
contingent was 100 horse and 1,500 foot, and the area 13,340 Ughas of 
cultivation. Now, Mr, Miilett says Deorakh was in Lucknow: where- 
fore, I know not. In the Rai Bareli Report I find ‘'Sareni..,was formed 
bj the amalgamation... of Daoruk and Khanjur,...th0 former was the 
name of a hamlet now called Daorahhar.’^ This ought to he good 
enough.!- may safely take it as the central portion of the pargana, 
south of Kahanjara, north-east of Nisgarh and norbh-west of Tara Sin- 
ghaur. These four mahals had a total cultivated area in Akbar’s day 
of 61,791 highas^ or roughly 38,600 acres, which is none too much, as in 
1,902 there were nearly 42,000 acres under the plough in the whole of 
Sareni. Moreover, it is probable that Tara Singhaur, which is in the 
extreme south-east of Sareni, probably extended into the adjoining 
present pargana of Dalmau. 

Another untraeed Bais mahal of Mr. Beames’ list is Haihar, with 
its 13,109 of highas cultivation. He writes merely *^‘not traceable.*’ 
Now Mr. Miilett says clearly that it is in Bai Bareli and that Haihai’, or 
Aihar, still gives its name to a small estate. He might have gone even 
further and referred to the Rai Bareli Report, in which there is the 
detailed jamahandi of this identical village given as a specimen. It was 
still held by Bais pattidars. The village is a very large one : it lies in 
the north-west of pargana Dalmau, four miles east of Lalganj on the 
road to Rai Bareli. 

Kumbhi was a mahal of sarkar Lakhnau. Sir Charles Elliott in 
his ** Chronicles of Oonao, ” p. 67, gives it as one of the 22 Bais par- 
ganas, and yet Mr. Miilett places it in Bara Banki. For what reason, 
I cannot imagine. There is a village of this name in pargana Kumhra- 
wan of Rai Bareli, but this must be discarded, as that part of the dis- 
trict was in the sarkar of Manikpnr. I cannot find any village of 
Kumbhi in Unao, hut I feel sure that this small mahal with its 5,940 
highas of cultivation may easily be fitted into the Purwa tabsil of that 
district ; and there is room for it in pargana Mauranwan. 

There is only one other ' nntraceable ’ mahal of the Sarkar in Mr. 
Beames* list, and this is Pingwan. He writes : Ping wan or Bangwin 

i Deorahar is a hamlet of Raipar, a village two miles south of Sareni, 
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I cannot find, any wliere.”' The italics are ' my own. 'Mr. Milletfc 
says ‘ Bangawan’ and places it in Sitapni’. There is a village of this 
name in the Sadarpur pargana, of Sitapur, and this may do very well 
The proprietors were Bais, but this clan has many colonies in Sitapur. 
Sadarpnr was in the Khairabad Sarkar, but the boundaries have 
changed since, and we can find room for Bangwan in the north of 
pargana Fatehpiir of Bara Banki. I am afraid I can offer no more con^ 
vincing solution. 

Turning from construction to correct ion j 1 first tarry in Bara 
Banki to point out that Dadrah, which, according to Mr, Beames, “ ap- 
pears to account for a portion of the blank space in the Bara Banki 
district not covered by any name in the Ain/’ is a village in the 
hTawabganj pargana, a recent creation of the Kawabi Government. 
The blank space in question consists of Nawabganj and Partabganj, 
and these may well be divided between Dewa, a very large mahai, 
and Dadrah. The remaining notes concern Unao again. Mr. Beames 
states that Saron was the old name for Sikandarpur. This is a mistake 
arising from a somewhat natural confusion. It should be Sarosi, but 
this, however, was not the old name of any village, but a place which 
still is well-known and stands about a mile east of Sikandarpur, giving 
its name to a Parihar taluqa. Saron, on the other hand, is obviously 
the modeim Sarwan, a village of great antiquity in the north of pargana 
Mauranwan. I see that Mr. Beames gives it its proper position in the 
map that accompanied his paper. 

This clears up the whole of the sarkar, which can now be recon- 
stituted with a close approach to certainty. The parganas have for the 
most part retained their old names, and the exceptions are due either 
to the self-glorification of the later Oudh officials or else to the division 
of one mahai into two, as, for example, pargana Parian in Unao formed 
out of Sarosi, or the amalgamation of small units into a single large 
area, as in the case of Sareni. Historically, the matter is of much 
importance ; f or in Oudh above all other parts of the United Provinces 
the mahals and parganas correspond with the areas under the sway of 
particular chieftains and clans. 
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An ancient Assamese Fortification and the Legends Q'elatiug thereto.-— By 
Walter N, Edwards and Harold IL Mann. 

(With Plates lY aud Y.) 

[Bead April, 1903.] 

The North Bank of the Brahmaputra in Assam has been explored 
for the remains of the older kingdoms and civilisations in many places 
by Colonel Hannay, who worked in the district lying East and North of 
Dibriigarh, and in 1848 described the forts ascribed to Raja Bishmukh, 
near Sadiya, and by Captain Dalton, whoso explorations along the base 
of the Himalayas led to the discovery of a considerable number of 
remains of arclneological interest. In particular was this the case witli 
the fortifications which he found in the jungle on the banks of the 
Buroi river some miles before it emerges into the plains of Assam from 
the Himalayas. 

His description ^ of these fortifications runs as follows : — 

“ The mud forts are of considerable size, with lofty iTiiii parts and 
deep ditches, and having tanks of good water within the defences. 
That nearest the village of Gomiri has, raised above its ramparts, high 
mounds of earth which may have been constructed over the graves of 
deceased kings and used also as watch towers. The broad roads are 
well thrown up, and as they lead from the Berliampooter to the gorge 
of the Burlioi, they show that the settlement in the low hills on the 
banks of that river, of which a high stone wall is ail that remains, must 
have been of considerable importance. The massiveness of the wail, 
and the labour and trouble that seem to have been bestowed upon it 
point to it as having been the appendage of no mean work. It is about 
a hundred yards in length, of great breadth, aud built of solid blocks of 
stone squared and piled with great nicety. A gateway in the centre 
opens towards the river. In some places, the interior is faced with 
brick, and seems as if buildings of that material had been built against 
it. The hill has been levelled to some extent, but no further traces of 
buildings are now discernible. 

^ Taken from the Oalcutta Ueview, 
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‘VAbont a mile biglier up, there is a caye on the left hank of the 
river, which is said to have been constructed by the king for devotional 
purposes. The river having forced its way into this cave, has carried 
away a considerable portion of it, and its appearance is doubtless very 
much altered from what it was; but in its present condition, there is 
no reason for supposing it to be a work of art. 

‘‘Above this again, at a considerable elevation on the side of the 
mountain, there is a natural niche in the bare rock, and above it a mass 
which from the river appears to the naked eye to be a group of figures 
with as mncli resemblance to humanity as idols generally possess. The 
only people now frequenting this region — the gold-washers— believe 
them to be gods, and worship them as such ; and being in view of the 
cave, if the latter ever was used as a place of worship, it may have 
been for the adoration of these gigantic figures. A telescope dissolves 
the illusion of their bearing any resemblance to gods or mortals, and of 
course a closer inspection would do the same. But no one has ever 
ventured to approach the phenomenon, and if they did, they would 
consider the reality as the illusion, and report with some truth that the 
mysterious figure blended into the mass of rock as they approached, 
and consequently that a closer inspection of their awful forms than that 
obtained from the view at the cave, was not given to mortal eyes.*’ 

After their discovery by Captain Dalton, the knowledge of the 
existence of these forts had wholly disappeared among the local plan- 
ters, and even among the Asvsamese, and it was not until one of the 
authors, while shooting in the forest near the Buroi river, was fortunate 
enough to stumble across them, that any knowledge of them, existed in 
the district. As we have been able to bring a considerable amount of 
new information to light, both as regards the fortifications themselves, 
and as to the legends relating to them, it has seemed worth while to 
bring the whole information on the matter together. 

The Eiver Buroi is a short river draining a portion of the lower 
Himalayas in the district of Darrang in Assam, and while still in the 
hills passes through country inhabited by the Mongolian tribe of 
Daphlas. It finally enters the Brahmaputra, a little to the east of 
Behali Mukh. For the greater part of the year the upper river is only 
approachable by a road which runs right back from tbe river at Gomiri 
Ghat to the hills, and then by a path along their base through the Singli 
Tea Estate. This path is shown as the “ Singli Path ” in the rough 
{sketch in Fig, 1. During the greater part of the early months of 
the year it is however also possible to approach this part of the river 
by elephant along the banks of the river, and also with some difficulty 
on horseback.' ■ 
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in Lat. 26° 57'F. and Long. 93°28'B.r Tliey consist now o£ two long 
walls situated as shown in the sketch, map. That marked A which is 
by far the longest, consists of a long contimioiis barrier made of faced 
sandstone blocks, put together with great precision. The genera! 
character of this wall is shown in the acoompanjing photographs (see 
Plates V and lY) which we were able to procure. Plate lY, Ko. l 
shows most clearly the accuracy with which the stones are keyed into 
one another. 

This wall was some ten feet in thickness, and the inside appeared 
to be filled in with ordinary river stones, without any arrangement. 
It ran from N.E. to S.W. or nearly so, and commanded the right bank 
of the river. It was from its arrangement and structure evidently 
used as a fortification against the plains, as while it was protected most 
completely on the South side, it lay almost entirely open from the hills. 
The Kortli end was protected by the sheer clifi on fche opposite bank of 
the river shown in Plate lY, iJTo. 2. 

The place is difficult of access, and in part buried in cane jungle. 
On a second visit, when there was more leisure to examine the whole 
situation and material of the forfeification, it was found to be three 
hundred yards long, and a very large number of the blocks of stone of 
which it is composed, on being cleared showed marks, which we take to 
be builder’s marks, cut deeply into the sandstone, and always on the 
outside face. Some of these marks are shown in the accompanying 
diagram, (which does not of coarse represent an actual group of 



Fig, 2. Marks found on stones in the Buroi fortifications. 

marks but is purely diagrammatic). That to the left hand on the top 
row is by far the most common. It is a curious point to note that some 
of these, same marks were found on the worked stones at Raja 
Bhismaka’s temple near Sadi ja by Colonel Haiinay, in 1848, ixidicating 

^ On the same basis for Madras as is used in the Survey Maps of Assam. 
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ttat the same race of people was concerned with the building of 
both. 

At two separate places this wall has been built tip on the inside 
with a flat tile like brick, and there is, as described by Captain Dalton, 
a gateway in the face of the wall, (thongii not, as he says, in the centre), 
where bricks also occnr. The bricks here found are of similar shape 
and size to those occurring at Pertahgarh on the Bislmatli plain, as 
well as in the tanks and buildings which abound on that plain. The 
bricks have, however, evidently been made in the vicinity, as on being 
broken they showed a very sandy textiii*e, and were much softer than 
is usual with this class of bricks made in the plains. 

The stones of which this wall were made ranged from 12 to 14 
inches in length and 8 to 10 inches in breadth and depth, to small 
pieces four inches square, but all were equally dressed. 

Behind the wall, and to the north of it, there is a ditch, and then 
a high plateau stretching right back to the steep hill side. All this is 
now covered with dense jungle, some of it being composed of large old 
hardwood forest trees presumed to be at least sixty to eigbty years old, 
and these were in certain cases growing out of the wall itself. (See 
Plate lY, Fig. 1.) 

The second part of the fortification, the stone wall B (Pig. 1) is 
the complement and completion of that already described, but it is in 
a much worse state of repair, and in places can hardly be tnxced. At 
the end where it overhangs the river, it appeal's to have been partly 
washed away. At the other extremity it encloses a natural spring, or 
at any rate what seems to have been such from the remains, and the 
whole wall being on a bluff at the foot of the hills, it commands the 
course of the river. 

It will he noticed from the photograph in Plate Y, No. 2, that the 
left bank of the stream at the north end of the wall A is formed of a 
sheer inaccessible cliff, which itself rendered the continuation of the 
fortification in this direction unnecessary, and made an extremely 
strong position. Two miles above this point is the cave to which the 
defender of this position is stated to have retired, now locally known 
as the Badli Karang,^' the cave of hats. 

The folklore attached to these fortifications, is not very great, 
and their existence does not now seem to be known to the Assamese. 
The Daphlas know of them, but few are acquainted with any tradition 
concerning them. One old Daphla, how'ever, said a story was formerly 
current among his tribe that these walls were built by a Raja of Pra- 
tahpur— {Pertahgarh) who, having killed his father, had taken to the 
hills with his followers, and there entrenched himself against his 
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father^s subjects. This old DapMa could .give us no idea of how long 
ago this was reputed to be, or for what length of time they were sup- 
posed to have remained there, but it at once conneets them with 
Assamese tradition, and with the unexplained ending of the life of 
Irimuri or Irimatta, a former traditional ruler of, Howgong and 
Darrang. 

The local tradition attached to this ruler is as follows ; it differs 
somewhat from that which has been published elsewhere, though in 
essentials the two stories are the same. 

About the year 1238 A.D. (1160 Sak.) Arimatta Arimuri) the 
repufced son of Pratapa Raja was reigning in Assam, holding sway in 
what are now the districts of Nowgong and Darrang. The tradition 
of his birth is as follows : Pratapa Raja was the king of the country 
lying between Visvanatha (Mod. Bishnath) and the Subansiri River, 
and had his capital at Ratnapura. He married Harmati the daughter 
of Hirabinda, King of Saumara, and on taking her to his kingdom, 
built a town for her which he called by her name, the name and ruins 
of which still are to be found at Harmati (on the Dikrang river) in 
North Lakh imp ur. In crossing the Brahmaputra the god of the river 
(the son of Brahma) became enamoured of this girl, and in order to 
force her husband to give her up, did much damage to the country. 
Pratapa, eventually, launched her in a small boat filled with food and 
drink on the Brahmaputra, when she was embraced by the river god, 
and some days after landed at Visvanatha, where the villagers at once 
acknowledged her as their sovereign, and built the town of Pratabpur 
for her, the outworks of which are still to be seen at Pertabgarh. 
The more usual form ©f this story represents Pratapa as having remov- 
ed his Court to the hills to avoid the requests of the son of Brahma, 
and commanded his wife in future only to bathe in the Buroi river. 
Against his wish she went to bathe in the Brahmaputra, and was at 
once carried off by the current and only emerged at Visvanath, To 
continue, however, the local story, for nine months she remained there 
and then gave birth to a son, who had a man^s body, but the head of a 
fish, an mi fish, hence he was called Arimatta. His mother, to hide 
her shame, sent him to Nowgong, across the Brahmaputra, where he 
grew up, and became a powerful prince conquering most of his neigh- 
bours, His mother forbade him to visit the north bank of the river, 
but his curiosity to ascertain who his father was, was too much for him, 
and he disregarded her injunctions. Meeting with Pratapa, lie fought 
with him and killed him>^ He subsequently learnt that Pratapa was 

, Tiiis is said to have oeoarred in crossing a stream the nadi/' the 

r!yer"'Of" the Tavelin, as it is still called. 
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Ms motlier’s husband, and oTereome with remorse he endeavoured to 
do penance, but no Brahman would accept , his gifts, and lie was aban- 
doned, by Ms people. One traditional account says he was sliot by Ms 
own son with an arrow. Another story is that he burnt liiniself to 
death. , A third account is that of the Daphlas to which %vo liavo pre- 
viously referred. 

Still a fourth story is a circumstantial one which appeared in and 
.which we quote from the Calcutta Reviewd At this time Assam was 
invaded., by the King of Kashmir and he met Irirniiri (Ariiiiatta), as 
follows : 

^ The Oashmerian , prince advancing into .the, conn. try, found 
liimuri. posted with Ms forces on the- bank of a river. ' Ixcited. with 
the hope of a speedy triumph, he plunged into the stream, but found 
.when it was too, late, that, he could not stem .tlie current. Many of his 
soldiers followed him into the water and were drowned, and he, power- 
less, to defend himself, vras captured by a party, of Arinmri’s men wlio 
launched out into the tori’ent on inEated skins. He w^as confined in. a 
strong castle on the .banks' of the ‘VGondhica,” the same river, in all, 
probability, as the G-andak which, at that time, formed the Western 
boundary of Kamriip ; whilst -the remnant of his army returned in 
dismay to Cashmere. The tidings ot this discoiniitiire and of the 
captivity of the king spread consternation throughout Cashmere. The 
ministers immediately met for deliberation, when one Dcva Sarma 
undertook to effect the libei^ation of the monarch. Proceeding with a 
considei'able force into Assam and encamping Ins men on the banks 
of the river opposite to where the fort stood wdiich held his master 
captive, he himself repamed to the Court of Irimuri. At a private 
conference with the king, he intimated his readiness to give up to him 
the treasures of doypira, which he represented to be with the invading 
army ; but he at the same time intimated that as the amount and dis- 
tribution of the money w-ere known to the prince only, it would be 
necessary for him, the minister, to have an interview with Joypira, and 
on some pretence or otlier elicit from him the required information. 
The artifice succeeded, and Beva Sarma was admitted into his ina8ter\s 
presence. In the interview that followed, the minister nx'ged Joypira 
to let himself down from the window of his prison and sxvim across 
the river to his troops, but the latter declined to make an attempt that 
must fail on account of the impetuosity of the torrent below. After 
some further discussion, the minister withdrew to an adjoining cliamber, 
promising soon to return ; but as a considerable interval elapsed and he 
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did mb re-appear^ tlie king went to seek Mm* He, foniid Hiia, lying 
dead on the floor, strangled by means of Ms own tnrban. Beside Mm 
lay a leaf on whieli lie had scratched some words with his finger-nail 
In these words the devoted minister instructed Joy pira , to . inflate the 
dead body and using it as a float to escape with all expedition to the 
opposite shore. Penetrated with admiration, at this proof of attach- 
ment, Joypira hastened to obey Ms friend^s counsel, and reached Ms 
troops in safety. Eager to wipe off his disgrace, he made a sudden, 
attack upon i^rimuri, slew Mm, and left his country a, depopulated' 
waste*^,’ 

This last story thus contains no reference to the tradition .that 
Arimatta' was, abandoned by his, people after killing M,s father. .What- 
ever story he accepted, the close connection of Arimatta, with the forti- 
fications we have described is clearly indicated by the numerous different 
traditions,, in connection with them., 
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On the Antiquity and Traditions of ShdhzS^dpur, — By MaulAYI ABBUij 

Wali, 

[Read January, 1904.] 

Among tlie various methods, which the Society has adopted, for 
the study of the land and people of Asia, the decipherment and reading 
of ancient inscriptions, on old temples, tombs and other monuments, is 
one. Unfortunately, when some of these inscriptions are not accom- 
panied by oral traditions or elucidatory notes, they give very little useful 
information. In the same way, mere traditions, unaccompanied by 
written inscriptions, are full of inaccurate hypotheses. In my 
opinion, tradition ahvays has a substratum of facts which antiquarians 
can seldom disregard, and anthropologists never. It is to be regretted 
that since the death of the late Prof. Bioclimann, our Society has not 
had the advantage of such an indefatigable researcher regarding 
Muhammadan Bengal. Thanks to the labours of a few wox’kers, our 
knowledge of the early annals of the Europeans in Bengal is far more 
accurate now than it was before. 

The traditions of Shahzadpur — which I have collected— are of pass- 
ing interest; inasmuch as they give us a glimpse into the troubles, 
privations, and hostilities, which the early colonists and comers had to 
contend against. History tells with what ease Bakhtyar Eliilji became 
the , master of a part of Bengal, but passes over the hardsliip which 
subsequently terminated his career.^ Our Society cannot, therefore, 
lose sight of monuments with no inscriptions, as also much of the 
legends and traditions of the past, for the fulfilment of its great 
objects. 

Shahzadpiir, tlie headquarters of a thana and till lately of a Munfsifi, 
is situated on the south centre of the great jute-producing sub-divi- 
sion of Sirajganj, which forms the northern half of the District of 
Pabna, which, again, occupies the south-east corner of the Raj^ahl 

1 The populax' notion that India fell an easy proy to the Miisahnans is opposed 
to the historicail facts. Hunter’s ** Indian Empire,’* 3rd edition, 1893, page 333. 
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Gommissioiiersbip of Bengal.^ Slializadpur lies on the Harasagar river 
in 24' 0 '' and E. Long 89° 39'20, " is famous for a superb MasJidj 
tlie of MaUbdum Shab Daula SbaMd,” and other Mnbainma- 

dans, and an annnal fair. There is no written acconnt of the early 
colonists. The deeds and papers are said to have suffered loss on 
acconnt of the climate, hi’e, or carelessness. They are not, however, 
forthooming. 

1 . — The Traditions^ 

Hazrat Mu^azz-’ibn-Jabal, the King of Taman in Arabia, and a 
companion of the Prophet, had two sons and a danghter. One of these 
two shahzadas (princes) Makhdiim Shah Daula, with the permission of 
his father, left his native land, on a religions expedition, for the spread 
of Islam, consisting of three of his nephews (sister’s sons) — Khwaja 
Kalin Danislimand, Khwaja Kur, and Khwaja Anwar, his sister, 
twelve renowned Darvishes, and a large number of followers. They 
sailed in ships 7 or 40 in number, on their expedition. Arriving at 
BoMiara, Shah J alaIu>d-Din Bokharl — a saint of the place — welcomed the 
pilgrims, and presented a few ash -coloured (MiaM) pigeons to the 
MaUbdum Sa^b. After a long and circuitous voyage, the missionaries 
arrived at a place, now called Potajia, two miles south of Shahzadpur. 
The whole country at that time was underwater and appeared as a vast 
ocean. The ships struck on a sandy bed, and consequently the expedi- 
tion could not proceed up. The Bokhara pigeons used, as usual, to 
leave the ships, in the morning, and return to them by the evening-tide. 
After a few days’ halt, the people on board noticed in tbe feet of the 
birds fresh clay and sand. On the following day a dinglii (boat) was 
sent towards the Sight of the birds, and a newly forming car, subse- 
quently named Shahzadpur, was discovered. The ships being disen- 
tangled and removed, the party landed upon the car-land. Little by 
little when the water subsided, the little car was transformed into an 
extensive one. On this spot— -to commemorate the landing— a mosque 
was builfc by order of the Makhdum Sahib. 

At that time, the country was under the Hindu Raja of Suha-i- 
Bihar, who would not allow a foreign colony to be established in his domi- 
nion, and sent a large army to drive the colonists away. Then ensued 
a life-and-death struggle between the little band of foreign Muslims on 
one side, and the vast army of the native king on the other. Three 
bloody battles were fought, in two of which, the devoted followers of 
the Ma^diim Sahib were victorious. ' In the third, the saintly prince 
was killed. Two of his nephews, the Darvishes, as w^ell as a large 

1 There is another Shahzadpur in the Barisal Bistrict of Bengal. 
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number of libs followers, too, were killed by stratagem, in on© or oilier 
of tliese battles, Tbe lady, wbo was tbe sister of tbe MalAdum Saliib, 
preferred deatli to dishonour, and is believed to have tlirown lierself 
into a water-pool and perished. 

A soldier o£ tbe enemy, wbo was concealed, cut off tb© bead of tb© 
saint, wbile tb© latter was deeply engaged in saying bis afternoon (^asr) 
namaz. The man left at one©, with tb© bead, for tbe rija of tbe Siiba- 
i-Bibar, The bead being placed before tbe king, tbe latter perceiving 
in it celestial radiance and supernatural calm became very much aston- 
ished, and intensely sorry and ashamed at tbe conduct of the soldier. 
Having summoned tbe leading Musalmans of Bibar, tbe bead was 
buried with due solemnity and a masjid constructed over ib© brick- 
tomb. A fair is held every year near tbe place, ever since. 

At Sbabzadpiir, on tbe other band, tbe bead-less body was depo- 
sited into a stone-coffin, and buried by tbe surviving nephew, Kbwaja 
Bhab Nur, and bis other followers, about rasts to the south of the 
mosque.^ 

2. — T7w Tomhs. 

As stated above, there fell in tb© stniggle a large number of tb© 
Muslims. The shrine of the Makbdum Sahib ‘^^Sbabid’^ (tbe Martyr) 
being in a low-lying tract, at some distance from tbe mosque, those wbo 
used to go there to perform ziydrat bad to suffer discomfort or were 
exposed to danger, in wading their way through marshes in the raius^ 
and on account of tbe snakes. Tbe saint appeared to one of tbe faith- 
ful, and directed tbe coffin to be removed. Accordingly it was buried 
by tbe side of tbe mosque. The tombs or graveyards are all on the 
south of the masjid. Besides tbe shrine of tbe Malffidum Babib and 
bis nephews, there exist 18 other tombs, viz.^ tbe tombs of the 12 
jDarvishes, named — (I) Sbamsud-d-Din Tabriz!; (2) Shall Yusuf; (S) 
Shah Kbeng-sawar; (4) Sbab A‘zmat; (5) Hasila-p?r ; (6) Sbab Bodli; 
(7) Sbab Ahmad ; (S) Sbab Mahmud. Tbe names of the other four are 
not remembered. Tbe names of 6 other atdyd — who settled and died 
subsequently — are (18) Sbab Mastan,^ (14) Sbab Habibullib, (15) 

1 I am not informed who the Suba-i-Bihar Bitja was. “Tbe lower Gangetic 
Valley, from Bihar downwards, was still [doring the early Muhammadan invasion] 
in parts governed by Pal or Buddhist dynasties, whoso names are found from 
Benares to jnngle-buried hamlets deep in the Bengal Delta.^— Empire^ 
p. 322. Was he a real Raja or a chief of the banditti, who ravaged the country in 
armed bands, Hhe tho Maghs and Bargis of tbe later times f 

S Sometimes, in the dark night, it is said, a column of light, brighter far than 
the electricity, is seen ascending up from tho Mmia of ghah Mastan ** towards the 
sky, which phenomenon lasts a few minatos. 
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Sbah Madir, (16) Hadi Sahib. The names of tie other two are not 
■koown. 

The shrine of Khwaja Kalan Danishmand is to the right side of 
that of the Mal^dum Sahib the ‘‘Martyr/’ and the shrines of his 
other nephews and of the Darvishes are hard-by. The shrines of 
Ma^dnm Sahib, Khwaja Kalan Dani§hmand, and Darvish Shah Yusuf 
are enclosed with walls; and lately a corrugated iron roof of octagonal 
shape has been put over them. Shamsn-d-Din Tahrizi was MaMidnni 
Sahib’s teacher. His tomb is enclosed with walls (4’ 6"' high). Shah 
Yusuf was a companion (asMh). Out of the waqf estate, a few acres 
are set apart for the expenses of lighting the of Shah Eheng- 

Sawar and for looking after it. This is done by a jpaid servant. 
Hindus and Musalmans make offerings to Darvish Shah Habibnllah’s 
shrine. 

There are two ganj-i-shahidan (literally “ mart of martyrs, ” e.e., 
two large pits, where a large number of martyrs were buried), besides 
the above tombs : — (1) by the side of the mosque — where respectable 
persons were interred, and (2) some ten rasis to the south of the 
mosque— where soldiers were buried, and where Makhdum Sahib himself 
was buried at first. The tombs have no inscriptions. 

The little water-pool, where the Maldbdum Sahib’s sister perished 
is called hthir hJial (or the watery grave of the virgin lady). It 
lay close to the mosque. Pilgrims used to throw sugar and haiasa^ etc. 
into it to have their desires fulfilled. Owing to the encroachment of 
the river, the identical spot — where the vmgin was drowned — cannot be 
ascertained. Consequently the practice of throwing sweetmeats has, 
of late, ceased. 

3 . — The Place and the Population^ 

The placets called Shahzadpur, after the title of Hazrat Makhdum 
Sahib, who was the Shahzada of Yaraan. The Pargana Yusuf- Shahi, 
in which is situated Sh^hzadpur, is called so, after the name of the 
Makhdum Sahib’s companion “ Yusuf Shah 

The population of the place is about ten thousand souls. The 
Muhammadans are half as- much again as the Hindus. Of the three 

i Most of the mahals (revenue free estates) situated in Sirajganj, are small and 
many of them are reported to be connected with the history of the MaMidiim 
Sfihib, whose cubit was the unit of measurement in Pargaiia Ydsufshahi, until the 
zamindars introduced short measures there. — Hunter's Statistical Account of the 
Pabna District, Vol. IX, pages, 316-316. 

The cause of the agrarian disturbance of 1873 was owing to the zamindars of 
the Pargana Yusnfshahi “raising their rent roils by decreasing the standard of 
measuvement*”— Statistical Account, Pabna. 
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iiepEews' of tlie Makhdum Sahib, IQiiwaja Kalto DanishmaB^d was not 
married, and Khwa-ja Anwar died childless. Eiwaja Fur, the only 
surviving nephew of the Makhdum Sahib, married a Muijiammadan. 
Princess of Sonargaon. Their descendants are the present Mutawallls, 
With the Sonargaon Princess came a large number of persons, both 
Hindus and Muslims, who with the old survivals re-established the 
colony. The present inhabitants of Shahzadpiir, are supposed to be 
their descendants. Shahzadpur is divided into fourteen mahallas or 
sections, according to the origin, profession, or rank, etc., of the emi- 
grants from Sonargaon. The follovring are the mahaJlas (I) Haidar- 
abad, (2) Qandahari-para, (3) Pathan-para, (4) Mihtar-para, (5) Mughal- 
liatta, f6) Kaghazi-tola, (7) Qazi-para, (8) Mulla-para, (9J Ouniakhali- 
para, (10) Katgar-paTa, (11) Mutia-pava, (12) Dhari-para, (13) Car-para, 
(14) Indhar-kotha. 

The place whence earth was dug, and into which lime was deposit- 
ed, for the construction of the buildings, is called Cunia-khali, and the 
para, Cunia-khali-para (or iime-tank-quarter). There was a jail or 
house of correction, where criminals used to be imprisoned and so 
cabled Andhar-kotha or “ Black- Hole.” Its traces can still be seen. 
From it the quarter takes its name. 

4 . — The Mosque, 

Area of the interior : — Length 51 ft. 9 in., breadth 31 ft. 5 in., 
height 16 ft. 2 in. 

Area of the exterior : — Length 62 ft. 9 in., hi'eadth 41 ft. S|- in., 
height 19 ft. 10 in. 

The wall is 5 ft. 7 in. thick. There are five door-ways, each mea- 
suring 7 ft. 5 in. in height by 6 ft. f in. in breadth. The utmost height, 
of the domes— 15 in number— from the floor of the temple is 20 ft, 9 in. 
The mosque is built of bricks and lime of cowries. The edifice is 
supported by 28 pillars of black basalt, one of which is a little dissi- 
milar from others in colour. It is pressed, contrary to the Islamic Law, 
by women to their bosom, praying for the birth of children. Their 
vows, it is supposed, are fulfilled. 

Attached to the western inner wall of the masjid — on a platform, 
measuring 6 ft. 10 in. in length, 5 ft. 6 in. in breadth and 6 ft. 8 in. in 
height — is constructed the mimhar or pulpit, 5 ft. 2 in. high, having the 
same length and bx^eadth as the platform beneath. An arched stair- 
case, with seven steps, is so constructed as to touch the pulpit. 

There is a brick cimgna or platform in front of the temple. The 
floor of the latter is higher than that of the former by one imdi. On 
both sides of the platform — north and south — walls have been built, 
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having an midergroand base of 4 ft. 6 in. The jambs of the doors 
are constructed of black basalt. Over the pulpit, and on the outer 
walls of the temple, are sculptured beautiful arabesques, consisting of 
foliage, fruits and other parts of the plant. Lengthwise on both sides 
of the walls there are half a dozen small false panellings made in 
plaster. 

h.—The Waqf Estate, 

The Shahzadpur mosque is endowed with 722 bighaa of rent-free 
lands held direct from Grovernment by trustees or mutaiaallts— who are 
descended, as stated above, from Khwaja Shah hfur and the Sonargaoa 
Princess. Of these lands only 15 hhadas are set apart for the service 
of the temple. The remaining lands were given away to the original 
settlers, many of whose descendants still enjoy lakhiraj, madad-i-ma‘ash 
and other kinds of tenures^ 

There is a piece of stone upon which are inscribed certain figures 
(Plate No, ) which I could not decipher. 

6. — The Fair, 

A mela or fair is held every year, close to the masjid — from the end 
of Gait to the beginning of Baisakh (April-— May) which lasts for about 
a month. It is visited by Hindus and Muhammadans from far and 
near. The oferings consist of rice, fowls, sugar, and sweets, also pices 
for the cird^gk^ for the fulfilment of their desires. The mela is visited 
by about seven thousand people. 

The species of the Bokhara pigeons — given by Shah Jaialii-d-Dia 
Bokharl and called after him Jalali kabutar — still survive, and can be 
seen in the precincts of the Shahzadpur mosque as well as in the 
neighbouring villages. 

7, — Notes, 

The above is a complete review of the past traditions and the 
present state of the mosque and tombs of Shahzadpur. The former 
raises the following issues : (1) Was Bengal colonized as long ago as 
the first century of the Hijri Bra by the Arabs ? (2) Who was the 
Makhdum Sabib and his followers ? 

Shahzadpur of the present is not in many respects the Shahzadpur 
of the past. Tet it tells the tales of a distant and dismal past— by its 
mosque and tombs. The site of a bloody battle-field is indicated by the 

i MalAdum Sahib was a Muhammadan prince, who came to Bengal ... and was 
allowed to colonize Yusuf shihi, then an uninhabited jungle ... Four sharers now 
hold the land, each of whom is honoured with the affix of * Sriliib/ while the 
Senior sharer ... is well-known as^ an influential zamindar.— -HunteFs Statistical 
Aooount of Pabna, pp.: 315-16. 
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promiscuously buried remains of the martyrs* Despite its reclaimed 
marshes and dried-up swamps, we can reasonably picture a time, when 
the place was of an alluvial formation, fit for a petty trading colony* 
The Tsan-pu or Brahmaputra, the Indus and the SatleJ, may be said 
to start from the same water-parting in the highlands of Central 
Asia. After receiving several tributaries from the confines of the 
Chinese Empire, and twisting round the lofty eastern Himalayan range, 
the Brahmaputra rolls down the Assam Valley. As the Indus with 
its feeder, the Satiej,and the Brahmaputra, convey to India the drainage 
from the northern slopes of the Himalayas, so the Ganges, with its 
tributary, the Jamuna, collects the rainfall from the southern or Indian 
slopes of the mountain- wall and pours it down upon the plains of 
Bengal.^ 

It is a well-known fact that this part of Bengal is annually, during 
the rainy season, inundated, and the wide stretches of country around 
look like a vast ocean as the name of the river Earasdgar indicates*® 

In a remote period, we find that the whole ancient geography of 
India is obscured by changes in the courses of the rivers. Within 
historic times, many decayed or ruined cities attest the alteration in 
river beds. It is not, therefore, improbable that Arab coasting vessels 
came as far as the Gangetic Delta, and that Bengal was colonized in the 
first or second century of the Hijii Era by the Arabs. They, as also 
their predecessors, might have “ followed the courses of the river.”^ In 
647 A.D only fifteen years or so after the death of the Prophet, Khalif 
‘Oilman sent a sea- expedition to Thana and Broach on the Bombay 
coast* Other raids towards Sindh occurred in 662 and 664 An Arab 
ship being seized, Mubammadb. Qasim in 711 A.D. advanced into Sindh 
to claim damages, and settled himself in the Indus Valley.'^ 

1 Vide Hunter’s “ Indian Empire,” Oh. I. 

S The Padma as well as the other rivers, in this part of Bengal, have under- 
gone, during the life time of man, great changes. The Padma that flows in the 
Pabna District is subject to constant alluvian and doluvian. 

Dr. Hunter in the Statistical Account of Rangpur District, p. 162 says : — 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton wrote in 1809 that “ since the survey was made by Major 
Eennel (about 30 years ago) the rivers of the District (Bangpur) have undergone 
such changes that, I find the utmost difficulty in tracing them. ” 

S Indian Empire, p. 42. 

^ Indian Empire, p. 311* 

The general information with respect to the trade of the Arabians with India is 
confirmed and illustrated by the Relation of a Toyage from the Persiun Gulf to- 
wards the East, written by the Arabian merchant in 851 A.D., and explained by the 
Commentary of another Ax^abian, who had likewise visited tbo Bnstorn part of Asia, 
This voyage together with the observations of Ahi'Zaid-al- Hasan of Biraf, was 
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According to Dr. Buolianan, it is probable, indeed, ibat there were 
Mubammadans In this part (eastern) of Bengal, at a period long 
anterior to the conquest of the country by BaHbtyir Kbilji in 1203. 
Basra merchants, it is a fact, carried on an extensiv'e maritime com- 
merce -with India and China, as early as the 8tb century, and many 
of them settled in the countries they visited. Dr. Wiiliam Eobertson 
(Ancient India, p. 95) states that they were so numerous in Canton, 
that tbe Chinese Emperor (according to the Arab authors) permitted 
them to have a Qizi of their own sect, who decided controversies 
among his conntry-men hy their own laws, and presided in all the 
functions of religion. In other sea-ports proselytes were gained, and 
the Arabic language was spoken and understood.^ There is reason to 
believe, from this circumstance, -that Bengal was the seat of a colony 
of Muhammadan merchants at this early period. This may be inferred 
from tbe extensive commerce it enjoyed with the countries of the West 
from early times. See J.A.S. Yol. XVI (1847) pp. 76-77. 

Was Shabzadpur — or rather Tusufshahi — such a colony ? Was 
Makhdum Shah Daula Shahid” at once the Vasco de Cama and the 
Clive of the expedition ? The tradition is told without regard for 
chronology. ETative credulity has of course woven together exaggerated 
accounts. 

The following biographical sketch of Mu‘azz-ibn Jabal whose son, 

publisbed by M. Eenoudat ia 1718. The Eelation of the two Arab travellers is 
confirmed by Mas^udi, who himself visited India. 

The progress of the Arabians extended far beyond the G-nlf of Siam, the bound- 
ary of European navigation. They became acquainted with Sumatra and the other 
jslands of the Indian Archipelago and advanced as far as Canton. Nor are these 
discoveries to be considered as the effect of the enterprising curiosity of individuals j 
they were owing to a regular commerce carried on from the Persian Gulf with 
China and all the intermediate countries. In a short time they advanced far beyond 
tbe boundaries of ancient navigation and brought many of the most precious com- 
modities of the East directly from the countries which produced them. They 
noticed the general use of silk among the Chinese. They are the first who 
mention the celebrated manufacture of porcelain. They describe the tea-tree, 
and the mode of using its leaves, and the great revenue which was levied from the 
consumption of tea— .PaJtracted from Dr. William Eohertson*s An Historical 
Disquisition Concerning Ancient Indiaf* Section lU^ pp. 93-96 , and Note XXX FI, 
p. '224. 

I As with the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, and English, so with tbe Arabs of 
old, commerce was the first consideration that impelled them to seek adventures. 
Commerce wss followed by colonizing zeal and missionary enterprise. Their long 
domiciliation in India led them to contract undesirable marriages with low- 
caste native females, thus giving birth to a new race of Iiido- Arabs, which produced 
slowly but surely, degeneration, deterioration and downfall. 
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it is said, came to Bengal, is taken, from tlie Imhah (Biblio-tbeca 
Indica edition), Vol, III, page 872: — 

“ He was Aba ^Abda-.r-Ilahman-al-Anam-al"IOiizraji, an Imam of 
tbe Science of the Lawful and the Unlawful (Islamic Law), and was 
present at the battle of Badr, at the age of 21. The Prophet (maj 
God’s blessing be upon him) deputed him to Yaraan, gave him his 
blessings, permitted him to accept gifts and wrote thus to the people 
of Yaman : ‘ I send to you the best of us. ’ MiPazz returned, during the 
lOiilafat of Abu Bakr, from Yaman. In his Huliya^ Abu Hoem states 
that Mu^azz-ibn-Jabal was a leader of the lawyers, and a stoi’e-house for 
the scholars. He fought at Badr, Aqaba, and other battles. By his 
meekness, modesty, aud liberality, he was the best of the 3 mung 
Ansars- His body was symmetrical aud he was handsome. Of him 
Ka‘b>ibn- Malik says that he was handsome, brave, and the best specimen 
of his tribe. So says Al-Waqidi — that he was one of the handsomest 
men, took part in many battles. He recited several Hadliihes from the 
Prophet, which have been quoted by Tbn-i-^Abbas, Ibn-i-‘Oniar, Ibn-i- 
Abi Aufi-al“as]i‘ari, ‘Abdu-r-Bahman-b-Samara, Jabir-b-Anas, and other 
tahi^im 

Mu^azz died in Syria (Sham) in 17 H. or according to many in 18 
H., of Plague, at the age of 34.” 

I am not aware of what became of his children and gi’and- 
children. It is probable that they emigrated to Mesopotamia or 
Transoxiana, as so many others had done.^ 

Saiyid Jalalii-d-diu Bokharl,^ during whose life-time the sea-expedi- 
tion, it is said, was undertaken^ was born at Bokhara, came to India, and 
became a disciple of Shaikh Babau-d-Din Zakariyi of Multan. The 
latter read Hadith with Shaildi Kamalu-d-Din Muhammad of Yaman, at 
Medina. It is a fact that I^waja Qutbu-d-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, 
Khwaja Paridu-d-Din Ganj-i-Shakar, Khwaja Bahau-d-Din Zakariya 
of Multan (cousin of the former), Saijdd Jalaluddin Bokhari, Lai Shah- 

1 One of his sons died in his life-time, when the Prophet wrote to him a very 
celebrated letter, which has been translated and paraphrased in Persian by Shailvh 
‘Ahdn-l-Haq Dihlari (958-1052 H.) and is to be found among bis collected epistles 
and miscellaneous treatises, printed at the Majtabai Press, Delhi. 

^ Saiyid Jalaln-d-Dm Bokhari came and settled at Uohh in the Multan Dis- 
trict, where he died. One of his grandsons was the famous Saiyid Jalalu-d-DIn 
Hirsain BoWiuri, better known as Matodum-i-Jahai.U 3 - Ji. The latter was born at 
Uohh and died there in 785 H. He visited Bokhara, the birthplace of his grand- 
father. 

The names of the MalAdum §al.nb and of his nephews show that they must 
have been bom in Iran, or Tiirnn, They were rather known by their sduhriquefs than 
by their proper names. 
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biz, and Kbiwaja Nizimu-d- Dm Auliya were contemporaries. Babau- 
d-Din Zakariya lived between 578 and 666 H. It is, tberefore, likely 
that tke Skalizadpur Makkdum SaMb, too, was one of tbeir contempo- 
raries — if the tradition is to be believed — and came to, and settled in, 
Bengal in tlie sixth century of the Hijri — about the time of Muhammad 
Bahhtyar Khiljfs conquest of Lakhnauti in 600 H. =1203 A.D. He 
might have come in the 8th century Hijri, when Shah Jaialuddia’s 
grandson was living at Multan. 

Tt is a significant fact that most of the saints of the time, who 
came to India, were from the Empire of Bokhara, that is, Turkistan or 
Central Asia, and were originally Arabs and entitled Khwaja.’^ It is 
more striking that, because one of the forefathers of Ehwaja Faridu-d- 
Din Ganj-i-Shakar was a Prince of Kabul, all his descendants, for 
many generations, used to be called either Shahzada or Shah. 

I am, therefore, led to suppose that the Makhdum Sahib too was 
from Central Asia, closely related to some of the Khwajas of the time, 
and that he too was by descent an Arab of the family of Ma^agz-ibn- 
Jabal. His settling at Yusufshahi may be said to synchronise wi6h the 
conquest of Bengal by the Khilji General, Muhammad BaMityar. 
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Proposed identification of the name of an Andhra King in the PeriphiS.--*^Bg 
0, R. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 

[Read June, 1904.] 

In an article by M, Boyer in the Journal Asiaiiqm^f for Jiiillet- Aout, 
1897, the arguments are well set forth which show that the anonymous 
author of the Periplus wrote his work about 90 A.D. M. Boyer also 
argues well that the name of the king mentioned in section 41, which 
is usually read as Mambanos, should be corrected to Fambanos, and 
identifies Fambanos with Fahapana, the great Ksaharata satrap. In 
this note I venture to suggest a further identification. In section 52 
of the Periplus it is stated tliat Kalliena, or Kalyan, was raised to the 
rank of a regular mart in the times of the elder Saraganes, but that 
after Sandanes became its master its trade was put under the severest 
restrictions. I think it can hardly be doubted that the reference is 
here to the Andhra dynasty, and that the name Saraganes must be identi- 
fied with the well-known title S'ri Satakariji, or Svatikarna. Which of 
the earlier kings bearing the title S'ri Sitakarni is referred to as the 
elder Saraganes must be a matter of doubt, but I think there shonld be 
no doubt about Sandanes, who by implication is the younger Saraganes. 
Sandanes is obviously meant for Sundara Satakarni, or Svatikax'iia, and 
the name Sandanes may be unhesitatingly corrected to Sandarea. The 
Brahmanda and the Matsya Puranas agree in stating that Sundara 
Satakarni reigned one year; the Yayu Purana gives Mm three years 
The Yisnu Purana gives the names of the kings but not the years 
of their reigns. After Sundara Satakarni the Yii^u Puragia places 
Gakora Satakarni. The other Puranas seem to agree, and this Sata- 
karni is given a reign of six months. After Oakora Satakarni comes 
S'ivasvSti who reigned twenty-eight years. After Fivasviti comes 
Gautamiputra whose initial date has been determined as 113 A.D, 
approximately. As the Puranas practically agree in placing Sundara 
Satakarni 29 years and 6 months before Gautamiputra, the year of his 
reign falls in the years 83-84 AD, The Periplus makes no mention of 
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Cakora Satakarni. Hence it may be argued tbat Be Bad not come to 
the tBrone when the information given in section 52 was collected^ 
and as Sundara Satakarni only reigned one year, the date of the state 
of things described in this section is about the beginning of 84 A.D, or 
the end of 83 A.D. This date is in complete and striking harmony with 
the views of 0. Miiller and Boyer, who have independently placed the 
Periplus between 80 and 89 A.D. I may also add that since I first 
made tbis identification I have had the advantage of reading Mar. 
Vincent Smith’s views on the subject of ihe Andhra History and 
Coinage in the Z.D.M.G. for September, 1903. He agrees completely 
as to chronology. He identifies Oakora Satakarni with Vasisthiputra 
Vilivayakura, whose initial year he reckons to he 84 A.D. Consequently 
Sundara Satakarni must have reigned in the last half of 83 A.D. and the 
first half of 84 A.D. 
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On the names hitherto nnidenfiiied in four Dutch monumental inscriptions, 
— Bj/ 0. R. Wilson, Esq., M.A. 

[Eead June, 1904,] 

In tlie Proceedings of the Society for tlie year 1888 there is a short 
note by Bearnes on the Old Butch hatchments in Ohinsurali Ghurch, He 
points ont that in many cases they give only the initials and not the 
name of the deceased. As, however, the hatchments show the arms and 
crests, Bearnes suggests that anyone acquainted with Dutch heraldry 
can identify the name. The task is by no means so easy as is suggested ; 
but while I was in England last year, I took advantage of a visit to 
Holland to attempt it. 

I herewith give the results 

1, Obijit W.A. den 13th Augustus mf 1668J Orest: a Moor’s 
head couped sable filletted or. Arms : two fieurs-de-lys gules. 

The letters W.A. most probably represent Willem Andries. The 
state records at the Hague preserve a letter from Director Mattheus van 
den Broucke of Ohinsui*ah to the Governor-General at Batavia, in which 
mention is made of an assistant named Willem Andries. A Moor’s head 
is part of the crest of the modern families Beucker Andreae and Bothnia 
Andreao who descend from Andries Gadzeszoon, 1620-78. 

2. Obijt B. V.H. den 9 Jnni anno 1665. Orest : a lion deconped guies. 
Arms: or, in chief a lion decouped gules, in base three pellets. This is 
obviously Rogier van Heyningen. The date agrees with *the dates of 
his death as stated by Valentyn, and the armorial bearings are those of 
the family. 

8. R. B, Obijt 28th Nov. a. 1733. Orest : a bear sejant sable. 
Arms: gules two bears sejant sable. Knight’s helmet. The letters E.B, 
appear to stand for Rogier Berenaart. Originally from Amsterdam : 
it appears from the state records at the Hague, that he left Holland for 

1 So Bearnes reads the date. In my Vmt of Indian Monumental Iwscriptumti 
(Bengal) I mad© the year 1662. 
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India in 1726. He became Directoi’ of the Diiteb factory at Cbinsnrali, 
His name is found on the rolls of the factor j for June, 1 732, and June 
1734, but not afterwards. This agrees with the date of death. The 
armorial bearings obviously pun upon the name. 

Besides these three monamental inscriptions at Chinsurah there 
is a large tomb at Chapra with the inscription J.Y.H. 26 Junij, A.D. 
1712. 

The letters J.V.H. stand for Jacob van Hoorn. In the Bengal 
Consultations Book for 1712 we find that on July 7th the Council received 
news from Patna of the death of Mr. Van Lome and the seizure of the 
Dutch goods. This agrees with the date on the tomb, which places 
the death in June. But Mr. Irvine writing on the Later Muglals in 
the J.A.S.B, for 1896, p. TSS,' says that Jacob van Hoorn died at 
Patna in July. If this were so the identification of the letters as 
standing for Jacob van Hoorn, which I have already suggested in my 
Engluh in Bengal^ II, 1, 64, could not hold. To settle the point I 
referred to the records in the Hague. After a good deal of search Dr. 
de Huller, the assistant archivist, has found a letter from the Chief and 
Council of Hiighli to the Directors- Cenerai at Amsterdam, from which 
he has kindly furnished me with the folio wing extract 

“The Hon’ble Company will again have to suffer a deplorable loss. 
Two days after the death of the merchant in-chief, van Hoorn, that is 
to say, the 28th J une, Prince Farochsier has seized by force without the 
least reason the Company’s goods and servants at Pattena; the value 
of the goods amounting to more then 220,000 rupees.” From this letter 
it is clear that Jacob van Hoorn did die on June 26, 1712, and I think 
there can now be no further doubt as to the identification of the letters 
J.V.H. '■ '■ ■ • ■ ^ 
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-4 Forgotten Gity^ — By J. F. Fanthome. 

[Bead May, 1904.] 

History makes mention of many cities, only the names of whicli 
Have survived through the lapse of ages, but their sites are unknown. 
Madain, the capital of the celebrated Husherwan, is one. By some it 
is identified with the modern Hamadan in Persia, by others as the 
present Qandahar in Afghanistan^ others again trace it to a town of a 
similar name which Sale, the translator of the Quran, places in the 
south of Arabia, and calls it Madian. The exact geography or location 
of the city is therefore unknown. 

That these cities which flourished for indefinite periods, should 
have perished leaving scarcely any memorial of themselves upon the 
records of time, is hardly to he credited than that a city founded by a 
powerful monarch for his pleasure should have come into existence, 
flourished, decayed, and swept ofl the earth as it were, within 
the short space of three decades, is a phenomenon in histey which 
cannot fail to strike the imagination or to point the moral in regard to 
the transitory nature of things human. Such a city, however, sprung 
up during the early days of the great Akbar’s reign, and ended its 
brief duration even before that monarch had closed his by-no-means 
short reign of fifty-one years. I refer to the town of NAGAECAIF, 
a name not to he found, as far as I am aware, in contemporary annals 
except two, nor in any of the chronicles of the subsequent period of 
Mughal domination. 

After Akbar had been seated on the throne nine years, his his- 
torian informs us, he caused a city to be built within easy distance of 
his capital, Agra, upon a plain which lies due south of the present city 
of that name. This city which he named Hagarcain, he intended for 
a resting-place, as the name imports, or a “ camping-ground for the 
Imperial cavalcade. To it he retired frequently for rest — for re- 
creation from the cares of Government — and spent the time in hunting 
and hawking, in playing caugtJ^n or polo, and in witnessing races and 
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oilier games, to relieve aad divert Ms mind. It was, in skort, if we 
maj so term it, a knn ting-seat, or, wliat in Europe would perhaps be 
called, a villa or countiy-seat ; but something more pretentious thaii 
the villas at Rupbas or Bari still extant. It seems nevertheless to have 
been a place of greater magnitude than a villa, for it rose in a very 
short time to be a city, which derived its importance and its magnifi- 
cence from the occasional residence in its midst of the Court of one 
of the greatest potentates the world has seen. 

The Royal wish having been expressed, palaces and baths and tem- 
ples and mansions, and other handsome edifices soon came out of the 
builders’ hands. The courtiers, encouraged thereto, followed suit, and 
within a very short time a city rose, excelling in the number of ifs 
inhabitants, and in the gorgeousness of its public and private edi- 
fices most of the Indian capitals of the present day; for though the 
extent or the dimensions of the inhabited site are not given, it is safe 
to assume that it was in every respect equal to the requirements of a 
magnificent Court, the pomp and pageantry of its appointments, and 
the vast multitudes of followers that usually formed the camps of the 
Mu gh al Emperors, as we find recorded in other places ; not to mention 
the calls, public business, manufactures, commerce, and curiosity, and 
travel make upon space and surroundings. 

Akbar ascended the throne in the year 1556 A.D. Hagarcain was 
thei’efore founded in the year 1565 ; but when Badayuni wrote hivS 
“ History,” to which a date may be assigned prior to the conclusion of 
the reign in 1605, hTagarcain had already ceased to be a city : not a 
trace of it was left. The fact is almost incredible, but I take it as I 
find it recorded in the pages of one whose comments upon the events of 
this reign were not always favourable. 

I shall now proceed to quote from Ahul FazFs Akbarnama in 
support of my description; the translation is mine. 

“ To relate the event of the founding of Hagaroain is to gain the 
prize (caugan) of pleasure with the aid of good fortune. The Con- 
structor of the great wonders of creation and the Wise Designer of the 
grand edifices of the variegated world has determined with His perfect 
foreknowledge and infinite power that the being of His Majesty shall 
every moment prove the means of demonstrating the celestial arts, and 
that in every place His Majesty’s ideas of beauty may be adopted 
as a correct examplar for the decoration of cities. Hence His Majesty 
turned his attention — the beautifier of the world — to adorn and^embei- 
lish the village of Kalakra-li. The whole area of this village, from 
the purity of its climate and the luxuriance of the soil, and its plains, 
is by contrast much to be preferred to any other land of pleasantness; 

■v; 
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and it)' lies at the distance of one farsang from the capita! of Agra, 
Baring these days it so happened, •whenever the ex'alted retinue pro^ 
ceeded from the city to the open country for the purpose of recreation 
or sport, His Majesty^s mind, spotless in its conceptions, was frequently 
attracted to that alluring region j and there among the inspiriting gTeen 
swards, freed from care, the carpet of sport being spread, lie ind’algeci 
in hunting the wild animals or snaring the feathered tribes. At this 
period, while the banners of good fortune were returned from their 
excursion through the tracts of Mandfi and were established at the seat 
of empire, the artificer of lofty resolutions expressed his will that soul- 
stirring edifices and life-nourishing gardens shall be built upon that 
wealth- promoting plain. Accordingly, at the auspicious moment and 
under lucky infiuences, harmonising with the aspirations of pleasure 
and delight, the designers with the magical compasses and the builders 
with enehautiiig ideals laid the foundations of charming mansions and 
beautiful structures such as might serve to encase therein the spirits of 
desire; and within a short space of time the builders with nimble 
hands and the artificers possessing active ability finished the construc- 
tioii in aiu^ordance with the ideas inscribed deeply in the picture gallery 
of His Aiarjesty^s enlightened mind. Likewise, tiie Ministers of the 
State and the Pillars of the Empire, as well as the whole body of offioia|g. 

the sublime threshold, made mansions and gardens to the extant of 
their means and in accordance with the respective positions they 
occupied, and indulged in the enjoyment of them. And so, wdthin the 
time appointed, that inhabited spot spread its luxuriance to such a 
degree that it might have been considered as a (black) mole upon the 
cheek of all the cities of the Universe. And the great Emperor gave 
to that flourishiiig settlement, to that freshly-produced fruit of 
Paradise, the name of Hagarcain ; that is, the place of ease and 
comfort. And before that time His Majesty used (in the same place) 
to carry off (victoriously) the prize of pleasure from Fortune, and to 
pay the dues of sensibility, delight and gratifiaition in the iadulgence 
of sport and recreation.” 

The next quotation which I shall give is from ‘Abdul Qadir 
Badayimi's the perusal of which indeed has led 

me to make these remarks : — 

“In this year the building of the city of Wagarcain took place. 
Oil this subject one of the nobles, at the time of the composition of the 
Akbar-nama., ordered me to compose some lines whicli I liere insert 
without alteration. ‘ When the Architect of the worksIiO]> of invention 
through the promptings of original genius, suggested to t-hc lofty thougliiB 
of the absolute monarch who is the builder of thp metropolis of thc^ 
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world, "and especially tiie artificer of the shrine of Hind, that, .in accor- 
dance with (the verse) : 

“The world-npholdei', the world to hold, doth know, one place to 
nproot, and then another sow”: he should make resting-places lor 
the glorious Imperial cavalcade, by graciously building at every stages 
and on every clod of soil, where the air of the place was temperate, its : 
fields extensive, its water sweet, and its plains were level — and what 
choice was there ! for cool spots, and pleasant dwellings, and fragrant 
resting-^places, and sweet waters, with a view to preservation of the 
gift of bodily health, and with a view to the possibility of an evenly- 
balanced condition of the son!, all of wMch may possibly be conducive 
to the knowledge and service of God, are of the number of the six 
necessaries of existence, and especially at a time when some of the royal 
occupations, such as exercise and hunting, wei’e therein involved — for 
these reasons, in the year of happy augury, after his return from his 
Journey to Malwa, when the friends of the empire were victorious, and 
the enemies of the kingdom had been disappointed, before the eyes of 
a genius lofty in its aims, and the decision of a mind workl-e doming 
it befell, that, when he had made a place called Ghi'awali (which is one 
farsang distant fi’om -Agra, and in respect of the excellence of its watei', 
and the pleasantness of its air, has over a host of places a superiority 
and a perfect excellence) the camping-place of his Imperial host, and 
the encampment of his ever-enduring prosperity, and when he had 
gained repose for his heaven- inspired mind from the aimojaiices inciden- 
tal to city-life, he spent his felicity-marked moments, sometimes in 
€d 2 ^gra? 2 -playing, sometimes in i^acing Arabian dogs, and sometimes in 
flying birds of various kinds ; and accepting the building of that city 
of deep foundations as an omen of the duration of the edifice of the 
palace of his undecaying Sultanate, and as a presage of the increase of 
his pomp and state, his all-penetrating firman was so gloriously exe- 
cuted that all who obtained the favour of being near to his resting- 
place, and were deemed worthy of the sight of his benvoleiice, one and 
all built for themselves in that happy place lofty dweliings and spacious 
habitations, and in a short time the plain of that pleasant valley under 
the ray of the favour of His Highness, the adumbration of the Bivinity^ 
became the mole in the cheek of the new bride of the world, and 
. received the name of Hagarchin which is the Hindustani foP' the 
Persian Amnabad, security-abode:' — Praise be to God, that picture, 
which the heart desired issued, from -the invisible behind the curtain of 
felicity. 

It is one of the traditional wonders of the world that of that city 
and edifice not a' trace now' is deffc,' so that its site is .become a level 
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plain.’^ Well may the writer pliilosopliize at tlie conclusion. Profit 
then by this example ye who are men of insight T' as the author of 
the Qariins has said : “ Of seven or eight cities, called Manciirah or 

Mancuriyyah, built by a mighty king, or monarch of pomp in their 
time, at this time not one is inhabited. Will they not journey through 
the land, and observe what has been the end of those who were before 
them ? ‘‘(From Mr. W. H. Lowe’s translation vol, II, p. 68, edition of 
1884.) 

I have known Persian scholars besides Mr. Lowe to read the name 
as Nagarcain, that is, the town of the CM or Chinese; but the more 
correct reading is Nagarcain, that is, the town or abode of rest. 
Another name by which as we see it was called was Amnahad, which 
means also the same thing, namely, a place of relaxation or the city of 
rest; hut Akbar was no pedant, he did not affect high Persian and so 
the more Hmdianized name was adopted. The rnins of the city lie in 
an extensive plain seven miles due south from Agra in the vicinity 
of the village of Kakrali, within the boundaries of the village of 
Qabulpur, which is conterminous with Kakrali. They consist of a 
place locally known as the Mahal Mandu ; a plot measuring 2 biswas 
(9 p.) called Masjid, but there is no masjid there now; another plot 
of 2 biswas also called Masjid, the ruins of a masjid being extant; a 
hammam or bath covering 2 biswas; and a large w'ell. All these edifices 
are in a state of perfect dilapidation. The -whole tract is naztil or 
Government property; 6 high as (a: 3. I. 17.) of it is cultivated and 
is let for Es. 23 a year, but nobody knows it as the site of an ancient 
city ; the village records speak of it merely as Mahal Mandu. 

The distance of Kakrali from Agra Port is seven miles, while both 
Abul Fazl and Bad ay uni describe Nagarcain as situated at a distance 
of only one far sang from the metropolis. And therefore it might 
perhaps be objected that the village which I identify as the site of 
my * forgotten city ’ cannot be the Kalakrali of Abul Fazl or the 
Ghrawali of Badayuni. The explanation which I have to offer is not 
a far-fetched one. Now a farsang is equal to three geographical miles. 
The suburbs of Agra at that period extended as far as Kakuba, which 
is a town situated some four or five miles from the Agra Fort, and 
so Nagarcain would be no farther than one farsang or three miles from 
the uttermost border of the capital. 

The name is another difSculty but only an apparent one. Kakrali 
is the present name of the village, and very probably it was so then 
also. But in the editions which I have seen, namely, Nawal-Kislior’s, 
the name is written as Kalakrali or Kalkarali, in the Akbar-nama, 
and as Kakrauli or Grhrawali, in Badayuni. 
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Ail these wrong spellings are presumably clue to clerical' errors* 
Accepting that both these authors are speaking of the one identical 
town as Kalakarali or Kalkarali or as Kakraull or Ghrawali, it is by no 
means an unfair inference to draw that the present Kakrali is really the 
place meant; for it is quite possible in the Persian characterj if written 
loosely, to mistake the one for the other. 
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Tim Klmrda Oopper-Plate Grant of Madham^ King of Kalinga. — Bp 
Ganga Mohan Laskab, M.A» 

(With Plate VI) 

[Read January, 1904.] 

This set of three copper-plates comes from Khnrda in Orissa and 
forms the second record ever discovered of King Midliava and of the 
S'ailodbhava dynasty from which he sprang ; the only other known 
record of this djniasty is a copper-plate charter of the same king, Ma* 
dhava, found iu the Bnguda village of the Goomstir taluk in the Gan jam 
District. Dr. Kielhorn has given an account of the Biiguda plates in tlie 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IIL, pp. 41-46. 

The new record consists of three plates strung together by a cir- 
cular ring, the ends of wliich are vSeoiired in a seal. Each plate is 5|*" 
long, 2|^' broad and yV" thick. The ring is 3 inches in diameter and 
I inch in thickness. The seal is parabolic and contains, in relief, the 
tignre of a bull and the words “ Shili-Sainyabhitasya (of the glorious 
Sainyabhita). All the plates are inscribed, the middle one on both 
sides. The engraving is deep and legible. 

I have completely deciphered this inscription. A small strip of 
metal has broken off from the right-hand margin of the middle plate ; 
bnt the loss of a few letters caused thereby can almost entirely bo sup- 
plied from the context. By this charter j\[adhava grants lands in tlie 
village of Arab anna or (Aralianna) iu the Thorana district or visaya 
to a Brahman named Prajapatisvamin. 

ThivS grant like the previously published one is without date. The 
names of kings mentioned in these charters are not met with in any 
other record. So paleography is our only guide in fixing tlie date. 
The characters of the Klmrda plates belong to the Kutila variety 
of Nagari, and are similar to those used in the Apshad inscription 
of Idityasena. But the former show several more archaic forms, 
ai^d have the vowel-marks and matras (horizontal top-strokes) less 
developed. Hence the new inscription seems to be a little older 
tliau the Apshad inscription. Tlie Apshad inscription has been 
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assignad to the... latter half of the , 7tli century. ' So king Madliava 
of oar plates cannot be later than this period. 

The characters employed in the Bugnda plates are stated by Kiel- 
horn to belong to the same variety. Bat as neither photographs nor 
facsimiles of the plates are published with his paper, I cannot say 
whether the characters used in the two records are exactly alike. 

King Midhava is stated in the new plates to have sprang from 
S'ailodbhava’s lineage, to have exercised sovereignty over the whole of 
Kalinga, and to have been a worshipper of the god Mahesvara. He is 
distinctly described as the son of Ta^obhita and grandson of Samya- 
bhita. Dr. Kielhorn considers Madhava to be the son of Sainyabhlta, 
He was perhaps led to this conclusion by the fact that after having 
described some of his predecessors in succession, the Baguda plates intro- 
duce Midhavavarmari’s name just after Sainyabhita. But they do 
not state the relationship between the two. So this eiroumstance 
simply means that Madhava was a descendant of Sainyabhita, but not 
necessarily bis son. The new plates, although they give the names of 
three generations only, are clear on this point and distinctly state that 
Madhava was the son of Ya^obhlta and grandson of Sainyablilta. 
Therevisedgenealogyaccordinglystandsthns:— 

Through Pulindasena^s prayer was created — 

S'ailodbhava, the founder of the dynasty 

Ranabhita, (the descendant of S'ailodbliava) 
Sainyabhita T, Ranahhita’s son 
Yasobhita I, Sainyabhita’s descendant If ^ wm? 

Sainyabhita II, Yasobhita’s son ffipr: 

Yasobbita II, Sainyabhita’s son 

Madhavaraja, Madhavendra or Madhavavarnian, Yaso- 
bhita’s son. 

We need not doubt the identity of Madhava of the new charter 
with MMhavendra or Madhavavarnmn of the Biiguda plates. Both 
charters issue from the same place Kongoda, or Kaiiigoda. In both 
Madhava is described as a descendant of S'ailobdhaya and a ruler of 
Kalinga. The village granted by the Buguda plates was situated in 
the 0ndda msaya or district. I have not been able to identify the 
localities mentioned in the two charters. Many villages in Ganjani and 
the neighbouring districts have names .either 'beginning' or ending '.in 'the. 
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form giida’* or “ guda.’^ One of tlie two charters was found at Btiguia ; 
another village very near Buguda is named Kariguda ; anotlier is 
Majaguda.” Bariguda, Galigiida and Narugiida are in Despalla. A 
village near Narsingpur is called Kanagud. * This last namG is very near 
to the name Kohgoda or Kaihgoda. However, in the absence of other 
proofs, we cannot be sure that they represent the same place. But al- 
though the identification of the particular localities is difficult, yet from 
the frequent occurrence of the form “guda ’’ in the modern names of 
the villages of this part of the country, as well as from the fact that 
the two sets of plates have been found, one in Ganjam and the other in 
Khm’da, we may conclude with much probability that both these 
districts formed parts of the possessions of King Madhava. 

The seal contains the name of Sainyabhita ; this shows that Ma- 
dhava was still using his grandfather’s seal or, more probably, tliat 
he had a second name, Sainyabhita. The figure of a bull in the 
seal is significant, as S'iva was the god specially worshipped by this 
dynasty. 

Substance. 

Hail! Fi'om the victorious camp at the residence of Kongoda 
King Madhava, — who is the grandson of Sainyabhita and son of Yaso- 
bhita, who is a devote worshipper of Mahesvara’s feet, who belonged 
to the S'ailodbbava dynasty, who has got sovereignty over the whole 
of Kalinga, —being in good health and having duly honoured all the 
present and future recipients of the royal favour [such as Simantas, 
Mahasamantas, Maharajas, Eajaputras, Baiidanayakas, Kumaramatyas, 
Uparikas, Yiiayapatis, and their employes], informs them thus 

“ Be it known to you that for the increase of the religious merit 
of our parents and ourselves, we give “ KtimhMracche ^ ” in the 
Arahanna or (Arahanna) village attached to tlie district of Thorana, 
by means of a copper-plate charter to Prajapatisvimin, of the family 
of Yatsa and a student of the Kanva bx’anch of the Yajasaneyi texts. 
So out of respect for religion, no one should obstruct him in its lawful 
enjoyment as long as the sun and the moon endure.” 

Next follow three benedictory and imprecatory verses. 

Transcript. 

First Plate. 

1 Some three letters are lost after cch, I tlio word Icmnhharachhe 

. . , Bignifios a part of the village, and that it was the part where kiimbharas or 
pottors lived. It was this portion only that was granted by this charter. 
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4). ^cTcfJT^i^a^gf ^jrert ^rsch^tcr^TSR^ 

5. WtgfTl’SfXI'gJCTO^irl^il’C’ia:® ^311 ^ 

6. ??T«?ra''Nftf^3w®rR=§jTf?fai;5rTg*i<r5sifr©T- v 

7. w«T^: 

1 > - d 

Second Plate (Is^ side). 

8 . fs5si^5tg^'ra%iTRf5R-[« » « «. o]“ 

9. ^qR5fT^TJTSftf^5d'iTftl«ftf'^?r?jf^'g[?:(j!l)oe.co] 

10. f^wi^t:cr?n[?;Tfa^Rf ^^WTT^ra:fr?w*r?;^a'[®o« ooooj 

11. TT'fTf^JTRfjT^ 

12. ^jd3r’En^<^«T?^r5[r4R^Tf?i;5rS^^TRiT5r[(^) «>] 

f 13. 

14j. W sUTcTT Wr^T*aTTW 

-f 

Second Plate (27td side), 

15. ^T’ERiJsi: ^iE?ms?ITT'^TOTJT- 

17. Rq;fWcr^^3i^TftgT5IsreT^JT^fg*r{ «^[lif®]® 

* 18. TWTWf^sacft »f5(5«- O® 

19. cii f^f^erflrEt^«ri®Ri-^?iT% » 

20. ^#g5B«3T>W^I5T5S%f^^’tRtr5fIxrfcTigTfjT% 

21. cfTRq^f^R [«ooyi 

i'Bead%»^, % Eead ® Head 

^ Head 1 instead of i. ^ The reading might have been 

' ^ Probably Cancel the first, 8 The letter was probably ^ 

® The last two letters were probably 
1^ The last three letters were 


It Read 
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Third Hate. 

22. cr^^T=g^T#irr^* 

24. ^ cT?©- T W* I 

26. rn t{if§5T[i*] '^^THprJTH- 

26. spjTETK'Gsnf^^sf I ^^rrrr ?ft "^tcr 

27. fi’swi I 

I The last letter bnt two should be doubled 

» Bead TT^wk^nf 

8 For read * For xs^.* read 

^ For ^ read 
for read m 
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3. w RW'ST^crfwi^Tff^^rsi^r: 

4. ?5erc??r^g[ft»ftor^ 

5. -Eilf ^ 

7. 


Second Plate (1st side). 

8 . affl^f?^5??3T5T^a5^ f5!srg3iggTg^xfT^fiT[o o « o oj^ 

10. r ^Ter?:TT:Tf%^^f ^'?jMfi^ff^iT5Tificr[o o « o o o o] 

11. TT'fTprmsrfrf^ 

12. q»4^€R:5affq?iT?;w#Ef^Tra[cT^5ftg^Tsg^g[(3-) »] 

14. g STJTffT 5r5f^: »ar^T^T^g: 


Second Plate (2nd side). 


15. fsi^t ^^W^riiT^T^JT" 

16. •-ri?T^TKT5T?;T5T^=^^?g^?qi5(T?T€ftTRTfrT«rtq[f53rfq[^] 

17. 5rir^^^^i5^Tft3T5i^?JT?t!T^fwsr! 

19. CTT fWT?;^[= o ®] 

20. g[5g5Erjrf=^gT5r55%n!T3ffTi?5r5Tnlfcr^Tfrr% [ « ® » j^*’ 

•2i. [“"‘’’r 



I Head 


g Bead S Read » 

4 Read I instead of i. 6 The reading miglit have been i 

'^ Probably ^?F?^ ^ Gancel tbe first 8 Tlie letter was probably 

" v3 

^ The last two letters were probably 
The last three letters were ^prfiflf 


J, I. 37 


11 .Read 
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Third Flate^ 

22. er^»?IT=g=^T#3RT^‘ 5I^Tf55lfe!HT*nil 

23. f^flf%WTcr5tfT^^ Wf ^fW^T- 

24. 5r?T cr^ cr?T i 

25. 3TT ’3^WSll=T qTi^^fcT lITft^T[:*] ^^HTf^pTATfST- 

26. ^ trr^^f i ^^fit xT;c:^Tit ^ wt;cr ^ 

27. fEfsfVrwi" TT’^w I 

1 The last letter but two should be doubled ff 

* Read qiTs|! 

8 Fov read 4 Por tjfw! read Xjjsrjr 

<\ **• 

& For W I’ead m 
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The Later 3Itcg[hals (1707-1803 .) — By William Iryine, Bengal Giml 
Service (Retired,) 

In contirmafcion of the articles in Part I of the Journal for 1896 
Vol. LXY, pp. 136-212 ; for 1898, Yol. LXYII, pp. 14M66 ; and 1903 
Yol. LXXII, pp. 33-64. 

Table of Contents, 

Chapter IY. — PARRUi^siYAR (continued). 

Section 19. Sikh Campaign, capture and execution of Bandah, 
July 1713 to June 1716— (Omitted, being already 
printed in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
April 1894, pp. 420-431.) 

„ 20. The Jat Campaign, September 1716 — April 1718. 

,5 21. Continued Intrigues against the Sayyads, July 1715. 

,, 22. Return to Dihli of Mir Jumlah, January 1716. 

„ 23. Continuation of Plots : Appointment of ‘Inayatullah. 

Khan, March 1716— April 1718. 

Note A.- — The Jizyali or Poll Tax. 

„ 24. Sudden rise of Muhammad Murad, Kashmiri, Decem- 

ber 1717. 

„ 25. Sarbuland Khan recalled to Court, July 1718. 

„ 26. Attempt to seize ‘Abdullah Khan, 27th August 1718. 

„ 27. Maharajah Ajit Singh sent for, August 1718. 

„ 28. Nizam-ul-mulk is summoned. 

„ 29. Mir Jumlah’s second return to Dihlf, September 

1718. 

„ 30. Mir Jumlah pardoned, October 1718. 

„ 31. Husain ‘All ]Q.an starts from the Dakhin, November 

1718. 

„ 32, Progress of events at Dihli, December 1718 — January 

1719. 

„ 33. ■ Return of Muhammad Amin l^in from Malwah, Janu- 

■ ary 1719. . 
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Section 34. Arrival of Htisain ‘Ali Sian at Dilili, February 1719. 
35. Husain ^All Khan marclies to Wasiirabac], 16fcli Feb- 
ruary 1719. 

„ 36. Husain ‘All Span’s first audience, 23rd February 

1719. 

5 , 37. The Sayyads take possession of tlie palace, 27tb Febru- 

ary 1719. 

„ 38. Tlie last day of the reign begins 2Stli February 1719. 

,, 39. Farrukbsiyar is made a prisoner and deposed, 28tli 

February 1719. 

„ 40. Death of Farrukbsiyar, 27th April 1719. 

,, 41, The conduct of the Sayyads considered. 

„ 42. Character of Farrukbsiyar. 

Appendix I (Reign of Farrukbsiyar). 

A. FarruMisiyaFs age. 

B, Length of bis reign. 

0. Style and title in life, and after death. 

D. Coinage. 

E. Farrukhsiyar’s wives , 

F. Farriikbsiyar’s children. 

G. Note on Mirxa Ja^far, Zatalli, Nirnoli. 

Section 20. — The Jat Campaign, September 1716— April 1718, 

We have now to deal with another branch of that wide-spread 
Jat or Jafc race,^- which formed sixcli a large proportion of the Sikh 
fighting line. Without entering into Colonel James Tod’s speculations 
about their identity with the Goths or Getce, it may be assiimed as a 
certainty that, for many hundreds of years, a brancli of this people 1ms 
been settled in the country south of the Jamnah, between the cities of 
Agrali andDihli. This region, ending on the east at the Ohainbal river 
or a little beyond it, max’ks the eastern limit of their advance from the 
west. East and north-east of that point there are practically no Jats. 
Their position on the flank of the high road between two great capitals 
and of the routes from both those places through Ajmer onwards to the 
Dakhin, must in all ages have given this robust race an opening for 
plundering on the highways, a temptation which they found it impos- 
sible to resist. 

1 Beames, X, 134, note, says that botweon Ju^ and Jat there is only a dialoctic 
difference. 

^ A lively picture o£ the dangers of this road early in Bahrulur Shah’s reign 
is given by Var Muhammad, Dastm^ouUhishdj 100. Between Mathura and Dihli the 
road had been entirely stopped for two months, and a ox’owd of many hundred 
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Without attempting to carry very far back the history of these Jat 
depredations, we find, without question, that in the reign of Shahjahan 
(1047 H., 1637), tliey killed .Murshid Quli Khan, the faujdar of 
Mathura, during an attack on one ot their strongholds. In the next 
reign, that of ‘Alaniglr, they several times gave trouble. In 2 ii-l Hijjah 
1079 H. (April 1669) a^uother faujddVy ‘ Abd-iin-nabi, lost his life in an 
attack, on a village called Sorah, the liome of a Jat freebooter named 
Kokala, who had raided the town of Sa’dabad in the Duahah. ‘Alamglr 
marched in person from Agrah, and sent on before him a new fatijdar, 
Hasan ‘All Khan, son of Allah wirdi ;^an. Kokala and a follower of 
his, Sank!, were captured and executed, limb being torn from limb 5 
Kokala’s daughter was married to the Emperor’s favourite slave, and 
iiis son was made a Mahomedan.^ 

^Alamgir’s prolonged absence in the Dakhin speedily weakened the 
imperial authority in Northern India. In tlieir master’s absence the 
provincial governors took their ease and winked at abuses. Favoured 
by this negligence, the Jats I’esumed their depredations. At length in 
1099 H. (1687-8)^ Khan Jahan, Zafar Jang, Kokaltash, and Prince 
Bedar Bakht. son of A‘zam Shah, were sent from the Dakhin to restore 
order. At this time the chief stronghold of the Jats was at a village 
called Sansani, eight miles south of Dig, and sixteen miles north- 
west of Bhartpur.^ This place was taken on the loth Ramazan 1099 H. 
(14th July, 1688), the chief, Raja Ram, was killed, and his head sent to 
tiie Emperor. Prince Shah ‘A lam, when he was put in charge of the 
Agrah suhah in the tliirty-iiinth year, 1106 H. (1694), also had 
trouble with the Jats. Bhajja, the father of Ciiraman, is the next leader 
of whom we hear, and his abode was also at Sansani. In the forty-ninth 
year of ‘Alamgir’s reign, 2 nd Rajab 1117 H. (19fch October, 1705), Sansani 
was destroyed a second or third time by Mulditar Khan, the then s 276 a Mar 
of Agrah j and shortly afterwards, on the 18tli RamazM 1IJ9 H. (13th 
December, 17u7), Riza Bahadur attacked it again, sending in ten carts 
filled with weapons and one thousand heads 

When Bahadur Shah and his brother, A’zara Shah, took the field 

travellers, including the wife of Amin-ud-Din, Sambhali, had collected. In 1712 
the Dutch envoy and. his party also found the road infested by robbers, who were, 
no doubt, Jats, F. Yalentyn lY, 302. The same state of things is reported in the 
diary of our own envoy, John Surman, a year or two afterwards, Ormo Oollections, 
p, I694i, entries of the 8th, idthi, 26th, and 30th June 1715. 

1 I, 64:0, Pddshdlincima\ 1, 7 i Mirza Muhammad, 294. 

3 Kfiafi Khan, II, 316, has 1095 H. (1683), but tlie Ma,cmr~i~^jilamg2rJ is aprefer- 
able authority. 

3 It is still in the Bhartpur EajaKs territory. 

^ Cura, or more politely Curaman, son of BhaJJa, of Sansani, had by this time 
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against eaoli other and met between Igrali and Dliolpiir, Curimaii 
collected as many men as he could, and hung about the neighbourhood 
of both armies, ready to pillage the vanquished. In the end, so much 
plunder fell into his hands, that he became from that time forth a most 
formidable partisan leader, with whom it was necessary to reckon in 
such troublous times. While Bahadur Shah was at Agrah, OurSman 
came in, and professing to have repented of his turbulent ways, was 
granted the rank of 1500 mt, 500 horse. In Ramazan 1120 H., (Novem- 
ber 1708), he helped Riza Bahadur, the imperial in an attack 

on Ajit Singh, zamindar of Kama, where Ouraman was wounded and 
Riza Bah Mur was killed. In 1122 H. (1710) Ouraman joined the 
Emperor at Ajmer, and took a part in the campaign against tlie Sikhs 
at Sadhaurah and Lobgarh. He went on with Bahadur Shah to Labor, 
and was present during the fighting which took place there after that 
Emperor’s death (March 1712). He also seems to have fallen upon and 
plundered the baggage of both sides impartially, when Jahandar Shah 
and Farrukhsiyar met in battle array near Agrah in Zii-l Hijjah 1124 
H. (January 1713).^ 

Early in Farrukhsiyar’s reign Ohabelali Ram, tlien stlhahd&r of 
Agrah, received orders to march against Ouraman, and efforts to reduce 
his power were continued for a long time without success, owing to the 
underhand opposition of the Wazlr and his brother. The next holder of 
that Government, Samsam-ud-daulah, lOiau Bauran, not feeling strong 
enough to use force, tried to make terms. Ouraman agreed to come to 
Oourt, and on the 16th Ramazan (5th October, 1718), when he arrived 
at Barahpulah near the city, Rajah Bahadur, Rathor, son of ‘Azlm-ush- 
Shan’s maternal uncle, was sent out to meet and escort him. Ouraman 
marched in at the head of 3,000 to 4,000 horsemen, and was conducted 
to the Blwdn-i~khas\ by Samsam-ud-daulah in pex’son. Charge of the 
royal highway from Barahpulah near Dihli to the crossing on the 
Oambal, was made over to him, and he soon returned home. But by 
slow degrees he fell into disfavour, the extent of the country he took 
possession of was thought excessive, his idealisation of road dues was 
objected to, and his interference with jagfzr-holders was disliked. All 
that ^jdgirdar could collect from him was a little money thrown to him 
as if it were an alms. These things were repeated to the Emperor in 
detail, over and over again, until they produced an effect, and he I'esoiv- 
ed that some action must be taken. The difficulty was to find anyone 

Suoceoded to the leadership of the Jats. Ma^asir4^^Alamgl)% 311, 498, Dauishmand 
Khan, under above date, Klxafi Khan II, 316, I, 809. 

1 Damshmand Khan, entries of the 28th Jamadl II, and 9th Eajab 1119 H, 
{27th September and 6th October 1707). 
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competenlj to undertake snck an arduous task. Curaman kad meaii» 
wMIe constructed a new stronghold at a place called Tkiin.^ 

At length in the fifth year of the reign, Jamidi II. 1128 H., May — 
June 1716, Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae, i^e turned to conrt^ from his govern- 
ment of Malwah. Finding out Farru^siyar’s secret desire to get rid 
of Ouraman, he offered himself as ready to undertake and carry out the 
work. Early in Sbawwal (September 1716) he received his orders, and 
started on the 9th of that month (25tli September 1716), being the 
Hindu festival of the Dasahrali. Some troops under Sanjar Hiaii and 
Shamsher Khan, of the Wald Shdhis, were posted at Palwal, tbirtj-six 
or thirty-seven miles from the city, to keep communications open, and 
provide convoys from that place to Hodal in one direction, and Farida- 
bad in the other. A large sum in cash was disbursed to Rajah Jai 
Singh from the imperial treasury, and he sent for troops from his own 
country. Serving under him were Maharao Bhim Singh, Hada, of Kotah, 
Rajah Gaj Singh, Marwari, and Maharao Rajah Budh Singh, Hada, of 
Bondi.^ 

Thun having been completely invested, the siege began on the 5th 
Zu,l Hijjah 1128 H. (19th November, 1716). The fort was provided 
with lofty walls and a deep ditch filled from springs, and round it 
spread a thick and thorny jungle through which a bird could hardly 
make its way.’^ Supplies were abundant; indeed, (though this is 
probably an exaggeration), there was said to be grain, salt, gM, tobacco, 
cloth, and firewood sufficient for twenty years. When the siege was 
imminent, Curaman had forced all merchants and traders, with their 
families, to quit the place, leaving their goods behind them. Ouraman 
made himself personally responsible for their compensation if he gained 
the day, and as the property could not be removed, the owners gave 
their consent without much demur.^ 

Ouraman’s son, Muhkam Singh, and his nephew, Riipa, issued from 
the fort and gave battle in the open. In his report of the 7th Muharram, 
1129 H. (21st December, 1716), the Rijah claimed a victory. He next 
cut down all the trees round the fort, and erected a large number of 

i TMh does not seem to be well known now. Can it be the Toond of tbe 
Indian Atlas, Sheet 60, between Dig and Grobardban ? Or isit Jafcolee Thooii, S miles 
west of Sansani? An IStli century writer remarks: ‘‘II y a encore .(1767) un 
Thoun, mais dans nn autre endroit, peut^tre pour conserver la memoire d’une 
place qui, quoique malheureuse,n’a pas donn§ peu de reputation aus Jats/’ Orme 
Collections, p. 4218. 

8 Mace bearers were sent to fetch Mm on the 27th Eab!‘ II. 1128 H. (19th 
April, 1716), Eamwar Khan, 140, 163, Maia^r-uUuma7% Mirza Muhammad, 293. 

B Kim war Khan. 140. 168. Shiii Das, lib. 

■ 4 KamwarlKhan. 168, Shiu Das, 12b.. Ho^al, 18 or l9 m. ': S* of Palwal, Ihdm^ 
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srnall gnai^liouses, in wliicli lie placed Ill’s men. A large cannon, said 
to tlirow a ball weigliing a SliabjalianI maund,' was sent to him, being 
escorted with great ceremony from Palwal to Hodal, whence it was 
taken on to Tlinn by Niisrat Yar lOiaii, the Deputy G'overiior of Igrali. 
Tlireehundred maiinds of gunpowder, one Inindred and fifty maiinds of lead 
and five Inindred rockets were ordered to be sent from tliearseiial at Igrah. 
At first ‘Abd-ns-saniad lOian, Governor of Labor, was recalled from the 
Panjab, but after lie had reached Dilill, the idea of sending him was 
abandoned, and Sayyad Mnzaffar Khan, Khan Jahan, maternal tinole 
of the two Sayyads and then Governor of Ajmer, was sumnioned to 
take his place. The Sayyad was despatched to Thun on the 30th 
MnhaiTam 1129 PL (13th Jun^ 

In spite of the investment of Thun, the roads were not cleared of 
robbers. The other zamlndars and villagers took Curamaids part ; 
they pillaged travellers and plundered villages. For instance, a caravan 
of merchants arrived at Hodal, consisting of thirteen hniidred carts 
loaded with leather bottles full of clarified butter. Instea!l of giving 
the usual notice to San jar Khan, the owners started for Palwal, in the 
belief that their own one thousand matchlockmeii would suffice. When 
two or three kos from Hodal, they were surrounded, the armed guards 
threw flown their guns and fied, while the Pats and other plunderers 
drove off the carts info the neighbouring villages. About twenty 
lakhs’ worth of property, as the owners asserted, had been taken. 
SanjavKhan soon reached the spot with his troops, but he was afraid to 
enter the villages, because they were in the jUglrs of the Wazir, Qutb« 
nl-mulk, and of Khan Dauran.® 

Rajah Jai Singh Sawae was never distinguished as a soldier or 
general in the field, and in spite of all he could do, the siege dragged on 
for twenty months. The rains of 1717 were very late in coming, prices 
rose very high, and great expense fell upon the Rajah in bringing 
supplies from his own country of Amber. In Safar 1130 H, (January 
1718), the Rajah reported that he had many encounters with the Jats, 
in which he had overcome them, but owing to support given to them at 

Atlas Sheet No. 50 j Faridabad, Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 49 S.E. ; Nanvar, Thomton, 
685, 210 m. S, of Dilili, tlio Narwar Rajah was a Kachwalia; Bondi, Thornton, 1410, 
245 m. S.W. of Dihli ; Kotali, Thornton, 525, 265 m. S.ofDihll, Palwal, iTidian 
Atlas, Sheet No. 49 S .E . 

I The mannd or, more properly, is of about 80 pounds. 

® *Ahd*-us-?amad Khan reached Eihli on thol2th M uharrain, Sayyad Khan .Tahan 
on the 26th, (Kamwar Khan, 169). Khafi Khan, II, 777, says, Sayyad Khan Jahan 
delayed two or three months outside the city before he finally started. 

8 Kamwar Khan, 168, 169, 175, 
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Coartj they were not inclined to yield. And, no doubt, the presence 
of Ehan Jaiiaii, a near relation to the Wazir, caused a division of autho- 
rity which was fatal to success. At length Ciiraraaii made overtures 
to Qiitb-ul-mulk through his agent at Dihli, offering a tribute of thirty 
hikhs of rupees to the Government and a present of twenty lakhs for 
the minister himself. Thereupon Qatb-iil-mulk espoused the Jif-s 
cause. He represented to Farrukhslyar that Bajah Jai Singh had re- 
ceived a large amount of money and that the monthly expenses were 
very heavy. Yet, although twenty months had elapsed, no definite 
result had been arrived at. Yeiy reluctantly Farrakhsiyar consented 
to the terms offered. Sayyad Khan Jahan was written to, directing 
him to bring Curaman to Court, with his sons and brothers’ sons, after 
having protected the whole of his property from pillage. At the same 
time a flattering farm^n was despatched to Rajah Jai Singh, thanking 
him for his exertions, informing’ him that Curaman had made overtures 
which had been accepted, and that all hostilities must cease. By this 
time Uajali Jai Singh believed that victory was within his grasp, and 
now, by this iiegociation over his head, the wdiole fruit of his labour 
•was taken from him ! Although inwardly raging, lie obeyed orders, 
withdrew his men, and raised the siege. i 

Quth-ul-mulk’s ill-will to Rajah Jai Singh is said to have arisen in 
the following way. When the Rajah first came to Farruldislyar’s 
court, hp found himself very favourably received by the new Emperor* 
In former reigns a noble, when he found the sovereign gracious to him, 
never thought of paying court to anyone else. Believing himself 
secure in the Emperor’s good graces, Rajah Jai Singh neglected to ask 
for the support and favour of Qutb-ul-mulk. The Wazir resented this 
neglect. He was furtlier vexed about the canipaigii against Guranian, 
a matter on which his advice had not been asked. Thus he privately 
applied himself to prevent the Rajah from reaping the reward of his 
undertaking. He instructed Khan Jahan, his kinsman, accordingly^ 
and it is said that Curaman was secretly aided with supplies of food 
and powder. After more than eighteen months of exertiGn, nothing had 
been effected. Farr uMisi jar grew angry, -as he believed the conquest 
to be an easy one ; and on several occasions, Qutb-ul-niulk made covert 
allusions to the effect that the task was one beyond Jai Singh’s strength. 
In the end Curaman’s proposals were brought forward and accepted as 
already stated.® 

On the 10th Jamad! I, 1130 H. ( iOth April, 1718) Khan Jahan 

i Shiu Das' 14b, 16b (where there is a copy of the Hash -u-l Twifem, and 16a 
(copy of Farinan),,KfaaflKliaB, II. 777, Mirza Muhammad, 353. 

S Mu’za Ma\mm.mad,''352,' 

J. L38. , 
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arrived at Dilill with Ciiraman and his nephew, Rtipa. They went 
first to visit Quth-nl-mulk, which angered Parni!di8i3’’ar very inuoh. 
On the 19th (19fch April, 17JS) the foiinal presentation to the Emperor 
took place, the iiitroclnction being made by Qatl)-al-miilk. FarriiMisiyar 
granted this audience very uugraoiousl}", and absolutely refused to see 
Oiiraman a second time. Two days afterwards Sayyad Khan Jahan, in 
return for his services, received the addition to liis titles of the word 
Bahadur’^ and was promoted to 5,000 horse. On the 30th (30tli 
April, 1718) it was settled through Qutb-ul-miilk that tlie Jit 
leader should pay fifty laklts of rupees in cash and goods, to be liqui- 
dated by instalments. Rajali Jai Singh and Milharao Bhini Singli re- 
turned to Diliii from Thun on the 29th Jamadl II, (29th May, 1718)^ 

Section 21. — Renewal of Intrigues against the Sayyads. 

July 1715— April 1718. 

With the return to court, on the 1 1th Jamadi II, 1 127 H. (13th June 
1715), of Nizam-ul-mulk, after his supercessiou by Husain ‘AlilQian 
in the government of the Dakhin, the plots against the two brothers 
once more commoiiced. .Nizim-iil-mulk was angry at losing tlic Dakhin. 
This is betrayed by the fact tlnit when lie was on his inarcli to Dihlq 
although Husain Eili KEau passed him at a distance of only a few 
miles, he failed to visit the latter. According to the customs of the 
country this was most disrespectful, Husain, ‘AH Khan bqing his 
superior in rank. At court Nizam- iil-mulk, wlio had been trained in 
the school of ‘Alamgir, found it difficult to remain on good terms with 
the men in FaiTukhsIyar's coniidonce, and when in Jamadi I, 1129 H. 
(April 1717), lie was m^ide faujdllr of the Muradabad cZiaA;Zn7i, he elected 
to proceed there in person, instead of appointing a deputy.^ 

During these two years (1715-17) the Emperor started on many 
hunting expeditions, of which the piuncipal object was supposed to bo 
the finding an opportunity to make away with 'Abdullah Khan. 
Farrukhsiyar was absent from Dihli for a mouth, from the 21sfc Rajab 
to the 25th Sliahan 1127 H. (22nd Jul}^ — 25th August 1715), being then 
forced to return by illness.^ It was during this expedition that the 
secret orders already spoken of were issued to Daiul lOian to resist 
Husain 'Ali Khan, Nizam-iil-mulk having been taken into council for 
this purpose. 'Abdullah Khan, during the interval, enlisted fresh troops 
and prepared to defend himself. Since, after waiting a month, no 
l Kamwar Kkan, 177. Khafi Khun. II. 777. 

» returned to Court on the 29 dIi Septoiubor, 1718, soo forward 

Section 28. Kamwar ]^an, 156, Mirza Mnlmmmad, 393. 

5 Hia principal halting.places had been the Qntb, Sarae Budfi, and Panlpat. 
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news came from DaM Eian, and Farrnkhsi jar’s ailment had increased, 
lie was forced to return to Dihli. Then on the 10th Shawwal 1127 H. 
(8th October, 1715) came the report from the Dakhiii that on the 8th 
Ramazan (6th September, 1715) Daud lOhiari, Panni, had been defeated 
and slain by Hosain ‘A.li Khan near Barlianpur. Pour daj^s afterwards 
(I2th October, 1715) ‘Abdullah I^an, who had been a great deal absent 
from clarhdi\ presented himself at audience, laid offerings before the 
Emperor, and congratulated him upon the recent victory over the rebel, 
Daud Khan. False speeches were made and lying compliments ex- 
changed between Emperor and Wazir. The secret cause of Daud Khan’s 
resistance was already known to the Wazir, and the seeds of fresh ill- 
will had been sown in both their hearts. One story is that Earrukh- 
siyar, in Qnth-ul-mulk’s presence, said it was a pity that such a brave 
man as DaM lOian should have been slain. To this the Wazir retorted* 
“ I suppose, if ray brother had been slain instead, it would have been a 
good thing and acceptable to your Majesty 

It seems that after Daud Khan’s death, his belongings fell into the 
hands of Husain ‘Ali Khan. Among these the Sayyad’s servants found 
several letters from Khiii Dauran, and an imperial granting the 
Government of the Dakhin to Daud Khan. These papers were sent to 
Qutb-nl-mulk, who began at once to raise troops and prepared for re* 
sistance. Khan Dauran was de|)uted to conciliate him. At their inter- 
view, Qutb-ul-miilk complained of the parcel of beggars’ sons, newly 
risen in the world, who employed their time hi slander and detraction. 
What good could result ? Khan Dauran replied, “ Who is the wretched 
creature ? No man worthy the name of man resorts to slander.’* 
Qutb-nl-mulk placed in his hand the original letters to Daud Khan, and 
saidr “Look at these, who is the writer?” Khan Dauran unfolded 
them and began to read. As he did so, the sweat stood on his face like 
drops of dew, and his face flushed a deep red. After a moment’s silence, 
he began a defence founded on obedience to the Emperor’s orders. 
“ When his sovereign ordered, how could he dare to disobey ? ” In short, 
he talked much, but was encountered by Qutb-ul-mulk at every turuj 
until he was reduced to silence and took his departure. 

Section 22. — Retuen of M!e Jumlah to DihlI. 

Part of the compact which ended the first quarrel between the 
Emperor and his minister, was the dismissal from court of Mir Jumlah, 
who was appointed governor of Patnah ‘Azimabad. He left Dihli in 

i Siyar-ul-MutaMiarhi, 29, Briggs, 126, Kamwar Khan, 157, 158, Mirza Miiham* 

^ toad, 204 j. ■ v. 
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2ii4-Hijja!ill26 H. (Deceinberj 1714), and liis doing’s at Patnali will be 
spoken of when wo come fo deal with events in the proviiK^e^ Suffice it 
to say here, that owing to his reckless mismaiiageinent, Mii* Jiinilali was 
soon unable to meet the pay of tlio large and turbulent force of Mughals 
that he had taken with him to Patiiah. Partly to escape from them 
demands, and partly, as is believed, in obedience to a secret letter from 
Parriikhsiyar, he prepared to leave his government aanl return toDihlld 
As far as Benares he came openly, hat at that place, leaving everyone 
behind, he started for Dihli in a covered litter such as is insed by women. 
In nine days he was at Dihli, which he entered secretly daring the 
niglit of the 2§nd Maharram 1128 H. ( 16th Janaaiy, 1716 ). He had 
left no time for the Wazir to hear of his starting or forbid his coming. 
Bumours of his arrival spread through the city, and Parnikhsiyar, 
when made aware of it the next morning, expressed no disapproval. 
It was currently believed that, in reality, he was more pleased than lie 
dared toshow,^ 

When Qatb-uI-Mulk learnt that Mir Jumlali was again in Dihli, 
he went at once to the Emperor. Farrukhsiyar swore tlie most solemn 
oaths that he had not sent for the man. To this Qo^tb-iil-inulk answer- 
ed that whatever His Majesty might wisli was no doubt right and pro-^ 
per, but he might look on the speedy return of Husain ‘Ali lOtan as an 
absolute certainty. The Emperor, greatly friglitoned at the prospect, 
sent officers with peremptory orders to Mir Jnmlah to withdraw to 
Labor 

Mir Jumlah procrastinated, and thus day after da}^ passed* At 
length, either of themselves or at his iustigation, his Mughal troops, 
seven or eight thousand in number, bx’oke into revolt. They said that 
the whole of their pay was still due from the treasury, and the proper 
person to represent them was Mir Jumlah, their commander, and until 
their arrears were paid, they would not allow him to stir one step* The 
houses of Muhammad Amin Kkan, second BakhsM^ and of Khan Daurin, 

1 The Ahieal4-Miaivd(fin, llSa, seems to say Writ by fchis time Mir Jumlah had 
been removed from his appoinhiienfc, and made instead faujddr of Beiilires. 

S Word of Mir Jnmlah’s arrival was brouglifc to l\Iir?.a Muliamniad that same 
night by his relation, Mhcl Mir, who had been in the Nawab’a service at Patnali, 
Mirza Muhammad, 237, Wheeler, 178. 

a Mirza Muhammad, 243. The account in the A/iwin-hkhan'miJ}! , llSb, differs 
from all others. There we are told that from Farldal>ad, a disfanco of 10 kos from 
Dihli, Mir Jumlah petitioned for an audience, Angry at Mir Jnmlah’s leaving his 
post without orders, Parrnlchsiyar despatched mace-bcarors wiUi orders to conduct 
the fugitive to the fortress of Gwrdiyar, and bring back a receipt from the com- 
mandant. Qnt,b-ul-miilk and others then interceded, the offender was pardoned, but 
ho audience was granted. At length, he was ordered to withdraw to his estates. 
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deputy of tlie first -were also surrounded. The disturfianoe 

was prolonged for a mouth; and as the house, known as Isaf-ud- 
daulah’s, in whioh Mir Jumlali resided, was close to the palace, he was 
forced in the end of Safar to mo7e to another house that he owned, 
called Fidae lOian’s, near Kliaii Baolid At this house the whole of. 
the Mughals congregated, their leaders being Sayyad FatliuIIah Eh an., 
Khweshgi, and Bahadur Dil Khaud For man}^ days, especially on the 
1st Rabd L (23rd February, 1716), the uproar in the city was indes- 
cribable, the streets being filled with Mughal horsemen fully armed 
and clad in mail. As it was thought that this outbreak would be used 
as a pretext for an armed atl-ack on his house, Qutb-iil-mulk fortified 
himself in his cpiarter of the city, and increased the number of his 
troops; while his son-in-law and nephew, Ghairat Khan, who had lately 
been appointed of Narnol, returned to Dilili, to take part in his 
uncle’s defence. The Emperor placed his personal guards, called the 
Haft Gaiihi, on permanent duty at the palace ; and when Qutb-ul-mulk 
or Khan Dauraii went to audience, they Avere accompanied by the whole 
of their troops. Mir Jumlali took fright at the aspect of affairs and 
sought refuge in Maliaiiiinad Amin Khan’s house. At length it was 
decided that ten ZaMs of rupees should be paid to the men, in order to 
get lid in tin's way of Mir Jumlali, with whom, owing to this conduct, 
FarruHisiyar professed to be very angry. All his titles were taken 
from him ; and he was removed from the offices of Daro gli ah of the Pages 
(Khawas) and Darogliah of the Post Office (Dd/v), which were confer- 
red on his deputies, Amin-ucl-dm Khan, Bahadur, and Mirza Khan. 
His government of ‘Azimabad Patnah was transferred to Sarbuland 
lOian.^ ■ 

On the 9fch RabP I. 1128 H. (3rd March, 1716), Mir Jumlali moved 
to E’izto-ui-mulk’s liouse, and next day that noble conducted him as 
far as FTarelah,'^ and thence sent him on to Silirind. At that place he 
delayed seven or eight mouths, putting up in the common roadside mrda 
in the hope of exciting FaiTii ldi siyar’s commiseration, but finally, by 
express order, he ivas forced to move on to Labor. His titles were not 

^ Apparently this Bitter Well {Kharl Baoli ) lies behind and to the west of the 
Janli ‘Masjicl j see map of Dihli city in C, T. Metcalfe’s “ Two Narratives.” 

S This is Lachin Beg, known as the tasmah-hash or strap-twi.st©r ” ( strangler). 

S Mirza Muhum mad, 253, Khafi Khan, IT, 770, Siyar~til'm'UtdMG>nn^ .29 ^ 
Briggs., 129. 

^ Narelah, Indian Atlas Sheet 49 N.E., 16 in. N. of Dihli. Ivamwar Khan. 162, 
says Nizrun-nl-miilk and Hamid Khan only went as far as Ma7idavi'i‘namalc ( the Salt 
Market). Farrnl^siyar ordered Sham sher &an, Afghan, to conduct Mir Jnmiah to 
Labor, Kamwar Khan, entiy of .7th -KfabT L, 1128 
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restored until tlie 21st Jamadi, II, 1128 H., (Iltli June, 1716), on tbe in- 
tercession of Qufcb-ul-nmlk, who at the same time obtained for him a 
jaglr of three lakhs of rupees. Tiie Mughals sought service where they 
could. Their principal olhcer, Bahadur Oil lihau, was tor a time with 
Qutb-ni-oiiilk, but not succeeding to his wishes, he transferred himself 
to iOiaii Daurau. In tliat service he stopped for a long time, without 
having any influence; he was then ordered to join Husain *AIi Khau in 
the Dakbin.i 

Section 23. — Continuation of the Plots. 

As soon as the disturbance raised by Alir Jiimlali’s retnrii had 
been allayed, another hunting expedition was planned. At once the 
word passed from house to house and from tent to tent, that during 
the journey the arrest of Qiitb-ul-miilk would be arranged. Parrukh- 
slyar moved to the Shrilihmar garden at Agharilbad^ on tbe 6tli RabT II, 
1128 H. (29th March, 1716), and thence on the iOth, six te further on, to 
Siiili. He returned fco Agharabad on the 26th, and it was here that 
the fight took place on the 29th (2l8t April, 1716) between the retainers 
of Samsarn-nd-daulali nnd Muhammad Amin lOian, as already related. 
Farruldislyar returned to the palace on the 11th Janiadl II, (JstJune, 
1716). An urgent messenger had been sent on the 7th Rablt II (20th 
March) to bring Rajali Jai Singb, Sawae, from Malwah, and on the 
14th Jamadi 11 (4th June) the Rajah was reported to be at Sarae 
Allah wirdi Hian ; he was received in audience two days afterwards, 
Samsam-ud-daiilah conducting him from his camp near tlie ' Idgah.^ 
Shortly afterwards Rao Rajah Biidh Singli, Irlixdali, of Bimdi, arrived. 
He had been expelled by Mabarajah Bhxni Singh, Hadah, of Kotali. 
Jai Singh introduced the fugitive to the Emperor and obtained for him 
promises of succour. Every day Rajah Jai Singh seemed to rise in 
Farruttsiyar’s estimation. Finally, on tlie 9th Sliawwal (25th Sep. 
tember, 1716), he was entrusted with the crushing of Ouramaii, Jat, 
under the circumstances and with the results already recorded.'^ 

Again the Emperor quitted Dihll on the 24th Miiharram 1129 H. 
(7th January, 1717 ) 5 camping first at Masjid Mocliiyah. On the 17th 

1 Kamwar Khan. 161, 165, Mhza Muhammad, 253. Luchin Beg (Bahadur Dil 
Khan) turns up in the Dakhin in 1137 H. under Nizam-nl-nuilk (battle with Miiba- 
riz Khan ), see Khafi Khun, IL, 964. 

2 ‘Agharabad, a mile or two north of the city j Sii'ill | Sariie Allahwirdt 
Khln.'>- 

S The ‘Idgiih lies three-quarters of a mile wost of tho city* wall ; See plate 47 
in Constable’s “Hand Atlus,’^ and plate 1 in Carr Slopheii, “ Archeology of Dihli.” 

4 Mirza Muljtammad, 260, 275, 293, 302, Ktlmwar hOIiln, 163, 165, Khan, 
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Safar (30ili January, 1717) he was at ITarelali, and there ^Iimyatullah 
Khan, Kashmiri, formerly of the KhaMsali, was received on his 

return from pilgrrimage to Makkah, where he had gone early in the 
reign, on his own removal from office and the execution of his son, Sa‘d- 
nllah Khan. Farriikhsiyar was now of opinion that it had been a 
mistake to remove ail the old officials, and that they would have furnish- 
ed a useful counterpoise to the overwhelming influence of the Sajyads. 
^Inayatullah Khan’s return was, therefore, very welcome. He was 
received into favour, and the disparaging remarks, entered in the official 
history of the reign in regard to his son, were expunged by the Emperor’s 
own handJ On the 27tli Safar (9tli February, 1717) Farruldislyar was 
at Koedall, and from the 7th to the 13th Rabi^ I, (18th to 23rd Feb-» 
ruary) near Sonpat. He marched to Siull on the 26th of that month 
(9th March, 1717), to Narelah on the 1st Rabr II, back to A gh arabad 
on the 3rd, finally re-entering the palace on the 29th of that month 
(llth April), rtisam Khan, a pi’otege of Khan Daiiran’s, had just 
resigned the office of Dlwau, worn out with his struggles against undue 
influence. The next day Tnayatullah Khan was given the rank of 
4,000, 3,000 horse, and appointed to be Dhuan of the ^hUlisah and the 
Tan^ also to be Governor of Kashmir, the latter appointment to b© 
exercised by deputy,^ 

Tnayatullah lean’s appointment was displeasing to Qutb-ul-mulk, 
who recollected his harsh behaviour to Asad Khan in ^Alamgli'’s reign. 
But Ilffilas Khan, then on very intimate terms with the minister^ 
intervened and effected a reconciliation. Tnayatullah Khan undertook 
to do nothing wnthout the knowledge and consent of Qutb-iil-mulk, and 
to make no appointments independent of him. On the other hand, it 
was stipulated that Ratn Oand should not interfere with tlie work of 
the Khalisah Office : and as Qutb-ui-mulk was naturally indolent and 
food of pleasure, being furthermore discouraged by the Emperor’s 
conduct, four or five iiiontbs would sometimes elapse before he attended 
at his public office to sign papers, business remaining meanwhile at a 
standstill. A promise was now made by him that he would come to the 
office in the palace once or twice a week. For a time the compact was 
observed, but events soon came to pass wliich put an end to the 
truce.^ 

First of all, much to the disgust of Ratn Oand and the other 
Hindu offieials, the Jizyah, or poll-tax on nou-Maliomedans, was 

i For ffnlyatullali Khan, see Ma^mir-ul-umaray II, 828, 

S ghafi Khan, II, 773, Kamwar Khan, 171. 

^ KliafI Khiin. II, 774. , 
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reimposed. 1 Nexfc ^ Ina-jakillali Kliaii endeavoured to reform the system 
oijdgzrs, or assignments of laiid revenue in payment for service. The 
Hiiidiis and oiinuolis and KashnTiri.s, by fraud and i’orce, hod accpiired rank 
beyond thoir deserts, and aecumiilated in their liaiids all the most profit- 
able and easily ni(\,imged fagirsj reducing in a corresponding degree the 
chances of everybody else, dnayatullali J£|uln, after drawing up some 
comparative tables, meant to reduce or set aside tliese excessive grants. 
Batn Gaud and other officials were oaigry a;t these attenipts to reduce 
their incomes, and on their persuasion Qiitb-iil-miilk refused to ratify 
the scheme. After this time, the Hindus put every obstacle in the 
Blwdn's way, the agreement between him and the minister ceased to 
operate, and peace was maintained with difficulty. 

During this and the preceding reign, that of daluludar Shah, the 
strict rules and regulations for business in all departments were much 
neglected. Most of the men who knew the old routine liad disappeared 
by death or dismissal. The Wazir was not a trained administrator 
himself, and paid little or no attention to civil business ; Ratu Oaiid had 
been allowed to do almost what he liked. His views were narrow, and 
he was chiefly governed by persoiinl consideratioiis. For several reigns 
the Emperors had devoted all their efforts to irreak down the custom of 
farming out the collection of the revenue. They had tried on all oc- 
casions to substitute direct management by paid servants of the State, 
bearing in mind the truth of the adage, amdm dbfhiaut^ ijamk 
As a result their treasury was full, their subjects contented, and their 
army well paid. These aiTangements were now set aside, and the col- 
lections leased by Ratii Gaud to the highest bidtler.''^ In consecpience the 
revenue fell off, both of the State domains ajul of the assigned lands, 
and many jaglrddrs complained to the Emperor of the non-receipt of 
their allowances. During his term of office, Lutfiillah. Khan had only 
made matters worse by granting to rtiansahddrs holding the rank of from 
50 to 1,000, a sum of fifty rupees «a mouth, instead of their assignments 
on the venue. This money, considering the high prices, did not 

1 See Note A at the end of this Section, on the Jiznjah tax, and &ai'I iOinn, 
11,776. ' ■ ; 

8 Eoebnek, No, 110, II, page 106, Direct mauagomeut brings prosperity j 
farmingont, rain.’* 

S We find unexpected confirmatiou of tliis accusation agniuKt llatu Cand in 
E. Thurston’s papor on the East India Conipauybs coinage. Pat u Gaud was the 
first to farm out the Benares mint, witli the elloct of caiiHiiig iho coinago to be re- 
minted yearly, in order to increase the farmers’ profits, [Journal As. Soc., Bengal, 
Yol. LXII., Part L (1893), p. 65.] 
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suffice to meeli ilieir expenses, and, as mast remember, it was no 
doubt very irregularly paid.^ 

According to Yahyf Khan, one of FarrulAsiyar’s grievances against 
* Abdiillali Kban was, tbat whenever he appointed an he took 

from the appointee a writing^" in the nature of a contract or lease, and 
realized the money from the maids banker. This practice was held, 
rightly enough, to be destructive to the prosperity of the district to 
which the man was sent. The Emperor requested that it might be 
abandoned, and that in place of it, all appointments should be made 
amam, that is, should involve complete accounting for gross receipts 
and expenses, and for the resulting balance. ‘Abdullah !^au refused. 
He also offered a passive resistance to the re-imposition of the Jizy ah j 
or poll tax.s 

About this time a subordinate of the KhMisah office, a protege of 
Ratn Oaiid, was called upon to file his aecouuts, and a Jai'ge sum was 
brought out by the auditors as owing by him. ‘Inayatullah Khan im- 
prisoned this defaulter and, in spite of repeated messages from Ratn 
Cand, refused to release him. One day, the man evaded his guards and 
took refuge in the house of Ratn Gaud. With the Emperor^s sanction, 
armed messengers were sent to bring the fugitive from his protector’s 
house, but the Wazir’s I) ityrm refused to surrender him. Between the 
Emperor and the minister there was an angry interview, and the latter 
was ordered to dismiss Ratn Gaud, but nothing came of it. 

In pursuance of the plan to restore the older men to office, Sayyad 
Amir Khan, ‘Ulwi, who was then fort-commander at Agrah, was re- 
called to Court ; he and his x’elations were presented on the 9th Rajab 
1129 H. (18th June, 1717).^ Mirza Muhammad who, as a page, had 
served under this man in ‘Alamgir’s reign, was of opinion that his 
age (he being then seventy-four) and his failing memory, rendered him 
unfit for active employment. Samsam-ud-daulah being of the same 
opinion, and seeing tbat the old man could never become a dangerous 
rival, pushed his claims, and as Qatb-ul-mulk was displeased with 
Amin-ud-din obtained for him that noble’s office of Daroghah 

i ^rishhal Oand, 399b. 

S JOhapi^ant (?), tins is some Hindi word, read, “ a note of hand.’* 

5 Yahya Khan, £oI. 123 b. 

The popular riim our was that Samsam-ud-dauIah had fallen into disgrace, and 
would soon be supplanted in his office of Daroghah of the Privy Audience Cham- 
ber by Sayyad x\iiiir, Khan. 

6 Amin-nd-din Khan obtained re-employment two months afterwards (Mirza 
Muhammad, 331), and on the 29fch Zul-Hijjah 1129H. (3rd December, 1718) he was 
made JBuyutat of the EiMh (i.e., the Court) and of Dihli. 

J.I.39'' 
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of tlie JDtmvSs, or pages, 15tb Shawwal 1129 H. (21sfc September, 1717). 
^Farriildisiyar’s consent to this change was only reliicfcantly giveii.^ 
Other appointments of old officials were those of Miihaminad Yar Ehan, 
grandson of Isaf Khan, yamin-ud-danlah,^ to be and of 

Hamid- nd-diu Khan, ‘Alamglri,^ to be *Ar 2 : Miikarrar, 29th Shabin 
1128, H. (17th August, 1716). As already related, it was about this 
time that the ending of the campaign against Ourliman, Jat, through 
the intrigues of Qutb-ul-miilk and Sayyad Khan Jahan (April iOth, 
1718), added fresh fuel to FaiTuMisiyar's anger;^ 

Note A, The Jazlyah or Poll Tax, 

The tax was re-imposed by ‘llamgir In his twenty-second 
year (1090 H., 1679-80),^ and thus it had been levied for thirty -four 
years when it was abolished again in the first year of Farruldisiyar.^ 

1 According to Mirza Mnhamtaad, 319, Sayyad Amir iOian’a name was Abd-ixl- 
karim; he was the son of Amir Klian. sou of Qasini lOxaii, Namakln. His father 
died when he was very young j belong received a daily allowance, and eventually 
obtaining a small mansah, rose gradually under ‘Alamgir, and gained the title of Tanak 
(or IMuItifat) Khan. Ho succeeded Anwar Khan ns superintendent of the pages, an 
office that ho held for more than fifteen years and up to tlie death of ‘Alairigir. He 
had become Khrmahzad Kjiiin, Hafis?, and finally Amir Khan. In Bahadur Slialds 
I’eigii he was silhaliddr oi Agrah, up to the end of the reign. In Jalulndar Shah’s 
reign he was replaced hy Muhammad Midi ( A’zam Kh:in), and transferred to charge 
of the Agrah fort. From their residence in Sind, his family bore the epithet of 
SindhI, although, really they were Sayy ads from H ini t. There are the following 
biographies ill the Ma,dnr~ul-mnard t Amir Khan, 8iadhi, .L, 303, Qasiin Khun 
(Mir Ab’ul Qasim), Namakin, III., 74, Amir Khan (Mir Ab’ul Baql), d. IOoTH", I 
17a. For an explanation of the epithet ‘^Namakin” ( not “ Tamkln ”), see Blooh- 
mann, I, in, I., 470, and table on p, 47i* Amir Khan was not long at Court,* on the 
10th Rabi* I., 1180 H. (Kamwar Khan, 176) he was replaced by Muhammad Murad ; 
and oil the 9th Jamadi I., 1130 H. (id. 177 ), ivas sent back to Agrah ns fort com- 
mandant. He died on the 28th Zu,l Qa’dah 1132 H. (30th September, 17201, aged 
77 years, and the TunM-i-^^nhammadi describes him as the son-in-law of Mir ’Lsa 
Himmat Khan (d. 1092 H.) Mir Ba^shi, son of Islam Klifm, Badakhshi (d. 1073 H.) 

8 Muhammad Yar Khan fson of Mirza Bahmanyar), Sdbalidur of Hihll, Ma,ds/r^ 
uUnmard, III. 706. His son Hasan Yar Khun died young * d. 15th- 

20th Safar 1133 H. aged about 40), and he hud no other issue, Muliaminad Yar 
Khan himself died 18th Jamadx 1, 1138 H.atDihll There are the following biogra- 
phies of this family in the Ma,dsir^ul-umard i Asaf Khun, I, 151, cL 1051 Htiqad 
Khan, I, 232, d. 1083 H.; Muhaminad Yar Khan, HI,, 700, d. 1138 H. 

3 For Hamid-ud-din Khan, *Alamgiri, bqb Ma,mir<a.umard, I., G05, 

^ l^aii, IL, 775, 776, Shiu Das, 17a, Mii’za Muhammad, 293, 311), 228, 
Kamwar Khan, 172. ^ ^ i 

^ Ma^dsir^uAlaingm, p. 174, 

8 British Museum, Oriental MS, Mo. 1690, fob 1636. 
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*A!amgir’s rules were, no doubt, revived upon its re-iutroducMon 
tbrougb ^Inayatullali Kban : and here, as in many o£ Ms otbar regula- 
tions, Alamgir, a bigoted Mabomedan, studied to imitate as closely as 
possible tbe methods laid down by the ortbodox doctors of that religion. 
The exemptions seem to have been numerous. They comprised men of 
Rum possessing revealed Scriptures Jews and Ohristians), the 

^^idoi worshippers of ^Ajam and of ‘Arab’^ (whoever they were), 
apostates, minors, women, slaves, the helpless, the maimed, the blind, 
the blemished, or the aged poor. 

Persons paying the yearly impost were divided into three classes 2 
(I) The poor, (II) the middle class, (III) the rich. The rates were 
respectively 12, 24, and 48 dirhams. But as there was no dirham, 
current in India, uncoined silver was to be taken : from the first class, 
3 tolchah^ If mdsha, double that weight from the second, and four times 
from the third class. Rupees were not to be demanded. But if anyone 
offered them, the}’ were to be received equal to the above weight of 
silver.^ 

Poor, middle class, and rich were defined as follows : a poor man was 
he who had either nothing at all, or property worth two hundred dirhams^, 
a middle class man, he who had property worth between 200 and 10,000 
dirhams ; a rich man, he who had over 10,000 dirhams^ worth of property* 
A poor man, who had nothing but the strength of his own right arm to 
rely on, or who had many children, was to be excused. 

Precise rules for the manner of collection were laid down. These 
must have been exceedingly galling to the better class of Hindus, and 
here, no doubt, is to be found a substantial reason for the exceeding 
unpopularity of tbe tax. The person paying (styled, of course, a 
in itself a stigma) must appear in person, bare-footed, the 
collector being seated and the tax-payer standing. The collector, 
placing his hand upon the zknmi’s hand, lifted up the money, and 
pronounced a formula in Arabic, signifying, accept the poll-tax from 
this dependant.” Money sent through another person must be refused* 

Collection was made from the first class in four, the second class 
in two, and the thiid class in one instalment. The tax ceased either bn 

1 As to the dirham^ see 0. J. Eodgers’ Catalogue 'of Labor Museum/^ p. 200, 
for a coin stamped dhliam sharaH, or legal drachma, struck at Labor in Farrukh 
sTyar’s Gfch year (1129 H.), possibly in connection with the revival of the jazzyah tax 
in that year. It is a square coin weighing grains. Taking Farrul^siyar’s rupee 
as equal to 176 grains, the value of the dirham Gomes out at *23 of a rupee, or 3 annas 
and 8 pies. But the weight of silver claimed makes the three classes of tbe tax 
equivalent to Es. 3-3-6, Es. 6-7-0, and Es. 12-14-0, respectively, instead of Eg. 2-12-0, 
Es. 5-8-0, and Es. 11-0-0 as they would be by the above dirlimn-i^aharaH, 
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deatli, or on the acceptance of Islam. If a minor became of full age, 
a slave was emancipated, or a sick man was restored to liealtli before 
the date of collection, the tax was levied. If these events happened 
after that date, the tax was remitted for that year. If a man fell 
from the class of rich to that of poor men, and the change applied 
to part of the year only, the rate levied was to be the mean between 
that of the class he had left and of that he had entered. If a poor tax- 
payer was ill for half the year he paid nothing. Servants of the 
Government, with their children living in their house, were altogether 
exempt. As Khiishhal Chand remarks, the tax-collectors, in spite of 
these wise orders, were guilty of exactions, and at the beginning of every 
year levied money, even fx*om widows, under the pretext of expenses.^ 

Section 24. — Sudden Rise of Muhammad Murad, KashmM. 

With his usual changeableuess, Farrukhsiyar now chose a new 
favourite, on whose exertions he founded great expectations. This 
man’s rise is usually accounted for in the following way. The Emperor 
had lately planned to send Muhammad Amin Khan to take the place of 
Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae, as governor of Malwah, witli the object of 
barring, if necessary, Husain ‘All Khan’s return from the Dakhiii to 
Dihli,. ‘Azira-ullah Khan, Kasir-ullah Khan, and other nobles were 
placed under his orders. As was usually the case, the new governor 
spent a great deal of time in preparation, and showed no great readi- 
ness to start. Farrukhslyar betrayed his impatience at this delay, and 
Mubiammad Murad Khan, then the third Mtr Tosah or chamberlain, 
offered to induce Muhammad Amin Khan to begin his march. The 
man was loud-voiced and foul-mouthed, as most Kashmiris are reputed 
to be ; but at first his violent language failed in elfect. He returned to 
the Emperor with bitter complaints, and on his advice, FaiTukhsiyar 
ventured to dismiss Muhammad Amin Khan from his office of second 
Bakhshi, and appointed instead Islam Khan (son of the late Asaf IHian, 
son of Mir ^Abd-us-salam, Islam KbRn, toazlr to Shah Jahan), Fidae 
Khan (son of Salabat Khan deceased), being promoted to Islam Klian’s 
office of first Mir Tozak, Muhammad Murad himself replaced Fidae 
I^an as second Mzr Tozah^ with a rise of 500 in rank, making him 3,000 
zat? The result of these measures was that Muhammad Amin lOiaii 

1 ICtahpl Oand, B.M. Or 3288, fol. 286a. The popular belief is that the 
Makomedan tax-gatherer made the zimml open his mouth, and spat into it. 

52 Mirzi. Muhammad, 338. Kamwar Hhan. 174, has these changes on the 30tli 
Muijarram 1130 H. (31st December, I7l7). For Islam Khan, d. 1057 H. 
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began Ms maroli for Mai wall. Farrnl^slyar, himself the most coward- 
ly of men, loohed on this feat as heroic, and Mnhamniad Muirad became 
at once in his eyes the right man fora desperate undertaking. "'Possibly 
there is some truth in tlie abov'e story, as accounting for Muhammad 
Murad’s exaltation, for the time of his rise and of Muhammad Amin 
khan’s departure coincide almost exactly.^ 

This Muhtammad Murad, already a man of about sixty-two years 
of age, was a native of Kashmir, of the tribe called Audard.^ For a 
time he was in the employment of Mir Malik Husain, Khan Jahan, 
Kokaltash,^ the foster brother of ‘Alamgir, and was agent at Court for 
that noble’s son, Sipalidar Khan. Next, he entered the imperial service 
with a maiisah of 300, hut in a year or two was dismissed. On this he 
came to Labor, where Mata’ mad Khan (Mirza Rustam)^ was deputy 
governor for Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam (afterwards Bahadur 
Shah), and obtained an introduction through Lala Shid Das, Khatri, 
the governor’s chief man of business. The rank of 500 was obtained 
for him. Khwajah Muhammad Amin, Kashmiri, who had once 
been also in Kban Jahan Kokaltash’s sei'vice, having replaced 
Muta’mad Qian at Labor, Muhammad Murad’s fortunes improved, for 
be was of the same place aud race as the new deputy. This happy state 
of things lasted only for a year or two, until Khwajah Muhammad 
Amin fell into disgrace, when Muhammad Murad retired to Dihli, 
where he lived in obscurity. On Mun’im Khan’s appointment, first as 
Diwan to Prince Mu’azzam, Shah ‘A lam, and then as his deputy at 
Labor, Muhammad Murad, being an old friend of Ids, was restored 
to the service and returned to LMior, until the two men quarrelled, 
when he came back to Dihli. ^ 

Kot long after this time ‘Alamgir died, and Prince Mu’azzam, 
Shah ‘Alam, with Mun’im Khan in his train, passed through Dihli on 
his way to Agrah ; and Muhammad Murad attached himself to their 
camp. After the victory of Jajau, Muii’im Khan obtained for his old 
friend the rank of 1,000, and the title of Wakalat Kh^^b with the 

see Mci^dsir-nl-wnard, 1, 162, and for Ms son, Asaf (or Safi) ^ao, d. 1105 E., id. II, 
470. For Fidae Khan, see Ma,ds ir-ul-mnam II, 745. 

i Khafi Kliau. II, 787 j Kamwar Khan, 174, 25th Za,l IJiJjah, 1129 H. (29th 
November, 1 7l7]j Mirza Muhammad, 337-8 ; I., 339. 

^ Ibbefcson, para. 557, gives the names of ten Kashmiri tribes 3 the only one 
approaching Andard is the ninth, viz. Warde. 

S Ma,dsir‘ul-umard, I., 798, This E3ian Jahan died in 1109 E. (1697). 

^ Muta’mad Khan (Eustam) was the father of Mirza Muhammad, the historian. 

5 Mirza Muhammad, 331 5 uUM,awdqtn, 126a ; I., 337 

Kto Eaj, *Ibrat7immh ' v ■ 
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office oi tmUl, or agent at Court, to Prince Mn’izz-nd-dm, Jaliandar 
Slaah. Muhammad Murad, being a cliatty, talkative man, managed to 
strike up a great friendship with ‘Ali Murad, Kokaltash Khan, on 
whom all power in Jahandar vShali’s household rested, “ nay, he was 
the veritable Jahandar Shah,^’ and by his aid rose to be a Buliazan 
(2,000), with the title of BahMur. In Jahandar Shah’s reign of ten 
months, he was promoted to 5,000, but obtained no further favours 
from Kokaltash Khan. On ParruHislyar’s accession Muhammad 
Murad attended the Sayyad brothers, with whom he had been formerly 
acquainted, and through Husain ‘Ali Khan was maintained in the rank 
that he held in Bahadur Shah’s reign (ie. 2,000 mt) ; but his former 
title having been given to someone else, he was created Mti^ammad 
Murad Khan and soon afterwards received the office of fourth Mir 
Tozak* At this time he was high in the favour of Husain ‘Ali Khan, 
who procured his promotion to 2,500. 

After that noble’s departure for the Dakhin, Muhammad Murad 
used all bis endeavours to strengthen his position with the Emperor. 
As he was in constant attendance, he succeeded at last in joining in the 
Emperor’s conversation, and owing to his cliattiness and readiness of 
speech soon found a way to his heart. He also obtained favour as a 
compatriot of the Emperor’s mother, Sahibah Niswan, who was a Kash- 
miri, and the first open sign of his new position was that Earrukhsiyar 
said one day to the great nobles in darhaVi “You have heard, have you 
not, I’tiqad Khan is related by marriage to my exalted mother ? ” The 
Emperor’s feeling against the Sayyads was an open secret, but the 
brothers being on their guard, he had been foiled hitherto in all his 
attempts against them. As opportunity offered, Muhammad Murad 
Khan hinted to Earrukhsiyar, in guarded and metaphorical language, 
that Sam^am-ud-daulah, Kha-u Dauran, up to that time his very soul 
and the confidant of all his secrets, was in collusion with the Sayyads, 
and thus it was that all his plots against them were divulged. The 
Emperor’s mind was turned against Samsam-ud-daulah, and he deter- 
mined to bring forward Muhammad Murad Khan.^ 

On the 19th Safar 1130 H. (19th January, 1718), Muhaiiimad 
Murad became Bdroghah of the Harhdralis or scouts, with the privilege 
of admission at all times to the Privy Audience Chamber, the chapel 
and secret audience room,^ Having now private access to the sovereign’s 
ear, he repeated plainly, with details, what ho had formoidy suggested 
by hints and signs. He produced many projects for the overthrow of 

1 Ma.anr^uUumara, I., 339, and miifi Klian, IT., 791, Yaliya Kliaii, 123b. 

S i.e.f the Dmrn-i-Mm the Tasht^ Manah and the KL^aa/i. 
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tlie two Sayyads and offered Mniself to carry them execntioin 

Since Farrukhslyar looked with apprehension upon everything, Mu^am- 
med Murad boldly counselled him to take heart and not to be afraid. 

Such fears/' he said, “ amount fco a defect : yon are Smperor: no one 
has the strength to oppose yon : yon shonld free yonr heart of dread, 
and issne whatever orders yon may please/'^ 

Another hnnting expedition was planned. The Emperor moved to 
the mansion at l^izrabad^ on the 29tli Zn,l Hijjah (3rd Dec., 1717) 
and remained there for two or three weeks. It was the common talk 
of the town that Qnth-nl-mnlk wonld be seized, a task which the Em- 
peror’s advisers had persuaded him could he easily accomplished. Qutb- 
nl-mnlk, too, left his house with a large force of men, and camped out- 
side the town near Kilukahri,^ by this move allaying the rumours and 
causing the conspirators to stay their hand. At night the Emperor 
sent him trays of fruit and food. Next day (23rd Deo., 1717), the 
advance tents were moved towards Palam. Muhammad Murad in- 
creased in favour. The following march (27th Muharram, 1130, 30th 
Dec., 1717) was to Masjid-i-Moth. Here the new appointments were 
made, by which Muhammad Mux^ad was advanced to second Mir 
Tozak, On the second Safar (4th Jan., 1718) they reached Palam, on 
the Ivth they moved to Sadipur,- and on the 29th back to Agharabad 
near the city. Nothing had been effected."^ 

Instead of returning to the palace the Emperor moved out fi’oni 

1 Kamwar Khan, 175, Mirza Muliataniad, 337. 

2 Khizvabad is on the Jamnah bank, about five miles south o£ the Dihli gate of 
Shahjahanabad, see Oarr Stephen, map, page 1. Asdr-iis-sanadld Gha,j>, III, p. 25, says 
it was a town built on the river bank by Khizr Khan in 861 H. (1418) A. D.). There 
is no trace now of any fort ; possibly the site of it was that now known as Khizrabid 
village. 

S Kiliikahri is probably the site of the palace built on the Jamnah bank by Mn‘izz* 
ud-dln, Kaikobad, (1286-1288), H. M. Elliot, “ Bibliographical Index,” 284, and Ain 
II., 279. The Ain says that Humayun’s tomb is on this site, hut the village itself is 
about 1|- miles S.B. of the tomb. 

^ Kamwar ^an, 179. Palam is in the Dihli district, 11 miles S.W. of the city : 
it lies about 10 miles W. of Mothki raasjid. (Indian Atlas, Sheet 49 N.E.) 3Iasjid- 
i-Moth, 0. Stephen, plate opposite p. 1, is 5| miles S.W, of the Dihli gate of the 
city, id. 166, and was built in 894 H. (1488). The tradition is that a man picked up 
a grain of inoth, sowed it, and in time built this mosque from the produce. Sadi- 
pur, not traced ; there is a Madipur on Sheet 49 N.B. of the Indian Atlas. This lies 
half-way between Palam and B^dli (Agharabad). T can find no Sadipur in that 
direction ; but there is a Sadipur near the ‘Idgah, west of the city, see Constable’s 
Hand Atlas,” Plate 47. Agharabad is of the city and the same as Shalihmar 
close to Sarae Badli, Mirza Mui^ammad, 831, says the camp was for three months 
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Aglinrabad to Siuli,^ on tlie 1st Rabi^ II. 1130 H. (3rd Marcli, 1718) ; 
and a few days afterwards Muhammad Murad was created I^tiqad 
Khan, Bahadur, Farnxkhsliahl, received a .standard, kettle-drimis , two 
elephants anti several horses, with the rank of 5,000, 2,000 horse, and 
replaced Amir Khan as superintendent of the pages (Ma«?as), with 
the right to come and go at all hours of the day or night.^ His in- 
fluence increased in a marked degree every day. As one writer says, 
he was promoted daily ; on one day to 5000, the next to 6,000, and the 
next to 7000.^ On the 16th Rabi‘ 11, (18th March), they came back to 
Agharabad, and on the 22nd, Muhammad Murad was made daroghah of 
the mace-hearers. Wliole nights were spent by Parrnkhsiyar in con- 
clave with Muhammad Murad and other favourites ; sometimes he did 
not retire to rest until break of day. As Muhammad Murad had a bad 
reputation and was pointed at for secret vices, this constant companion- 
ship gave rise to undesirable reports, defamatory of a descendant of 
Taimur and derogatory to the lustre of his rule. On the 21st Rabi^ II, 
a mansion in Dilill was given to Muhammad Murad. Finally, on the 
I2th Jamadi I, 1130 H. ( 12tli April, 1718 ), the Emperor left Ighara- 
had and re-entered the palace. 

Presents continued to be showered lavishly on Muhammad Murad. 
On the 9bh Jamadi II. (9th May, 1718), ho was raised to 6,000, 5,000 
horse, various gifts were added, and he was n.ppoiutcd of Jam- 
mu, with power to appoint a deputy. His son and two of his officers 
were given mansahs of 1,000. Twenty daj^s aftcrwaT*ds he was again 
promoted, becoming 7,000, 7,000 horse, received a valuable fringed litter 
(palhl) and other gifts, with the office of Nazir, or governor of the im- 
perial harem. On the 2nd Rajah (‘21st May, 1718) a gold bedstead, 
covered with gold plates and studded with jewels, which had belonged 
to the Emperor Jahangii", was given to the favourite. In fact, not a 
night passed without his receiving silver and gold coin, valuable jewels 
or rich clothes. The best jag^rs in the Gujarat, Dihll, and Agrah pro- 
vinces were also allotted to him. In the course of one yeai’ and some 
months he had become the owner of one hundred elephants, wdth 

from Jan. 1718 at Sarae Badli, which was close to Agharabad and the Shalihma, 
garden. 

1 SiuH, jnst S, or E. of Panipat. 

% In honour of the occasion he had the following motto (shaja^) out on his seal j 
Murad ydft, zi FarruMi&iyar, ]^tideo4-jah(m, 

Ba husn>i~nhjat-i-M't^d i^Uqid*i 

Mnrad (Desire) obtained from FarrulAsiyar, Ruler of the World, 

“By virtue of good intent, the confidence (i'tiqM) of the Lord of the World. 

& Tahya Khan, fol. 124a. 
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every tMog else in proportion. He also realiszed miicli money by force, but 
most of it passed from liim into the hands of young men of evil reputa- 
tion in the city, who in a very short time had collected round him to 
the number of three or four thousand. As the saying is, Soon got is 
soon spent.”i 

' JFarrukhsiyar’s reckless mode of enriching Muhammad Murad is 
shown by one anecdote. One day he spoke to the Emperor about a ring. 
Orders were at once given to bring a valuable ring from the imperial 
jewel-house; and ten or twelve trays, full of rings, were brought. Ear- 
ml^siyar said to Muhammad MurM : “ Hold out your skirt.” He did 
so. Then Earrukhsiyar several times took up double handfuls of rings, 
and emptied them into his skirt. Qutb-ul-mulk and others present 
remonstrated but without effect,^ 

Section 25. — Sarbtjland Khan Recalled to Court. 

About this time (April 1718) the settlement with Ouraman, Jat, 
had been fox'ced through by Qutb-ul-mulk, quite against the wishes of 
Earrukhsiyar himself. From this cause the smouldering quarrel again 
broke into activity. More especially was this noticeable after the ar- 
rival of Rajah Jai Singh, who asserted that in another month Ouraman, 
who was very hard-pressed, would have been utterly defeated; that 
Qutb-ul-mulk had been so strenuous in pressing the JaEs application, 
only owing to his desire to prevent the Rajah’s success. As Earrukhsl- 
yar fully believed that the two S ay y ads were working for Ms destruc- 
tion, this complaint added fuel to the flames. Contemporaries concur 
in asserting that, although Muhammad Murad had liberality {saMmwaf) 
and kindliness {maravvat)^ he had not the talent Qionslah) required in 
a wazlr^ or even in a great noble. Nfor was lie valorous. He was even 
less so than Mir Jumlah ; though, all the while, Earxmkhslyar believed 
that in him he had won a splendid piece to play in his game against 
Qutb-ul-mulk.^ But Muhammad Murad himself felt that he was not 
the man to enter upon an open contest with the Sayjads. He therefore 
cast about for somebody more fitted to undertake the enterprize with 
some hope of success. His first selection was Sarbuland Shin, who had 
a reputation for wisdom and courage, and though just removed from the 
governorship of Bahar, was still at the head of a large army. On the 
favourite’s advice, Sarbuland lOian was summoned to Court, where he 

1 Daulat4-te% m "baqae wsi, literally, “IRapid fortune iias no permanence.” 

fol, 126, Kamwar ^an, 176, 177, 178, 179, Shiu Das, 16b. 

2 Sbiu Das, 16. 

S Yabya gban, 124b, Al},wal»%-Mawd(^nf IWo^ 

J. I. 40 
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arrived on tlie lOtli Slia’ban 1130 H. (8th July, 1718), Muljammad 
Murad going out to meet him. His troops were paraded before the 
Emperor on the 21st of that month. * 

Sarbuland Ehan had come to Court with the anticipation that when 
the Sayyads had been successfully dealt with, he would receive as his 
reward the exalted office of tvazir. Full of zeal, he had started with 
seven to eight thousand well-armed horsemen and some artillery. As 
this foi'ce approached, it was the common belief that at last the Sayyads 
were to be effectually crushed, that at last the Emperor had come to a 
firm determination, having set up in Sarbuland Eian a sagacious and 
energetic rival fit to cope with them ; that when Qutb-ul-mulk had been 
got rid of at Court, to dispose of Husain ‘All Khan would be a compara- 
tively easy matter. Sarbuland Khan was promoted to 7,000, 6,000 horse, 
with the titles of Mubariz-ul-mulk, Sarbuland Khan, Nam war Jang,^ 
and by promises of further reward he was induced to undertake the 
business. 

Qutb-ul-mulk had long been on his guard ; he now redoubled his 
precautions. He never moved to darhar without being escorted by three 
or four thousand liorsemen. It was not long before, by chance, it came 
to Sarbuland Khan’s knowledge that, even if he carried the attempt to 
a successful issue, he might he rewarded liberally, but the office of wuot 
was intended for another. He resolved to obtain confirmation of this 
from the Emperor’s own lips, although to do so demanded great care in 
the way the question was put. Accordingly he framed it in the follow- 
ing way : “ As Your Majesty has decided on the disgrace of these two 
brothers, you must have in your mind some one capable of hearing the 
burden of chief miriistei*, an office of supreme importance.” The 
simple-minded Emperor replied: “Fortins post I have I‘tiqad Khan 
(i,e. Mu^^ammad Murad) in my mind ; and to speak the truth, there is no 
one better than him for it.” Sarbuland Khan, who in his hope of the 
wazirship had been hitherto hot as fiame, now grew cold as ice. The 
position suggests to the author of the Ma^asir<il-umara> the verse, “ I 
am in love, and the loved one desires another; Like the first of Shaw- 
wal called the Feast of Kamazan.”S Qutb-ul-mulk had already warned 

1 For the secret letter sent to Sarbuland Kban by Amm-ud-dm Ehaii with a 

shuqqah from the Emperor, see Dastur-uUInsha, p. 29. Mirza Muhammad, 379 
copy of Farman in Shiu Das, 19a, Kamwar Khan, 179-180, * 

2 Tana-i-Muhammadi (1154 H.) has Dilawar Jang ( ) instead of Namwar 

S Man ashiq^ 0 ma*shuq la Itdm^-digardn ast s 
Chiin skuTrali.%.B}iawwdl, Mh ^ Jtd^i^Bamazdn a$t. 
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Sarbiiland Ebin that he and his brother meant the contest to be one for 
death or life, that they meant to stake their heads on tbe oast of the dice. 
From that day Sarbuland Stln drew back. Although in appearance he 
continued to act and talk as before, in his heart he resolved to do nothing 
farther. Finally he was appointed to Agrah on the 19fch Shawwal (14th 
September, 1718), baton the Ist Muharram 1131 H. (23rd November, 
1718) he resigned office and returned from Fandabad, having gone no 
farther than that place on his way to his new government! 

Section 26. — Attempt to Seize QiTTB-un-MULK, 

The next phase in the struggle was a project to seize Qatb-nl-malk 
in the Tdgah on the day of the Td (1st Shawwal, 1130 H., 27th Angnst, 
1718). It was argued that the Emperor’s party would be there in force, 
to the number of seventy or eighty thousand men, ready to sacrifice their 
lives, while Qutb-ul-mulk would have round him none but a few rela- 
tions and followers. They could fall upon him and cut off his head be- 
fore h© could cry out. Bat spies had warned Qatb-nl-raulk of this plot, 
and he redoubled his precautions. The night before the Td, while one 
watch of tbe night still I’emained, Sayyad Khan Jahan, the minister’s 
maternal uncle, repaired with his sons and his soldiei’S to the Tdgah, and 
occupied it. Before daybreak Qutb-ul-mulk’s men reached the spot, and 
they sufficed to fill the whole of the space. In the morning, when the 
Emperor’s people arrived and saw what had been done, they drew in 
their claws and made no attempt at violence. Nawab Qutb-ul-mulk 
reached the Tdgah before His Majesty and at the head of his followers 
came out to make his bow. Farriikhsiyar saw it was useless to attempt 
anything, and much dejected left directly the prayers were over.® 

Section 27.— -MAHARiJAH AjiT Singh is Sent for. 

Sai'buland Khan’s defection did not trouble Farruidisiyar very much ; 
his hopes now centred in his father-in-law, Maharajah Ajit Singh, for 
whom he had sent through Nahar !|Qan, the only person believed to 
have sufficient influence over the Bajah to secure his adhesion. Nahar 
Khan is the man whose good offices the Rajah had employed to secure 

i SMu Das, fol. 19a and b, Kbafi Khan. II, 792. FaridaMd, 16 miles S. of city, 
Indian Atlas, Sheet 49, S.B. 

^ Mirza Muhammad, 384, Qafi IChan. II., 792. Mlrza Muhammad (385), who 
was there, says that even after the Emperor, with many nobles and a number of 
spectators had left, tber© were still so many of Qu|;b-nl-mulk’s men present, that yon 
could not tell that anyone had gone away. As a consequence of this attempt, Qnth- 
nl-mulk enlisted twenty thousand new men, and, contrary to his previous practice 
accepted the services of men who were not Blrhah Sayyads. 
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terms from SayyacI Husain ‘Ali Khan four years before. But Naliar 
Khan was an intimate friend of the two Sayyads, and his first efforts 
were dii*ected to bringing over AJit Singh to their side, and detaching 
him from that of Farrnkhsiyar. In this he was fully successful. The 
Efijah started from Jodhpur for Dihli, stnd the Emperor was overjoyed 
at the prospect of his arrival. These liopes were, however, doomed 
to disappointment, for A jit Singh had not the least intention of taking 
that side ; on the contrary, his mind was fully made up to espoiis© the 
cause of the Sayyads.^ 

On the 4th Shawwal 1130 H. (30th August, 1718), when Rajah Ajit 
Singh’s arrival near Bagli Malhan Shah was reported, iTiqad Khan 
(Muhammad Murad) was sent with the present of a dagger, and Samsam- 
ud-daulah was deputed as an escort. These men were commissioned to 
impress on the Rajah the high favour in which he stood with His 
Majesty, and by persuasive talk induce him to present himself in 
audience without the intervention of Qutb-ul-mulk. Ptiqad Khan, after 
delivering the gifts with which he bad been entrusted, told the R-ajah 
that be was too great a man to need another person to introduce him, 
he should present himself in audience the next day, and be would be 
received. He could then lay his own representations before the throne* 
In reply the Rajah, after using many similar flattering professions, 
announced his intention of obtaining audience through Qutb-ul-miilk, 
In vain Ttiqad Khan displayed all his eloquence, he could not turn tlie 
Rajah from his purpose. It is said that this was the result of Qutb-xil- 
mulk’s advice, conveyed through Nahar other's. They had 

frightened the Rajah into the belief that Earrukhsiyar’s word could not 
be relied upon. By what vows and oaths, they said, had he not bound 
himself in the case of Asad Khan and his son, only to lui*© them into 
the net I The Sayyads, they added, are the only men who can stand 
up against such a sovereign, or whose support is of any value.^ 

When his emissaries returned and I'eported their ill-success, 
Earrukhsiyar flew into a passion. But unable to help himself, he sent 
a message to Qutb-ul-mulk that the next day was appointed for the 
" reception of Rajah Ajit Singh, and that he, too, should present himself 
at darbar. The Rajah had written that unless the minister attended he 
would not come. 

The next day, the 5th Shawwal (31st August, 1718), I^tiqad Khan 
and Samsam-ud-daulah set out once more, and brought the Rajah to 

1 Miraa Mn^ammad, 383. Surman Diary, 3rcl January 1717 O.S. [14fcli January 
1718 N.S.-“12fch §afar 1130] : ** NaarOawne [sent] to bring Eaja Adjet Santo Court.’* 

» UiTzl Hu^jammad, 386, Kamwar ^^0. 
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the audience lialL Qutb-ul-inulk was present. On t*eacMng the outer 
gate, Rajah Ajit Singh declined to advance further until lie was 
certain of the presence of the loazir. It was only after repeated assurances 
that he consented to enter the palace. When he reached the door of 
the JDiwmi-i’-'mn he halted, and said that until Qutb-uhmulk came to 
him there, he would not advance another step. Samsam-iid-daulah 
convinced him that Qutb-ul-mnlk would come, hut the spot fixed for 
Mm to appear was further on. They moved on to the door of the 
Blwan4-khas. Again the Rajah halted. Here Qutb-ul-miilk appeared 
and the two men greeted each other most effusively. The Hawab then 
took the Rajah by the hand and conducted him to the presence. 
Farrukhsiyar, though far from pleased with his caiiduot, appeared 
hypocritically gi*aoious and conferred the usual khila^t and other presents. 

For twenty days neither the toazir nor the Rajah re-appeared at 
darbar. In this interval the Rajah visited Qatb-ul-mulk only once or 
twice, and the Nawab went once to him. But secret agents were con- 
stantly passing to and fro between them, and these men used every effort 
to strengthen the alliance. As the diffez^ences between the Brnpezw 
and his minister had now become public, FaiTukhsiyar, instigated by 
1‘tiqad Kban, took what measures he could to win tlie day. On his 
side, too, Qutb-ul-mulk drew aside the veil, and refused to appear in 
audience. As soon as he found that the Nawab and the Rajah were 
one, FaiTukhsiyar returned to the idea of a reconciliation. For sevei’al 
days in succession 1‘tiqad Kbto (Muhammad Mui*ad) visited tliem with 
proposals for peace and concord. It leaked out, however, that Qutb-ul- 
mulk placed no reliance on I‘tiqaid JOan’s word, holding him to be a 
stirrer-up of strife. The negoeiations were therefore transferred to 
Afzal Khan, the Sadr-us-sadur, but with eq[ual want of good result* 
Sarhuland Khan and Samsam-ud-daulali’s services were next enlisted 
(22nd Shawwal, 17th September 1718), although they were suspected of 
infidelity to the Emperor. But the final destruction of Qutb-ul-mulk 
was as firmly resolved on as ever. The command of the artillery, of 
which the assistance would be absolutely necessary, was in the hands 
of Sayyad Salabat Khan, a man well affected to Samsam-ud-daulah, 
whose loyalty was now doubted. This command was taken away, and 
given on the 22nd Shawwal (17th September, 1718) to Ghazi-ud-din 
Khan. Ghalib Jang, who could be relied on as having no sort of connec- 
tion with the Sayyads or Samsam-ud-daulah ; nay, he might be accounted 
their enemy, for owing to the scanty favour that they had sliowii him, 
he was living in poverty, in spite of his mansah of 7,000 zdt J 


1; Mirza Mul^ammad, -SSO, Kamwar Klian. 181. 
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After Sarbuland Klian and Samaam-nl-danlah had been entrusted 
with the task of assuaging the anger of Qutb-iil-mulk, they succeeded 
by smooth speeches and plausible arguments in bringing him, to some 
extent, into a more reasonable frame of mind. He agreed to appear 
once more in darhar. It was faithfully promised that there should 
never again be anything to disturb his mind, or arouse differences of 
opinion. Rajah k.jih Singh having also absented himself, the waztr 
advised that he also should be conciliated, and that they should be 
brought to darhar together. This was accordingly done and the Rajah 
propitiated. On the 26th Shawwal, 1130 H. (21st September, 1718), 
Rajah Ajit Singh repaired to the wazirs house. Sarbuland Khan and 
Samsam-ud-daulah came on behalf of His Majesty, and requested that 
the two nobles might mount and set out. The two envoys, mounted on 
one elephant, preceded them to the palace. Qutb-ul-mulk and Rajah 
Ajit Singh followed, riding upon one elephant. Speeches full of ap- 
parent peace and goodwill were interchanged, outwardly all cause of 
quarrel between the parties had been removed, and at tiie wazlr^s request 
the country of Bikaner was conferred upon the Rajah. Bat acute 
observers likened the situation to the well-kMowii description of an 
hour-glass : 

They are joined together like an hour-glass, 

Hearts full of dust and faces all clcar/’^ 

Section 28. — Nizam-ul-mulk is Summoned. 

Samsam-ud-daulah was suspected of treachery, 1‘tiqM iOian’s talk 
came to nothing, Sarbuland Khan had become lukewarm, Ajit Singh, 
false to his salt, had gone over to Qutb-ul-mulk ! Who was there left? 
Farru kh siyar thought now of Nizam-ul-mulk, then of Murada- 

bad,* and sent a farmdn recalling him to Court, in the hope that from 
him deliverance might come. Nizam-ul-mulk crossed the Jamiiah to- 
wards the end of Shawwal and camped near Khizrahad.^ Nawab Sadat 
Khan, father-in-law of the Emperor, went out to meet him (29th Sliaw- 
wal 1130 H., 24th September, 1728) and escorted him to the presence 
Farrukhsiyar now made overtures to Nizam-ul-mulk. But at the same 

I SMu Das, 19a. 

Cun sMshah-i’Sd^at andj ^aiwastah ha-ham^ 

JDilhd hamah pur4-^ahdTt wa ruhd hamcih 
^abflr, liberally, metaphorically, “ill-will, vexation."' Mirza Muham- 

mad, 392, Kamwar ghan, 181-2. 

s For his appointment to Muradabad see back, Section 2L 
S Kamwar gian says the camp was near the ‘Idgah. The two places are not 
very far apart. 
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time, as lie was greatly afraid of tlie Sayyads, lie bound tlie Nawab fco 
disclose nothing, until one of the men devoted to his cans© had removed 
Qotb-ul-iimlk out of their way. Nizam-ul-mulk saw plainly enough 
that on these conditions the enterprize was hopeless, and therefore 
amused the Emperor with proorastiiiating words, without committing 
himself. Day after day passed until Farruldisiyar despaired of assist- 
ance in this direction. A few months afterwards ( IGfch Sefar llSl H., 
7th January, 1719), Earrukhslyar, in his heedless, short-sighted way, 
finally alienated Kizam-ul-mulk by removing him from his appointment 
in Ghaklah Muradabad, which was then erected into a ^iihah and confer- 
red on the favourite I‘tiqad Khan (Muhammad Murad). ^ 

Section 29.— Mir Jumlah’s Second Eetxjrn to Dihli. 

W© have already told** how in 1128 H. (March, 1716) Mir Jumlali 
was exiled first to Sihrind and then to Labor. He had never abandoned 
hope of a return to Court, but Farrukhsijar was too frightened of the 
Sayyads to accord his consent. At length, the Emperor, having screwed 
up his courage to the sticking place, recalled Mir Jumlali, As soon as 
Qiitb-ul-mulk learnt this, lie sent to ask Farrukhsiyar why, if there was 
no quarrel left between them, he should have sent for Mir Jumlah, 
Frightened at this remonstrance, Farruldisiyar cancelled his first order. 
But Mir Jumlah, directly he had received the farm&n^ had started on 
his return, and paying no attention whatever to the second order, Lur- 
ried on by forced marches. Knowing what anger would be aroused in 
Qutb-ul-mulk’s breast by Mir Jumlah^s arrival, Farrukhsiyar despatch- 
ed Shahfoaz Khan, to turn him hack wherever he might be found. 
Even this measure was powerless to arrest his course. However, as Mir 
Jumlah perceived that), out of fear of the Wazir, Farrukhsiyar would 
decline to see him, he decided to give himself out as an adherent of the 
Sayyads. Accordingly he went straight to Qutb-ul-mulk's house, 5 th 
Zu,l Qa^dah (29th September, 1718). Farrukhsiyar, overpowered by 
anger, took away Mir Jumlah’s I’ank and gave orders to resume the 
mansion, known as Asad Khiau’s, which had been granted Mm, and 
conferred it upon Samsam-ud-daulah, Energetic men were sent with 
orders to remove him from the house of Qntb-ul-mulk to that of the late 
Eidae San. Qntb-ul mulk was much enraged at this action, and the 
iil-wiil which had been hidden under a pretended reconciliation, was 
now again shown openly. The Wazir wrote (5fch Zu,l Qa’dah, 29th 

i Shiu Das 18b, (copy of Famw), Mirza Mnbammad, 401. 

^ Section 22. 

QmE, Turkish for slave. 
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Septemlber, 1718) to liis brother, Husain ^Ali Klmn, requesting him to 
leave the Dakhiii at once and return to Dildi. In his letter, after 
referring to the enemievS who had obtained the ear of His Majesty, he 
recounts the story of Jai Singh, Sawae’s, campaign against Ouri, 
Jat, and the quarrel arising from its termination, his fear of assassina- 
tion, and his measures to collect additional troops. There is no doubt 
that Qutb-ul-mulk's fears for bis personal safety were not unfounded. 
For instance, on the 29th Sbawfd (24th September, 1718), when he was 
seated in the oflice of the Mivan engaged in signing documents, spies 
brought him word that an outbreak was planned, whereupon lie called 
hurriedly for a pdlhl^ and was carried liome.^ 

One of the strange occuiTences of this time, one remaining quite 
unexplained, was the sudden appearance in the imperial audience hall, 
on the 11th Shawwal (6th September, 1718), of a man wlio took bis 
seat on the marble platform, the place where the Miaivds or pages 
stand, and made three saldms or reverences, with his sword. When 
told by the carpet-spreaders and guai'ds to desist, he drew his sword 
and attacked them, whereupon one of the guards dispatched him with 
his dagger. No one knew who he was or what his object bad been. 
His body was made over to the KokodL^ 

When FaiTukljsiyar heard that Elusain ^Ali Khan had been written 
to, he sent off Samsam-ud-daulah, to allay the Wazir’s apprehensions, 
On the 6th Z,ul Qa’dah (80th September, 1718) he went out hunting, 
and on his way home sent a message that he was about to honour Qutb- 
ui-mulk with a visit. It so happened that Rajah Aj it Singh had been 
told of a plot made by Farrukhsiyar to seisse him, when he, as in duty 
bound, should come out to the door of his house, to make obeisance at the 
time of the Emperor’s passing by. This may have had no other founda- 
tion than ill the Rajah’s evil conscience, for, as Khafi Khan says, it is 
a proverb that : ‘‘ The faithless are full of fear.’’^ Xn any case the fact 

remains that AJit Singh sought that day a refuge with Qutb-ul-mulk, 
As soon as the Emperor heard of the Rajah’s presence, he counter- 
manded his orders, and sent Sayyad Najm-ud-din ^Ali Khan to say, that 
if that base-born pig had not been at the Wazir’s house, he would have 
paid him a visit. On the arrival of the boat (natvdrah)^ opposite the 

1 Kamwar Klian, 182 5 Mirza Muhammad, 404, is a little different. Mirza 
Muhammad,' 385, Shiu Das, 1 7b (copy of letter to Husain ‘All Khau.) 

' Eamwar Khan. '.181 
Al-klia. in Mia’if , 

^ Nawarahf these boats were fashioned into fanciful shapes such as wild 
animals, etc* They were roofed in at one end, which was covered with broad cloth ; 
they were better finished and lighter than a common boat {Ushtl)^ The boatmen 
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Wazii^’s bouse, the Emperor directed fclie boatmen to increase their 
speed, in spite of the fact that the imperial equipage was drawnnp, and 
the wazir waiting on the river hank to receive him. Tims this occasion 
for untying the knot was lost, and the Emperor turned again to 
SamsaTn'iid-danlah for advice. That noble repaired to Qutb-nl-mnlk’s ^ 
on the 9th Zu, i Qa’clah (3rd October, 1718) and conferred with him. 
4t this time, by reason of the rise of 1‘tiqad Khan (Muhammad 
Murad), Samsam-ud-daulah had fallen out of favour with Earruli- 
slyar, and was even suspected hy him of treachery. Being aware of 
this change of feeling, he was now far from well-a:ffiected to the 
Emperor, had improved his relations with Qath-nl-mulk, and had 
inspired that noble with full confidence in his friendship. Listening to 
his advice, Quth-uhmulk presented himself in darMr^ made his obei- 
sance, and, to all appearance, the quarrel was again made up, after the 
usual false speeches had been exchanged.^ 

The story goes that Sam§am-ud-daulah had planned with Earrnkh- 
siyar the arrest of Qutb-iil-mulk. The Emperor was to take his seat 
in the Tashili Khcmah^ or chapel, round which tlie armed attendants 
were to be secretly collected. When the moment came, the signal was- 
to be given by the cry of Qtil I and, rushing in, the slaves were to 
seize the wazir and hurry him o:E to prison. Qutb-ul-mulk having 
entered with a small following, Farruldislyar, when the time came, 
called out as agreed on, QulV" From some motive, either of pru- 
dence or fiuendship, Samsam-ud-daulah, instead of repeating the signal, 
changed the word, and shouted QilV/* (armed retinue), the word 
used to signify that all those waiting for audience should he admitted. 
This slight change of one letter disarranged the whole plan. The 
slaves never stirred. But a large number of , Qutb-ul-mulk's armed 
retinue at once appeared in the audience-chamber, and Farrulislyar 
was much disturbed at seeing this crowd. As soon as the minister had 
left, he vented his rage on Samsam-ud-daulah. In his access of passion 
he threw at his favourite the seal, the box for holding the ink used 
with it, and, as some add, a metal spittoon. After this catastrophe 
Sarnsam-ud-daulali absented himself for several days, nor did ha return 
until Farrukhsiyar had written him a friendly note in His own hand, 
asking him to attend court as usual .2 

were mostly from Kashmir and used Kashmiri calls to each other when working, 
Anancl Ram, (MuMilis) MimUul-lsiilah^, fol. 166b, B. M. Oriental, Ko. ISIS (Blliot 
MSS,). Anand Ram quotes Babar as to the convenience of boat travelling, ; 

1 Khafi Khan, II., 803, 804, Kamwar ^an, 182^ Mirza Muhammad, 405. 

S Mirza Muhammad, 405, Khushbal Cand, 411a, Shi u Das l7a, Yahya Shan 
123b, Kam Raj, ‘Ihratnamah, 66a, Kamwar Khan, 183. 
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Affcei’ a few days tlie Emperox’ went out again on a linxitiiig expedi- 
tion, accompanied by many offieei's and state officials : and, as nsital, the 
riimoai’ spread tliat on this occasion, when Qiifcb-nl-nralk appeared fco 
make liis obeisance, hands would be laid upon him. Qiiib-nl-mnlb, i^e- 
ceiving a hint from Samsamvnd-danlah, came snrronnded by men ; when 
he dismounted at the enti’ance, five hundred fiilly-armed soldiers dis- 
mounted with him. In spite of all that the cliatnborlaiii (Mtr Tozah) 
and attendants (yasSwal) coRld say, the whole of these men followed 
into the audience tent. FarruMxsiyar was gi^eatly perturbed at the 
sight, and it was with much constraint that he was able to utter a few 
words of compliment before he dismissed the visitor. Further attempts 
to heal the breach were made. On the 20th Zu,! Qa’dah (14th Oeto- 
bei*, 1718) Zafar Khan, the fourth Bakhshi, took 1‘tiqad Khan to Qiitb- 
ul-mulk’s house, when the favonrite and the wazir interchanged pre- 
sents, and three days afterwards, Samsam-ud-daulah visited I^tiqad 
Khan. About this time Famxkhsiyar, always of a suspicious nature, 
came to the conclusion that his foster-mother, who held an hononred 
position in the harem, and I‘timad Khan, a eunnch, had betrayed his 
secret projects to the Sayyads.^ 

Section 30.— Mm Jumeah Paedoned, 

After waiting for more than a month, Mir Jiimlah was at last 
admitted to audience on the 7th Zii,l Hijjah (31st Octobei% 1718) 
under the auspices of Kizim-nl-mulk. He received the addition of 
to his former titles.® Three days afterwards, it being the 
day of the ‘Id, the Emperor proceeded to the ‘Idgah for the usual ob- 
servances, but by his express order Qutb-ul-mulk did not attend. The 
reason for this prohibition was that Farnikhsiyar x*ecoIiected and resen- 
ted the failux*e of his plans on the day of the former ‘Id at the end of 
Kamazan. On the 12th (5th November, 1718) Ftiqad Khan paid Mir 
Jnmlah a visit at his house, and the next day, by the Emperor’s order, 
he invited Mir Jumlah to a banquet in return. All this intercourse 
was encouraged by Parru]^siyar in the hope that the chief nobles 
would join with him heart and soul in the destruction of Qutb-nl-muik. 
But all was without avail. The bringing forward of 1‘tiqad Khan had 

1 THs gives Etowar Khan, 183, an opening for quoting the saying, *‘one 
spot (or dot) turns ‘‘marram,'* (a confidant) into orimi- 

Mahram ha yah; nuUah mujrim shavvad^ 

^ S'or the meaning and attributes of this distinction, sco Bloohmann, ‘jlen-, I*, 
864), and Boss and Elias, p. 65, note* 
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estranged many wlio were otherwise well affected to the Emperor^s per** 
son, and had caused them to enter into terms with Qntb-TiLmnlk. By 
expatiating on the wazir’s Sayyad lineage, on his claims for service 
done, and on his bravery in the field, they found reasons for holding that 
right was on his side, I‘tiqad lean’s sudden rise, which was withoat* 
apparent justification, rankled like a thorn in their hearts. EarrnlA- : 
siyar paid no heed to this discontent, but continued to support Ftiqad 
Khan, whose counsels he received as equivalent to a revelation from on 
high, nor could he bear the man to be away from him for a moment* 
At the annual rejoicing for the defeat of Jahandar Shah, 15th Zu,l 
Hijjah 1130 H. (8th Novembex', 1718), Qatb-ul-mulk did not attend,^ 

Section 31. — Husain ‘Ali EhIn’s Staet from the Dakhin. 

On the 1st Mubarram 1131 H. (23i’d November, 1718) an official 
report reached the Court that in the previous month Husain ‘Ali Khan 
had started from Aurangabad. On the 22nd Muharram (14th Decern- 
bei', 1718) he left Buihaupur, and IJjjain on the 4th Safar (26th 
Decembei’, 1718), continuing his route md Mandeshwar.^ Before 
this time he had put forward a pretext that the Dakhin climate did not 
agree with him, and had asked to be I'ecalled. Earruttsiyar said he 
might tiy a change to Ahmadabad, and if he did not recover, he might 
then retuim to Hindustan. About this time Husain ‘All Qian also 
reported that Mu^in-ud-diii,® a reputed sou of Prince Akbar, the rebel 
son of ‘llamgxr, had been captui’ed by Bajah Sahn, the Mahrattah, and 
made over to him, on the condition that he obtained the release of the 
Bajah’s mother and bi’other, who had been prisoners since the year 
1101 H, (15th Mubarram 1101 H., 28fch October, 1689) and were still at 
DihlL Earrukhsiyar ordered the BakhsM to send the pretended prince 
to DihliA ■ ' ■ . ” 

Compliance with this order did not fall in with Husain All Qa-n^s 
plans ; for his brother’s, Qutb-ul-mnlk’s, letter had already w^arned him 
that his presence was necessaxy at Court, He had already made up his 
mind to return to Hindustan, and the fiction of having found a son of 
Prince Akhar was only- part of this design, and in fact a mere excuse. 

1 Kamwar KbSn, 183, 184, Mirza Muhammad, 410. 

^ Mandeshwar, Thornton, 645, now in Sindiali’s dominions, Lat* 24° 1 % Long. 
75® 9'.' : 

8 15. 127a, refers to the pretended prince as Jawan Balcht, who 

had come to the Karnatak from Iran when Prince Akbar died. Yahya ^an, 124a, 
says he was called a son of Kam Ba^sh. 

^ Kamwar Khan. Sliiii Das, 20a, Qafi Khan. II., 793, 795. 
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He Im'd given out in open darhdr that lie expected ihe amval !roin 
Satarah of a prince, Mu'iu-iid»din HiiBain, non of Pi*iiu*o Akhtir. When 
Prince A kbar, after rebelling against the Emperor ‘.Alanign*, left India 
loiv Isfahan, this son had been, it was said, left behiiul. Eqni])age 
suitable for a prince of the Gurgan! famil}^ was pre pared : scarlet tents, 
a throne, and a crown were made readj, Tito i\!lr Bnkhsjj! at the same 
time aiinoimced that he was about to pay a visit to Hindustan. The 
youth selected for the role of royal pretender was the son of a Qizi in 
one of the. .Dakliin towns, good looking, talented, and wiMi some exter- 
nal resemblance to tbe princes of the royal house. iMiTazzam lOiaii, a 
jama\ld7% was deputed to bring to camp tbe so-called prince. The news 
writers and intelligencers asked for instructions UvS to what entry they 
should make. The Nawab x'e plied that he would in a short time make 
a report, and himself write detailed letters to Court. Hext day the 
tents were pitched outside the city ; more soldiers were enlisted and a 
month’s pay given to them in advance. Terms were come to with Rajah 
Saliu, and payment to him of the Ohantli^ or one-foui’tli of tlie revenues 
of the Dakhin, was agreed to. Husain ‘All Khan also obtained the ser- 
vices of Malirattas at the daily rate of one rupee for each man, to be 
paid from the time of crossing the H:u*ba,da until their return bome.^ 
After three or four days, Mii‘in-ud-din Husain was placed on an, 
elephant in a high-sided canopy, with a white clotli over it to keep out 
the dust. Red and white tents were erected, a deep ditch was dug all 
round his camp, sentinels were set, and all the externals of royalty 
were assigned to him. To keep up appearances, Husain ‘AH Khan 
went daily to have a miijrU or ceremonious interview with his prisoner, 
such as would be necessary in the case of a real prince.^ 

Finally on the 15th Shawwal (10th September, 1718) Husain ‘All 
Khan appointed his brother, Saif-nd-din ‘Ali Khan, to tiie command of a 
vanguard of 4,000 to 5,000 men, and sent him towards Burhanpur to 
collect artillery and other stores. ‘Alim ‘All Khan, ^ his nephew and 
adopted son, was named as his representative during his absence. 
Saif-ud-din ‘All lOian temporarily replaced Jan Nisar Khan as gover- 

i G-. Bnf, 197. 

^ ^ Kam Eaj, 64b. 

S ‘Alim * All Kbau had been adopted when an infant, ( Kam Eaj, ‘Ibratmmah, 64 b.) 
The/arma?^of appointment can be seen in (iitho.) p. 84. It in- 

cludes the 6 ^uhahs of the Dakhin with the faujddr-Bhi'p of the Karnatak and of Bi japur, 
and tbe collectorship {taJj^^ddn) of the tribute {fe$hha sh ) due from the zatnindars 
of Sondbi, and Bidnfir. Mubariss Klian. Daler Kiau, and the other governors were 
placed under him, and letters notifying this fact were transmitted to thorn through 
him. 
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nor of i^andesli, and Sadat KL^an, an old officer now Wind of bo li 
ejes, was sent as Gonimandant of tlie fort at Ahmadnagar,^ ^Alim ^Alf 
Kb a 11 was put under tlie tutelage of Sliatikari. Miilliar, a trusted agent 
of Bajali Salifi.^ About Novembei% 1718, Husain ^Ali Kbau started 
himself,^ accompanied by Sayyad Asadullah (Nawab Auliya), tbe sons 
of Jan Nisar Kban, ‘Iwaz Kban, deputy governor of Barar, Asad ‘AH 
Kban, the one-banded, the ‘Ali Murad Kban!, Dii Daler Kban ( brother 
of Lutfullah Kban, Sadiq), Ikbtisas Kban (grandson of Kban Zainan), 
Haji Saifullali Sian, Zia-ud-din ^&an, diwan of the Dakbin, Eiruz ‘All 
Kban, Barbab, the Amir-iihmnarcC s Bakbsbi, Diyanat Kban (grandson 
of AmanatEian, ‘Kbafi), Rajab Jai Singb, B undelab, Rajah Muhkam 
Singh, one of the chief employes, and Kbizr Kban, Panni (sister’s son of 
Baud Kban. Panni)A In all there were twenty-two imperial comman- 
ders, many of whom followed unwillingly. There were 8,000 or 9,000 
of bis own troops and 11,000 or 12,000 Mabrattas, besides Bbils and 
Talingas. He carried with him nearly all tlie civil establishments 
of the Dakbin, and anyone who made excuses and turned back was 
punished by the loss of bis jaglr,^ The total force was 25,000 
horsemen, besides the artillery, and 10,000 to 11,000 infantry armed 
with matchlocks. At the head of the Mabrattas were Bala Ji Wiswa- 
natb, the Pesbw^ Khandu Rao Dbabariyab, Santa,® and some 
others. These leaders received horses and elephants, robes of honour, 


I Kbafi Sian, IL, 797. 

8 Tor SJiankara, see G-rant Duff, 197, Kbaf! ^an, II., 796. 

S glaafi Hian, the historian, was himself present in Husain ‘Ali Khan’s army, 
see II., 798. He had just been removed from the faujddrl of Mustafabad. 

^ Muhammad Qasim, Kniorl, 225. Ikhtisas Khan, eldest son of Manavvar 
Khan, Qutbl, son of Manavvar ]^an, son of Khan Zaman, Ma,dsir-nl-%t>mm% III., 
655, Zia-ud-diii Khan, dliodn of the Dakhin, see Ma, dsi^id-umard^ III., 36, and Khafi 
Khan, II., 790, Diyanat Khan, grandson of Aminat Khan, Ma,dsir-uUumard, I., 
258. Diyanat Khan, No. 2, id. II,, 62, Eajah Mnkham Singh (Khatri), Ma/hir-ul- 
nmard, II,, 330, died Jamadi II, 1137 H., TdnM^-i-Mtt/mmmaclL For the Pannis, see 
Ma,dsir-ul-imiardy XL, 63. Instead of Jai Singh” the Siyat-uUmuia, alsharln has 
“ Par tit Singh.” ■ 

5 ^afi Khan, IL, 803. 

® Or Khan di. This man was Bajah Sahu’s lo-called Bubalidar in Khlndesh, 
(Khafi'. Khan. II., 798). An abstract of his career runs thus (Grant Duff, 162, 163, 
196, 209) ; he was present at the council held after the death of Sambha Ji (1689) ; 
and took a part in the flight of Baja Ram. In 1716, after a long absence, he re- 
appeared at the court of Satara and was made Sendpatz (commander-in-chief ). He 
died in 1721, shortly after the defeat of Alim AIT Khan. Santa JI was said to be 
the natural son of Parsu JI, Bhonslah (G. Duff, 199, note). Briggs in a note (p. 178) 
calls him Santa JI, Kadam® 
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and money for expenses, witli many promises of future reward in 
addition to the release of Eajali Samblia’s wife and son. These 
promises included ratification of the treaty for a grant of the GIiaut\ 
or one-fourth share in the revenues ot the Dakliin, a grant of the 
Sardesimikhz or ten per cent, on the collections, and a confirmation of 
the hereditaiy Mahrattah territory, or 8toa-raj. lUach Mahrattah 
trooper was to receive from the Viceroy’s treasiire-chest half a rupee, 
or, as some say, a rupee a day. A number of zamindars and their 
levies also joined. The most disturbing rumours as to the fate of 
Qatb-ul-mulk, passed from mouth to mouth throughout Aurangabad.^ 

Consternation was produced in Farrukhslyar’s mind by the news 
of Khan’s approach. Ikhlas Khan, who was supposed to 

have great influence with the Sayyad, was sent off at once to intercept 
him and persuade him to return.^ Early in Safarll31 H. (end of 
December, 1718) this envoy came up wdth Husain *Ali Khan in the 
neighbourhood of Mandu in §uhali Malwah. Instead of loyally execut- 
ing his trust, Ittlas Khan employed his secret interviews with the 
Mn Bakh^l in filling his mind with stories of tlm peril of his brother’s 
position, of the threatening assemblage of great nobles at Dibli, and 
of the overpowering influence acquired by I‘l.iqad Khan (Muhammad 
Murad). Instead of being appeased, Husain ‘All Khan was made only 
more eager than before to reach DihlL At first, some danger was 
apprehended from the attitude assumed by Muhammad Amin Khan, Cin, 
governor of Malwah, then encamped near Ujjain. Nasir-ud-din Khan. 
Irani, superintendent of the viceroy’s stables, bad been sent off to 
interview Muhammad Amin Khan and discover his intentions, when 
suddenly news was received that he had marched for Dihli without 
orders.® 

1 a, Dufe, 198, lhafi Khan, 11., 794. 

S Khafi Khan, IL, 799, says Ij^las Khan started at the end of Sflawwal 1130 
H. (24tli September, 1718). This is too early to fit in with the other authorities. 
Kam Haj, ^lbrat%dmdhy 65a, says Husain ‘Ali gian was at Sarae Muhammad A‘zara 
Shah north of the Narbada river, when I^las Khan joined him. He calls IMilas 
Khan the Mh' Muiishz, 

S Hrom Amin-ud-din’s letter to Ikhla§ Khan, it would seem that on starting for 
Malwah, Muhammad Amin |Qhan had bragged much of the aid he would obtain 
from the Afghan chief, Dost Muhammad ^an (afterwards of Bhopal). Nothing 
came of these boasts. But he wrote to Dihli demanding impossible reinforcements 
in men and artillery and extravagant advances of money. His applications were 
rejected, and it was assumed at Dihli, as it turned out qiiito rightly, that he 
meant to beat a retreat. Probably he also received a summons from Farrukhsivar 
to retnrn to Court (Bee later on Section 33). Dastur-uUX7i§hdf p. 53, Khafi Khan, 
U., 794-799, 800. 
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The farmUn carried by after acknowledging tbe 

receipt of Hnsain ‘Ali Kban’s report of bis coming to Court with tbe 
son of Prince Akbar and reciting bis promise to Eajah Sabu, tbe 
Mabrattab ruler, (first) tbat tbe youtb should not be killed, (secondly) 
that tbe Eajab’s mother and brother should be released, goes on to 
state tbat tlie conditions asked for were accepted. For such an impor- 
tant business it was right for him to come, and His Majesty yearned to 
see him. At tbe same time, public afeirs in the Dakbin were not in a 
position to admit of bis absence, and tbe Mabrattas would seize the 
opportunity to give trouble. He ought, therefore, to return to bis own 
government. All necessary instructions bad been given to Ikblas 
Khan who would impart them orally ; and the prisoner should be made 
over to him on a signed and valid receipt. As for Rajali Sabu^s 
requests, they would be granted in whatever v^ay Husain ‘Ali Khan 
chose to lay them before tbe throne. 

In bis reply, Husain ‘Ab Khan admitted tbat to come to Court 
without orders was opposed to rule, but be required to represent in per- 
son certain matters pertaining to the Dakbin, and there was also the 
prisoner, with whose custody there was no one he could trust. He 
alleged that he had left a trustworthy deputy in the Dakhin* When^ 
on reaching Malwah, Ikhla? Shan bad delivered to him the farman^ be 
bad at once made ready to return. Hut the officers of tbe Mabrattab 
rajah, who were in his company at the head of a large force, swore 
tbat unless he remained, they could never secure the release of the 
Rajah’s mother and brother. How, if they were to suspect him of 
treachery, tbe consequences might be dreadful. Moreover, be was 
overcome by bis longing to see His Majesty once more, be had come a 
long way, the remaining disfcance was short ; he bad therefore decided 
to push on, make over tbe prisoner, discuss certain matters of tbe Dak- 
bin, and then return at once to bis own government. On these pretexts 
be disregarded tbe order to retrace bis steps.^ 

Section 32. — Progress of Events at DihlI. 

By the middle of Mubarram 1131 H. (7tb December, 1718) Qutb- 
nl-niulk bad been absent from Court for two or three months. In tbat 
month tbe Emperor passed several times close to bis house on tbe way 
to and from Piruz Shah’s Latlh^ towards which be bad gone to bunt, 
but on no occasion bad Qutb-ul-mulk come out to tbe door to make his 

I Sbiu Das, 20, 21b. 

S There were two pillars at Dibll known as Bhalx, The first was 

bronghfc by river from a place 90 S:os to the north, and put up in Kotilah FIruz Shah 
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obeisance, as required by etiquette, FarniHislyar was no w in a state 
of terror at the approach of Husain ‘All IQian, whose well-known 
violence of temper and vigour of purpose he niuoli dreaded. He and 
liis advisers thought it prudent therefore to win over Qiitb-ul-niulk, 
so that he might act as a peace-maker and not as an increaser of 
strife. Since, by this time Farrukhaiyar had abandoned all hope of 
destroying the Sayyads, success in this new project was looked on as 
far from impossible. But, as Yahya Khan says, he did not recollect the 
saying, “xAfter you have lost your sight what is the use of treat- 
ment 

Accordingly, on the 26th MuhaiTam (18th December, 1718) Far- 
rukhslyar embarked in his boat on the Jamnah and was taken to the 
wazlr^s door. Qutb-iii-mulk came out to meet him and bowed his head 
so as to touch the Emperor’s feet. Rich offerings were brought and 
presented. In return Farrnttsiyar took off the turban he was wearing 
and placed it on the minister’s head along with the costly jewels 
attached to it, adding a suit of clothes which he had himself worn.^ 
Breakfast was eaten and a siesta taken in the lionse before his return to 
the palace. On his departure, after the exchange of many vows and 
promises, Ratn Cand and some others received robes of honour. Karn- 
war Khan here justly quotes a line to the effect that such promises 
were as much to he relied on as the winds ot heaven.^ 

The next day, the 27th, about midday, Qiitb-nl-mulk appeared at 
the Audience, made the usual offerings, and was dismissed. That after- 
noon there was an outbreak among the troops, and it very nearly ended 
in an attack on Qutb-ul-mulk’s mansion. On one side were the 
artillery headed by Bika, Hazarl;^ on the other, the men of Rajah 
A jib Singh and of Cura, Jat. The fight lasted over three hours, many 

near tlie Masjid at Firusabfid, Amr-us-^^cmMld^ Chapter III,, p,, 47. It stands a few 
handred paces to the south of the present city, (l^hornton, 26). 

The second pillar is shown in the map of Dihli and its environs, made in 1808 
and prefixed to B, Thomas’ *' Chronicles of the Pathan Kings’* (8vo, 1871). It is 
there named “ Shah Fakir’s lath. ” It stood on the old bank of the lamiiab, north 
of the new city, half-way between it and Wazirabad, This is, I presnme, the same 
as the “ lath ” of the Kushah^ i’-shihur in the p. 8, chapter 3, and Carr Stephens, 
140. The second of these pillars is, in all probability, the one referred to in the 
text. As to the removal of these pillars to, and their re-ereotion at Dihli, see Shams- 
i-Siraj, ‘Afif, TarWi'i'^Tirm Shm, Elliot, III., 350, 351. 

1 JBa^d az Mi^ahhuha^drai fibre sud na ddrad. Vahya Khan, fob 124a, Kamwar 
Khan, 185, Mirza Muhammad, 417. 

S A mark of high favour, according to the Mughal ceremonial. 

S ^aUyah diar -ahd-i’-tu 0 hdd-i^^ahS m mom hard* 

^ Or likii. A Eazarl is equivalent to a captain of artillery. 
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on botli sides weie killed, and only tlio coming-oii of „ of the 

combatants. Ghazi-ud-clin Khan, Ghalib Jang, th® ooinma^^ 


'UumuEDuaxiuD. v^jaz4i- uv-i-uiiju. x\..u ,aii, v^uaitu «;a;ug, ^A]" Kha^l 

artillery, Ba‘id Qiili Khan, Qiil, and Sayyad I ““ 

intervened, and the quarrel was made up. 




oi. vvcio LiiatiC! u.p. ^ 

Emperor to make excuses and apologise to Kajali Ajl^ ^ B-iali 

At his own interview Qutb-ul-mulk had told the removed 

Ajit Singh’s discontent, which ought in his *1^ December,' 

Acting on this opinion, Farrukhsiyar on the 1st Safe^'’ ^ 

1718) went with Qutb-ul-mulk to Rajah Ajit ® ' f 

presents were interchanged. He remained over an no 

on his way. On the followiiig day the vjazzr and Bajai 31 ^^the 
proceeded together to the Emperor’s audience. To all 
breach was closed once more. The next man requiring to s ^ 1 
was Sarhuland Khan, Muhariz-ul-mulk, Dili war J^ng. 
appointed, as we have already said, to Agrah, and after en ^ 1 he 

force marched as far as Faiidibad. His expenses were ^ 

was at all times a bad financier. Farrul^siyar neither reo^ the 

order to strike a decisive blow, nor sent him any remittance 
treasury, Sarhuland Khan parted with everythin,^ , . 

to his dwelliog-honse, and then came back from Faridabad 
orders, and sought refuge in Old Dihli. His Qiiansah 171 R\ 

from him in consequence. On the 6th Safar (28th Decern er, 
Qiitb-ul-Mulk went to him and brought him to audience. 

By this time Farnildisiyar began to see that Qntb-n 
Husain ^Ali Khan had obtained the upper hand of miilk 

efforts were now directed to propitiating his enemies. " Iiorse to 
was raised on the 6th Safar (28th December) from 7,000, ? t \ 

8,000, 8,000 horse, of which 5,000 were duaspah (two horS^®^^ - 

received a gift of 5 hrors and 80 laMsof ddrn,^ I'^tiqa^l ^ 

mad Murad) and Zafar Khan, Tarrah-i-baz, b aving acted as nej^ociajii- 
between the Emperor and Qutb-ul-mulk, the suppose^ t^le^ R*S:n- 
w'ere attributed to their exertions. The former "Was now J 
iid-daulah, I‘tiqad Khan, Bahadur, Farruttshahi, with th^® ^ 

7,000 horse, of which 4,000 -mere duaspah. To Zafar©^”^^ ® the^^sh 
added the words Rustam Jang; he was given the insign'J_^ q f 
dignity, and he was promoted to 6,000. On the aaa 1 ^ 

(29th December), Husain ^Ali 'Khan was promoted ’ 


1- Mirza Afuliammad, 417, 418; Kamwar Khan. 185,186, II, 800. 

S Kamwar Khan, 186; Mirza Muhammad, 427 ; KhafI Shan, Il*> 

S Forty to the rupee, about £96, 666 at pi'esent values- 
J* I. 42. 
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of wliicli 5,000 were duaspah^ and 4 frrors and 80 lahlis of ddm were grant- 
ed to liim J 

Several appointments were made under the renewed iiiiliience of 
Qutb-ul-nmlk: On tlie iCtli Safar 1131 li. (7fcli January, 1719) Sarbu- 
land Kban was appointed to Kabul, the former governor, Nasir Khan, 
liaving recently died at Pesliawar.^ Maharajah Ajit Singh, on the 
same day, 'was gratified with the epithet of Kajeshar, added to his other 
titles, and the government of Ahmad abad-Gujarat ^vas g’iven to him, on 
the removal of Samsam-ud-daulah (Khan Dauran). At the same time 
the Emperor’s own favourites were not forgotten. Ou tho 16th Safar 
1131 H. (7th January, 1719) the chalclahoi Miiradabad (part of the 
suhah of Dihli) was taken from Nizam-ul-mnlk and ereofed into a suhah 
with the name of Ruknabad, and conferred on I‘tiqad Khan,^ liis 
deputy being Eakhrullali Khan, his brother-in-law. Nizam-ul-mnlk 
was tims entirely ousted from office, but Snmsam-ud-daulali was con- 
soled the next day for the loss of Ahmadabad by appointment to Agrali, 
including the /a?fcydar-sbip of Mathura.*^ 

PaiTuIdislyar’s thoughts next turned to a reconciliation between 
Rajali tJai Singh, Sawao, and Qutb-ul-mnilk. Jai Singh was displeased 
at tho part which Qiitb-ul-mulk had played in tho matter of Curaman, 
Jat. As the Rajah had taken Earrukhsiyar’s side throughout, the latter 
was very anxious to favour him, but Qutb-ul-mulk’s position having 
proved so strong, he was afraid to do anything without a reconciliation. 
Therefore, on the 18th Safar (9th January, 1719), he sent Zafar lOiaii 
to the Rajah’s house, and at this messenger’s suggestion the Rajah ac- 
companied him on a visit to Qutb-ul-mulk. Tiie Nawab received him 
most alfahly, and gave him a dagger and other things by way of px^osent, 
A return visit was paid on the 24th, followed on the 25th (15th and 
16tii Januaxy, 1719) by a visit to the Rajah from Famikhsiyar himself, 
to whom valuable offerings wei*e made both in cash and other things. 
The Rajah had also filled a I’eservoir (hattz) with rose-water and safiVon, 
had adorned the trees with impoi’ted fruit, and in all ways strove to do 
honour to the occasion. His titles were incx'eased to Raj-indar, Rajdliiraj.^ 

Section 33. — Return of Muhammad Amin I£han from Malwah. 

Muhammad Amin Khian who had, as we have seen, deserted the 

i Mirza Muhammad, 429. 

^ Nasir Khan died on the 24th Muharram 1131 H,, 16fch Docembor, 1718. 

^ Khafi II, 792, asserts that the chaUah was given in dUitKjhmah (liter* 

ally “ Eed-seal ”) or perpetual grant. 

^ MIrza Muhammad, 414, 431, Kjamwar IQian, 186. 

5 Kamwar Khan, 187, Mirza Muhammad, 431. 
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post of danger in Milwali$ now aiTiyed. near fclie oify. ' In tlie prece- 
ding jear lie had received orders to clear the MSlwah proviiux^ from an 
incursion of the Mahratfcas, bat owing to the delay he made, for objects 
of his own, he fell under the imperial displeasure, was removed from 
the office of Second Bakhshi, and exiled from Oonrt as permaiiont gov- 
ernor of Malwah. From that time he had been ennployed in his new 
province. In the interval FamxlAslyar, pursuing liis endeavours to 
destroy the Sayyads, had reooarse first to I^tiqfid Khan and then to 
Sarbiiland Eban. Despairing of them, he turned next to Ajft Singh, 
who went over at once to the opposite side. ISfizam-nl-mnlk was next 
appealed to. Seeing clearly the Emperor’s want of firmness, he de- 
clined to undertake the business himself, but continued to favour the 
idea and to give advice. Some say that on his suggestion his 
cousin, Muhammad Amin Khan, was i^eoalled. Ko doubt, if Hizam-ul- 
mulk and Muibammad Amin Khan, could have believed in the truth of 
the promises made to them, and had been properly supported, in all 
probability the two Sayyads would have been uprooted easily enough. 
But Parr ukhslyar was a prey to unreasoning terrors, and he could never 
come to any firm resolve.^ 

When the rumours of Husain ‘AH Khan’s intended return to 
Court were confirmed, Muhammad Amin Khian knew not what course 
to adopt. His force was not strong enough to enable him to throw 
himself across the Kawab’s x'oute and block his way. To openly 'evade 
a meeting would leave an indelible stain on his reputation for courage. 
Luckily, the order came for his return to Court and he set out at once.® 
In the meantime Farrukhsiyar came to the conclusion that he could 
never oust the Sayyads, and seeing no other way of escape tried to 
make friends with them. By this time Muhammad Amin Khan had 
marched back as far as Agrah. Qatb-nl-mulk thereupon remarked 
that as his Majesty had no longer any distrust of him, why or where- 
fore had he recalled Muhammad Amin Khan ? Farrukhsiyar, frighten- 
ed that there would be trouble, sent offi urgent orders to Muhammad 
Amin Shan directing his return to Malwah. As this order did not suit 
that noble’s plans he disobeyed it, and leaving his baggage in IgraH, 
he made forced marches towards Dihli, Oh the 20th Safar (llth 
January, 1719) he was at Barahpulah, a few miles to the south of the 
city. 

On learning of Muhammad Amin Khan’s arxival, Qut.b-ul-mulk 

1 Mirza Muhammad, 433* 

® ghafi Khan* II, 802, on the other hand, asserts that he left Malwah without 
orders and without permission. 
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said to His Majesty: ‘‘It seems that the servants of the State have 
“ made disobedience of orders a habit. To such an extent is this the 
“ case that, in spite of renewed orders to retrace his steps, Muhammad 
Amin I£han has not discontinued his advance to the ca.pitaL’’ .Far- 
rul^siyar was put out at this complaint, and answered ; “ Have you 
anyone yon can send to turn him back ? ’’ The tmzlr then sent Rajah 
Ratn Cand to persuade Muhammad Amin to return to his government 
niider pain of the imperial displeasure. Miihainnnul Amin IQian used 
strong language, even in the Rajah’s presence, and utterly refused 
to obey. The Rajah reported this state of things to the minister. 
Qutb-nl-mulk, with much heat, repeated the matter to the Emperor, 
and caused him to become angry. Muhammad Amin Kliaii was depriv- 
ed of Ms rank (mansah)^ and his revenue assignments (jagm) were 
attached. Qnth-iil-mnlk considered that the stars in tlieir courses 
were fighting for him, when the Emperor had been estranged from sucli 
a high-placed and valiant noble. Forthwith he set to work to make his 
own peace with Muhammad Amin, and in two or three days obtained 
from the Emperor permission for him to enter the city, sending out his 
own brother Najm-ud-din ^4.11 lOian, and Zafar Ixhan to escort him to 
his home. This took place on tlio 29tli Safar (20bh January). The 
incident turned Muhammad Amin Hiau’s heart from Farr iiklisi jar, and 
made him friendly to the cause of the Sayyads, at least to the extent of 
securing his neutrality. 

At this point a few other changes may be noted. As a consequence 
of Muhammad Amin Khan’s loss of favour, the oliice of paymaster to 
the Ahadts was taken from his son, Qamr-nd-dhi I2)an, and given to 
Zafar Khan, Tnrrali, on the 1st Rabi‘I. 1131 H. (21st January, 3719). 
Then, Hnayatnllah IQian, with whom Qutb-al-mulk was displeased for 
his refusal to bow before the authority of Rajah Ratu Cand, lost his 
appointment of Bitvdn. But as Farrukhsiyar believed in this man’s 
honesty, he was not kept altogether out of employ, but transferred to 
the post of khdusclmauj or Lord Steward, on the 3rd Rabi‘ I. 1131 H. 
(23rd January, 1719). The Dlwauship of the Tan (assigned revenues) 
was made over to Rajah Ba kh t Mai, d>protBgBoi ^[nhammad Tar Khan ; 
as for the Exchequer or Qntb-nLmulk was told to carry on 

the duties till someone else was nominated, 4th Rabi‘ L 1131 H. (24th 
January, 1719). ^ 

Sectioh 34.-“Aerxval of Husain ‘Aii Sjhan at Dihui, 

Husain ‘Ali Kliau was approaching nearer and nearer to Dilhi. 


I Mubaxumad, A43, 
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He leffc Burliaiipnr on tlie 22nd Mnharram 1131 H* (14tli Decem'berj 
1718) and Ujjain on tlie 4tli Safari (26t]3 December, 1718), liaving 
crossed tlie Harbada by the Akbarpnr ferry. The embassy, of 
Elian., wlio bad met iiim near Mandu, bad been nnsiiccessfal in arrest- 
ing Ms marcli. Then by letters from Barqandaz Ehin, faujdar of 
G wall jar, and from his. own agent at Court, he heard of the renewal of 
friendly intercourse on the 26th Mnharram 1131 H. (18th December, 
1718), between the Emperor and Qatb-nl-mnlk. Publicly, he received 
the news with the remark that if His Majesty had no longer ill-will to 
them, they had no other object left than to serve him loyally ; after he 
had seen the Emperor and settled certain matters, he would return to the 
Dakhin without delay. The Dakhin officials, on leaving Aurangabad, 
had been told that they would be dismissed at the Eardapur pass ; on 
reaching that pass, they were ordered to come on to Burhanpur. At 
Biirbanpur, mnch to their disgust, their continued attendance was 
enjoined. Thus, when the news of a r^eturn march to the Dakhin 
spread from tent to tent thronghout the camp, all men received it with 
joy and looked forward to speedily seeing their homes again. But, 
in a day or two, persons in the confidence of Husain *Ali Khan divulged 
the fact that privately he had expressed the opinion that this was 
only a new plot hatched by Parr uttsiyar, that it was absurd on the 
face of it ; had they never heard the saying : ‘‘ When was a secret kept 
if it was told in an assembly ? ” A wise man could perceive tbe only 
possibly result, namely, if they fell into the clutches of the Emperor, 
their lives would be forfeited ; but if they get hold of him, his escape 
was hopeless.^ 

All this time the supposed prince was surrounded and guarded 
with the greatest care. An elephant with rich trappings was set apart 
for bim, and be rode in a canopied seat with the curtains drawn on all 
four sides, so that no one could see or recognize liim. A sepai^ate divi- 
sion of the army was told ofi to escort him, and surrounded his ele- 
phant on every side. He was accorded the sta1;e and dignity of an 
imperial prince, men of rank stood on watch all night round his quar- 
ters ; and on the march, two men sat behind the canopy waving fans of 
peacock feathers.^ 

When they came to the Rana of Udepur’s country, some vil- 
lages and a great deal of sugar-cane were plundered by the 
men of the army. Soon afterwards a brahman sent by the Rana 

i ^afi Khan says the 14th, but Mirza Muhammad, a more precise writer, 
gives the 4th. The report reached Dihll on the 29th (20th January, 719). 

^ MIrzi Mubammad, 433, ^afi ^an, II„ 799, 800. 

^ Dag, 20a. 
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arrived with presents and cash. Strict orders were then issued to 
refrain from injuring the crops. On the contrary, when they passed 
into tlie lands of Rajali Jai Singh Sawae, the ofering brought by one 
of his principal officers was refused, while many villages with their 
crops and cattle were pillaged by the camp followers. Even the women 
and children of the cultivators were looked on as lawful plunder and 
carried 

Another elf or t was now made by Farrukhsiyar, on the 1st Eabi* 1., 
1131*2 H. (21st, January, 1719) to conciliate Husain ‘All Khan through 
‘Abd-ul-ghafur. This man was married to a sister of I‘tiqad Khan’s 
(Muhammad Murad’s) wife. Early in this reign he had joined Husain 
*Ali Khan, was admitted to his intimacy, and made the confidant of his 
secrets- When his brother-in-law rose into favour, he asked permission 
from Husain ‘All Hian and returned to Court. Through 1‘tiqad Khan 
he was made ^ Vuhazdri (2,000). He was now promoted to 2b00 zcit 
with a standard, and deputed to interview Husain ‘Ali Khan, his 
former friend. By this time even Farrukhsiyar’s intimates began to 
despair of him. Amin-ud-din wrote : “ The complexion of affairs 
“changes here daily, fickleness prevails, sense is absent, and every 
“ moment one futile device is succeeded by another. It reminds one of 
“ the fable of the mice and the cat. In a deserted spot there were 
“ many mice, and every day the cat came and took two or three of 
“ them. The mice met in council and resolved to hang a bell to the 
“cat’s neck, so that having warning they might flee in time. The bell 
“was got. Bnt who was there able to attach it to tlie cat’s neck ?” 
Farrukhsiyar’s projects were of this sort, from wdiich nothing but 
failure could resuU. He is represented as still believing that the storm 
would blow over as it had done before. He did not seem to see that 
“ to heal an estranged heart was as hard as to mend a broken glass,” 
and advice was thrown away upon him.® 

When ^Abd-ul- gh afur had started, Farrukhsiyar recollected that 
for a long time past Qutb-ul-mulk had urged that, until the office of 
Ddroahah or Superintendent of the Privy Audience had been made 
over to one of his brothers, he and his brother could not feel themselves 
safe. As ^usain ^Ali Khan’s arrival grew nearer, the Emperor felt 
sure he would make the same request, nay, would never come to an 
audience till it had been granted. But if such an appointment were 
made, Sam^am-ud-daulah would be ousted. He had long taken Farrukh- 

1 mafi II., 803. 

S Miriaa Muhammad, 443, says it' was on the 4fch. 

S Kamwar Khan, 187, Bastur-uMnsha, 30. 
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siyar^s side, and though lately he had fallen out of favour, his puhlic 
disgrace was not desired. Accordingly on the 10th Eahi‘ I* (30th 
January, 1719) he was consoled with the place of 2nd Bakhsiii, from 
which Islam Eian was ejected. Samsam-ud-daulah’s duties as deputy 
of Husain ‘All Saan, the first Bakh§hi, were transferred to Zafar Khan, 
Turrah, who was friendly with the Sayyads, and at the same time 
professed to he zealous for the Emperor. He made all the efforts he 
could to bring the parties to an agreement. Eor his attempts to keep 
friends with everybody he was described, il^afi Khan says, as “ the 
ingredient in every disb.”^ Sayyad Salabat Khan succeeded Zafar 
Khan as fourth Bakhshi.^^ 

Sarbulaud Khan had lately been appointed to Kabul, but was still 
discontented. To appease him the Emperor ordered Quth-ul-mulk to 
visit him. This visit took place on the 9th Rabi‘ I. (29th January, 
1719), I^tiqad IQian accompanying the %vam\ Sarbuland Khan on the 
i3th moved out as far as the Salt Market on his way to Kabul. Three 
days afterwards he was visited, by express orders, by Maharajah Ajit 
Singh and Maharao Blum Singh. Then at Sarae Mihr Par war, nine 
kos from the city, ^ he halted and awaited the course of events.^ 

Another new appointineiifc, made on the 18th RabT I. 1131 H. (7th 
Pebrnary, 1719), was that of Nizam-ul-mulk to the province of ‘Azim- 
abad-Fatnah in place of Khan Zamau Khan. From the first up to this 
time Nizam- ul-muik had never asked a favour from Qutb-ul-niulk or 
his brothel’, and had even refrained from visiting* them. On many oc- 
casions, during these troubles, he had urged on Farru^slyar the uproot- 
ing of the Sayyads as the best course he could pursue. On this account 
the two brothers were far from well disposed towards him. But now 
Farrukhsiyar. in a state of mortal fright, had placed himself completely 
in the hands of the two brothers. Under these altered circumstances, it 
was to the Emperor’s interest to put an end to the quarrels and ill-feeling 
among the nobles, and he urged Qntb-ul-mulk to take the first step in 
makiug friends with Mizam-ul-mulk. This reconciliation falling in 
with Qutb-nl-mnlk’s own ideas, on the 18th RabT T, (7th February, 
1719) accompanied by two of his sister’s sons, Sayyad Ghairat Qtan 

I MaMud-i'hamah dsh^ “the pea iti QYerj pl&t ” fEIiafi Khan, II., 806), a pro- 
verbial saying applied to a busybody, Roebuck, 419. 

3 M.irza Muhammad, 444. 

S Sarae Mihr Parwar is not marked on the Indian Atlas ; it must have been 
between Narelah and Soiipat, perhaps near Akbarpur Barotali. Miskin, B.M. 
Oriental, Ho, 1918, fol. 67a, mentions it as lying ten kos from Dihli. 

4 Mirza Muhammad, 415, Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 248^ 
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and Sayyad Sliaja 'at-iillali San, and by Zafar San, he paid a visit 
to Fizam-iil-mnlk. Their talk was of a friendly character and to all 
appearance amity took the place of enmity. This was followed on the 
23rd (12th February, 1719) by a banquet given to ISTizam-ul-mulk at 
Qutb-ul-iimlk’s house, when the host loaded his guest with costly pre» 
seiits. Nizam-ul-mulk at the request of the tvaztr w^as now appointed 
governor of Bahar, or 'Azimabad-Patnah, With one exception, that of 
Eajah Jai Singh, all the influential nobles had now been won over to 
the party of the Sayyads and had deserted Farruldisiyar. The case of 
Nizam-ul-mulk furnishes a flagrant instance of Farrukhsiyar’s short- 
sightedness. He had recalled this noble from Murad abad, and without 
providing him wdth any equivalent, his charge was given to 1‘tiqad 
Khan, the favourite. Haturally FTizam-ul-mulk was disgusted, and 
became a willing listener to overtures from Qutb-ul-mulk.^ 

As Husain ‘All Khan was now not very far off, on the 21st RabPI. 
(loth February, 1719) Zafar Hbtan, and a day or tw^o afterwards I‘tiqad 
Khan, were sent out to greet him on the Emperor’s behalf. They found 
his camp, on the 25th EabP I. 1131 H. (14th February, 1719), at Sarae 
Allahwirdi Khan, about sixteen miles south-west of the city.^ They 
are said to have met with a very ungracious reception. Zafar Klian 
gave offence by his ostentatious retinue ; but more potent still was the 
talk of Rajah Rata Gand, who had managed to anticipate them. He 
had already impressed Husain ‘Ali Khan with the belief that even 
after the last reconciliation, Farruttsiyar continued both openly and 
secretly to favour those who wished to supersede the Sayyads, and 
had conferred on their enemies gifts and promotions, giving them bints 
to carry on the struggle. In shoi’t, through bad advice, the Emperor 
was still intent on “ using his hatchet to cut his own foot.” Amin-ud- 
din was one of the men who interviewed Husain ‘Ali Khan at tliis 
halting-place. He writes to the Emperor that, having been taken by 
Ikhlas Khan to the Mir laid before him the message with 

which he had been entrusted. Husain h4.li Khan smiled but said noth- 
ing, As it was getting late, A min- ud- din asked what answer he should 
send. Husain ‘Ali Khan said that, as there was no time left, he would 
see him again on the morrow at the next stage, Sarae Motb.^ But if, 

i Kbafi Khan, II., 792, Mirza Muhammad, 446, Kamwar Khan, 188. 

® Khafx Khan, II, 804, says that ^afar ^an and Eatn Oand reached the camp 
four stages from Dihlh Sarae Allahwirdi Khan as on the Indian Atlas Sheet, 
No. 49, S.W.t it lies two miles south of Gurganw. 139, mentions- 

Kot PatilT, 99 miles S.W. of Dihli in laipnr territory, as one of Husain *Ali Khans’ 
halting places, Thornton 528, Lat, 27° 43^ Long, 76® 164 

& Sarae Moth is no doubt meant for Moth M, Masjid, about 5-| miles south of 
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as lie had demanded, the interior of the palace were made over to their 
gnards, all the Emperor’s servants turned out, and the keys of all the 
gates handed to their men, he would, in the presence of His Majesty 
say and do what was requisite. In Amin-ud-din’s opinion things 
looked very black, even Ikhias Khan threw the blame of his ill-success 
on Earrukhsijar’s inconsistent conduct ; ‘‘ or rather what fault did jour 
Majesty commit; Eate had willed that it should be so.*’ Amin-ud- 
dia winds up by offering a choice of two courses. First, I*tiqad Khan 
having been sent a prisoner to the Kotwali or city police office, Samsam- 
ud-daulah, Ghalib Jang, Mir Mushrif, and others should be called out 
to defend their sovereign ; neither the guards of the palace should be 
withdrawn nor the keys of the gates made over ; and His Majesty 
should issue forth and take the command in person. The other sugges- 
tion wa.s that Farruttsijar should mount his horse and ride out alone, 
and presenting himself as a supplicant, ask for forgiveness : whatever 
sacrifice was demanded must be made. Even thus it was doubtful if 
Husain ‘Ali Khan would be appeased.^ 

Section 35. — Hdsain ‘AlI Marches to Wazirabad, 

Oil the 27th Rabi* I., 1131 H. (16bh Feb. 1719) Husain ‘All Kbana 
the head of his army, estimated to include 30,000 horsemen, marched to 
Wazlrabad, one of the imperial hunting preserves about four miles north 
of tlie city, on the Jamnah bank.^^ As they passed, his troops plunder- 
ed the shops and trod down, in the most merciless manner, the stand- 
ing crops in the fields outside the city. Bj this time he had often been 
heard to say, that as he no longer considered himself to be in the im- 
perial service, why should he respect the rules of etiquette; the sove- 
reign’s anger, or the loss of rank having no terrors left for him. Dis- 
regarding the rules forbidding the playing of the naubat within one 
mile of the capital, he marched in with sovereign state, kettle-drums 
beating and clarions sounding. His fear fell on the hearts of all men, 
great and small. Farrnkhsiyar was so overwhelmed with apprehen- 
sion that he took no notice of this transgression; and persisting in Ms 

the Dihll gate of Shahjahanabad, see map in Carr Stephens, p. 1, and description on 

'p.,166. 

I Mirza Muhammad, 41^7 ; Kamwar Khan. 189, 193; KMfi Khan, II, 804 ; JDas* 
tur-ul-msha 57. 

S ^afi Khan II, 804, names Sarae Badli, which is a place about 3 miles due 
west of Wazirabad. Muhammad Qasirn, 230, says the camp was close to the pillar 
of Firiiz Shah, and near Qntb-ul -milk's mansion. This must mean the second pillar 
norfch of the cifcy, see ante, Section 32. In the * Ibrat-namah of Kam Eaj, 65, the 
■place is described as bat Firuz Shih, ■‘‘■'near the camp of Ajit' Singh,” 
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senseiess coiidncfc, lie forwarded daily messages to the liaiighf-y rebel in 
soft and flattering words, with presents of fruit, betel and scent Husain 
« Ali Khan's pride increased in proportion, and to all these overtures he 
returned nothing but harsh answers. Still Farrukhsiyar’s advisers per- 
suaded liiin that all this rigour and this ill-temper were assumed, and 
merely intended by Husain ‘All Khan to increase his own importance, 
without betokening anything more serious.^ 

On the 29th (18th Feb, 1719) Muhammad Amin Khan and Nawab 
Ghazi-ud-d!n Khan, Qhalib Jang, came at diflerent hours to visit Husain 
‘All Khan. It is said that Muhammad Amin Khan, being angry with 
FarruWislyar, urged Husain ‘Ali Khan to depose him, and tlie danger 
from the Mu gh al party, which up to this time had thi’eatened, was thus 
dissipated completely. On the 30th (19th Feb. 1719) Qutb-ul-mulk, 
Maharajah Ajit Singh and Maharao Bhim Singh came to see Husain 
All Khan. The three men held council together and their projects took 
shape and substance. It was decided that first of all, before ^usain 
*Ali Khan presented himself, the post of Daro gh ah of the Privy Audience 
and the command of the artillery should be confided to their nominees. 
Farrukhsiyar, owing to the presence of the rival prince, was in such a 
state of trepidation that, as one writer says, “ his liver melted through 
fear. ” He wished Amm-ud-din to find out what the Sayyads were 
plotting. Amiu-ud-din refused and repeated his former advice 
But from a friend, who had access to the Sayyads, he had just received 
a note, which he sent on in original. In this it was stated that 
Farruldnsiyar was to he deposed, and one of the captive princes 
raised to the throne- “ Now was the time, in God^s name, to fight for 
“ life, to brace himself up to resolve! For, if he paid no heed, he might 
be sure that Fortune would say good-bye, and the lamp of success 
“ would be extinguished. What care or soitow could the writer and 
“his friends have, save for His Majesty's person; to them individually 
“ what did it matter ? It is the ass that is changed, not the pack- 
“saddle.”* 

Following the advice of I‘tiqad Kh§,n, all the demands made by 
the Sayyads were conceded. On the 1st Rahi ‘II., 1131 H. ( 20th 
February, 1719) Sam§am-ud-daulah was ordered to vacate the house in 

i Mirza Muhammad, 44*7 ; Kam war Khan 189 ; Kliafi Khan, II, 804; Shiu Das, 

* The strong language of this letter is so opposed to aU the usual forms, that 
one almost doubts its authenticity, but ^ulam pusain Khan in his Shjar'ul’-muta- 
has used others in the same collection as good historical evidence, Mirza 
Mnhammad, 448,; Bastnr-uUinsha 69, 
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the fort known as the Pe^Manah, He left it and moved into his own 
mansion in the city. Some five to six thousand of the Emperor’s own 
troops (the Wald Shdhi), and all Samsam-nd-danlah’s retainers marohed^ 
out of the fort. The following appointments were then made : Sayyad 
Hajm-nd-din ‘All Khan (with I‘tiqad Khan as deputy) to be Daroghah 
of the Privy Andieiicej vice Samsam-ud-daulah ; Sayyad Khan Jahan- 
( with Zafar Khan as deputy) to be commandant of the imperial artil- 
lery ; ‘Abd-un-nabi Khan to be head officer of the Mace- bearers ; 
Sayyad Shaja‘at !|Qan to be the head officer of the JUau, or retinue ; 
Kijahat ^Ali Khan to be Kazir or head of the Harem; and Sayyad 
Ghairat Khan to be Governor of Agrah. Ifarrukhsiyar insisted that as 
the celebration of the N'auroz, or New Year’s day, was so close at hand, 
I‘tiqad Khan and the other old officials should continue to act for a few 
days as the deputies of the new office-holders. But in spite of the 
remonstrances addressed to him by his own people, Earrukhslyar 
agreed that on the day of the interview, the gates of the fort and the 
doors of the palace should be held by Husain ‘All Khan’s men.^ 

During these few days the city was full of rumours, and fear 
spread among all classes. Daily the nobles were seen hastening to and ' 
fro in vain efforts to arrange the qiiestioji in dispute. Even Qiitb-ul- 
mnlk professed to be exerting himself in the same direction. It is said 
that in those few days Rajah Jai Singh several times pointed out to 
EarruMisiyar many indications that the other side meant to come to 
no arrangement. It were well then, he urged, before matters went 
beyond mending, to take the field and fall upon the Sayyads. All 
would rally to his side, he, Jai Singh, had with him nearly 20,000 tried 
and trusty horsemen, and until the last breath had left his body he 
would fight for his master. Their enemy was not likely to resist long. 
Even if the Fates were unpropitious, they would have escaped, at any 
rate, the taunt of being cowards. All was in vain. The infatuated 
Emperor persisted in his attempt to buy off the Sayyads by concession 
after concession; and a few days afterwards, yielding to the insistance 
of Qutb-ul-mulk, he, by a note written with his own hand, ordered 
Rajah Jai Singh and Rao Budh Singh to march from Dihl! to their 
own country. The Rajah was told that the following day was an 
auspicious moment” for a start, and as his x'obe of honour on depar« 
ture accompanied the note, he need nob wait for a farewell interview.® 

^ Siafi Khan, II, 806. The Wauroz would fall on 29tih EabT If, 20th March, 
1719, Ktrawar Khau, 189. 

t Bhiii Das, 236, gives the words of Farrahhaiyar^s note. Ja! Singh’s auto- 
graph to the Eana’s minister (Tod I, 370) conforms generally to the Mahomedan 
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A. eunuob bronglifc tlie note to the Rajah ; he protested but was not 
listened to; and seeing no help for it, he obeyed, and moved to Sarae 
SahiL This was on the 3rd Rabi*IL (22nd February, 1719).^ 

On this same day, there was a figlit on the march between Rajah 
Bhim Singh and Rajah Budh Singh, who were first oonsins, and had 
quarrelled over the succession to their ancestral country of Bund!. 
Several Rajputs and the Diwan of Budh Singh were slain. In the end 
Bhim Singh’s side prevailed and Budh Singh, with a small following, 
rode off to Sarae Allah wirdi Khan to seek the protection of Rajah Jai 
Singh, Sawae, who had taken his side in the dispute. s 

Section 36.— Husmn ‘Ali EhIn’s First Audience. 

On the 4th Rabl‘II (23rd February, 171 9)^ Qntb-ul-mulk and 
his brother Husain ‘Al! Khan were to be received by the Emperor. 
Qutb-ul-muik and Ajit Singh repaired to the palace early in the morn- 
ing, removed all the imperial guards, and substituted men of their own. 
At three hours after sunrise, Husain ‘Ali Sban set out. Fmst of all 
came the Mahrattas, their ranks reaching from the entrance of the 
hunting preserve to the gate of the fortress, their lances (wem^) and 
spears {hhalali) reminding the spectator of a waving reed -bed or cane- 
brake. Following them marched the Nawab and his retinue. Owing 
to the great crowds, progress was slow and the palace was not reached 
till close upon three o’clock. On the arrival of the SayyadvS in the hall 
of audience, the few remaining eunuchs and pages were turned out^ 
leaving only the two brothers and Ajlt Singh with the Emperor. 
Husain ‘All JS^an bowed down to kiss the Emperor’s feet, bnt FarruMi- 
siyar preventing this act of homage, put his arms round him and 
embraced him. The BaldishI offered 100 gold coins and 100 rupees ; 
and ill return received gifts of the usual character. Conversation then 
began. Husain ‘Ali Khan first brought up the subject of the farmSn 
sent to Baud Khan, which had been found among the confiscated goods 

accounts. Sahil is given by Tod as Serbul Sarae. In neither form have I traced 
it. The Eajah says he moved on the 9th Phagun 1776 S. (28th Eahi^ 1, 1131 H., 
17th February, 1719), and his letter is dated 19tli Phagun (8th Eabi II, 27th Febru- 
ary). The wording of the letter shows that it was written after the arrival of 
Husain *Ali Khan, that is. after the 27th Rabi* I, (16th February,) but before the 
9fch Rab!‘ II (28tli February). But my authorities show the move to Sarae SaMl 
as tahing place on the 14th Phagun (3rd Eab? II, 22nd February). I cannot re- 
concile the discrepancy, unless General Cunningham’s tables are wrong. 

I Hirzsa Muhammad, 449 1 Khafi Khan, II, 805, 806; Kumwar lOiun, 191. 

* Khaf! Khan, II, 806, and the Eajah’s letter in Tod, I, 370. 

8 Mirza Mn^ammad says it was the 5th, also &afi Kh^an, 11, 806, and the 
M-ul-umara^ I, 330. I follow Kamwar Khan. 
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of tliat noble after lus death. FarrnMisiyar declared it to be a for- 
gery ; he knew nothing about it, Husain ‘All Qiin next demanded 
further concessions. I’tiqad Khan and several others must be exclu- 
ded from court, and all the offices I’ound His ^Majesty’s person must be 
made over permanently to the Say yads and their nominees.^ 

One of the first questions to cross Farrakhsiyar\s lips was : Where 
is your prisoner, the son of Prince Akbar?” ‘‘ He is here,*’ replied 
Husain ‘All !^an, ‘‘ but the Dakhanis object to produce him before 
they have received Sahu’s mother and brotlier.” Accordingly Bandhu, 
who for over thirty years had been prisoner, was brought out and made 
over to the Mahrattas. Husain ’All Khan then promised to bring the 
prince to audience on the following day, and deliver him over publicly, 
so that no future doubts as to his fate might arise.^ The Emperor and 
the Eakhshi now pledged themselves anew to each other. Earrukh- 
siyar took oft his turban and placed it on the head of Husain ‘Ali 
Khan, adding a gift of all the jewels that he was then wearing. Husain 
‘Ail Khan accepted only a part of the gifts offered to him. The inter- 
view was prolonged until three hours after nightfall, and when the 
Sayyad had left, all men believed that the strife had been allayed and 
ill-will converted into friendliness. The courtiers began to extol the 
boldiness of His Majesty and praise the loyalty and good faith of the 
honourable Sayyads.^ 

On the 5th and 6th Eabi‘ II (24th and 25th February, 1719) 
Farrukhsiyar sat as usual in the ; and all seemed likely to 

go 0 !i as before. The 8th RabT II was one of the days fixed in each 
week for hunting expeditions. Believing that the storm had blown 
over, the Emperor issued orders to prepare his retinue for that day, 
intending to go out of the city as usual.^ Suspicion arose in the 
Sayyads’ minds that this was a mere pretext for flight to Jai Singh’s 
camp, winch was not then very far off. Qutb-ul-mulk at once wrote to 
the Emperor that on that day, the 8tih, Husain ‘All Khan craved an 
audience, for the purpose of deliveiung the captive pripce brought from 

i Mirza Muhammad, 450; Kamwar Kljan, 190; Khafi^an, II, 806; Muhammad 
Qisim, 232. 

S Sbiu Das, 24b, but Warid, 157b, places this conversation on the last two days 
of the reign, ^ushhal Cand (B.M. 3288, fo. ; 3l6b), following th.& Ma^dsir 4-^ Alam» 
gin (-p. 333), calls the younger brothers of Sabu, Madan Singh and Udhu Singh. 
Kamwar, 199, (Isfc Jamadi I, 1131 H.) speaks of one only, Madan Singh ; and his 
release is placed on the 1st Jamadi I, 1131, (21sfc March, 1719). Grant Duff, p. 184, 
]. 17, calls Madan the illegitimate son of Shanibu Ji. 

S Khafi Khan. II, 807. 

* The days fixed were two a week, Saturday and Wednesday, Shiu Das, Sa. I 
make the 8feh to be a Monday or a Tuesday. 
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the Dakhin, and of taking his own leave before returning to that pro- 
vince. Overjoyed at the prospect of at lasfc obtaining possession of this 
dreaded rival, Farrukhsiyar countei’manded his expedition or, as another 
contemporary writer maintains, the hunting expedition had been a mere 
pretext. By this second account, it had. been decided that directly the 
Emperor left the palace he should fall upon theNawab, whose suspicions, 
as they thought, would have been lulled by the negooiations, and thus 
catching him miawares, he would be easily destroyed. A message was 
sent postponing the audience; but befoi*e it reached him, Husain Ali 
Khan had been warned by a woman in the liai’eni. In his answer, he 
announced that as the next day had been pronounced exceedingly 
auspicious, be could not put the audience, and prayed that the 
hunting excursion might be countermanded instead. JHis troops re- 
mained on the alert all night ; and three hours before sunrise, Rajab 
Muhkam Singh occupied the Lahori gate of the palace, where he 
awaited Quth-ul-mulk.^ 

Section 87. — The Satyads take Possession of the Palace. 

On the 8th JElabi‘ II, 1131 H., (27th February, 1719), early in the 
morning, Qutb-ul«mulk entered the palace with his own relations and 
dependants, Najm-ud-din Ali Khan, Gliairat Khan and others, follow- 
ed by Rajah Ajit Singh, Maharao Blum Singh, Hada, and Rajah Gaj 
Singh, KarwarL The imperial artillerymen and the matchlockmen on 
guard were removed from the bastions and battlements, and evacuated 
the palace. Kot a single soul was left in attendance on the Emperor, 
except I^tiqad Khan, Zafar Khan and two or three eunuchs. The Waz- 
ir took up his position in the house known as the Peshkhanah of the 
late JaTar Khan,^ which bad been lately vacated by Samsam-ud-daulab ; 
while the tliree Rajahs were sent to occupy the office-rooms of the 
Revenue {dnvanz) and of the chamberlain’s (khansaman) departments. 
The keys of the Privy Council chamber (I)mdn-l'’MLG§), of the sleeping 
room, and of the Hall of Justice were sent for; and the doors of the 
palace and the gates of the fort were confided to men trusted by the 
Sayyads ; troops were hidden in the antechambers {jilau-Mkanali) and the 
palace was guarded on all sides.^ 

1 Kara Baj, Thratnamah^ 16b, Kamwar Khan, 190, 191, Mirza Mnhaminad, 452. 

S Klmsbhal Caiid, 413b, states that Qutb-uhraulk went to the Haiyat Bagh. 
This is more usually called the Haiyat Ba^sh. It was a garden occupying the 
north-west corner of the Lai QUa‘h or palace, (see Carr Stephens, p. 216, plan)* 
The JaTar Khan here referred to is, no doubt, the man who died in 1080 H. (1669- 
1670). He was the son-in-law of Asaf Khan, see Af-aLH, I., 151, 531, II., 729. 

® Khafi Khan, II, 807 ; Kamwar Khan. 192 ; Mirza Muhammad, 462, 
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About middays leaving Saif-ud-din ‘Ali Kban in cbarge of bis bag- 
gage, Husain ‘All Kbao entered the city attbe bead of 30,000 or 40,000 
horsemen and a well equipped artillery, bringing with bim the supposed 
prince, seated on an elephant in a canopied bowdab, and heralds run- 
ning before him proclaiming bis titles. Husain ‘All proceeded 

to the mansion known as the Baralidarl of the late Amir-ul-umari, 
Sbiistab Kban,i which bad been granted to bim early in Farru^slyar’s 
reign. The Mahratta horsemen drew up at the gates of the palace and 
in the adjoining lanes of the city. Outside the palace, during the 
whole of that day, not a soul bad the remotest suspicion of any hostile 
movements. The first inkling of any fresh disagreement was obtained 
between sunset and evening prayer-time. I^tiqad Khan was seen to 
come out of the Dhoan-j^khas, his limbs trembling from fright, scram- 
ble into the first palanquin he could find, and make off to his house. 
Soon afterwards, Karm Cand, an agent employed at the court, wrote 
to those outside that all the Sayyads’ demands had been complied with, 
including the degradatioti of I‘tiqad Khan to the rank that he had held 
in ‘Alamglr’s reign. This news at once spread agitation and anxiety 
throughout the city. All night long Qutb-ul-mulk and Maharajah 
Ajit Singh remained in the palace, and Husain ‘Ali Khan in his own 
mansion.^ 

What had happened within the palace must now he told. After 
much discussion Qutb-ul-mulk, at a time between midday and afternoon 
prayer, presented himself before the Emperor. Qutb-ul-mulk at once 
repudiated Earrukhsiyar’s preferred compromise, by which I‘tiqid Khan 
and his other friends were to act as the deputies of the Sayyads and 
their nominees. From the first, Quth-ui-mulk had objected to the ap- 
pointment as Kazir of the harem of anyone not a eunuch. Ftiqad Kb.an 
was removed from that office, which was made over to a eunuch, Mabal- 
dar Khan. Next, the wazir expatiated on the base return given for bis 
and his brothers services, bringing up again the secret instructions to 
Baud Kban, and similar letters sent to Rajab Sabu, Mahratta, and 
others, all of which the Sayyads bad in their possession. The Emperor’s 
repeated appeals : Why does not my brother, the Amir-ul-umara, 
bring to me the suppositious prince,” passed entirely unheeded. In the 
course of this conversation Farruttsiyar lost his temper and was over- 
come with anger; both sides were thus led to the use of abusive 

^ Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of ‘Alamgir Auraugzeb, died at Agrah in tlie 
middle of 1105 H. (1695), (Jf-24-i7. II, 709 and T-’i-Mv.^ammadt.) His house stood 
on the edge of the Bhih-nahr or canal, opposite the hahor gate of the palace, 
( Muhammad Qasim, 236). 

^ Khali' Khan. ..II.. 807. K^m Kajf ^I'bratndmah, 66a. Shiii Das, 25a. 
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language and harsli expressions, things being said which had better been 
left unsaid. In his I’age Farrnkhsiyar shouted ; “ If I am a true son of 
‘Azim-iisli'shan and a real descendant of the Lord of the Conjunctions 
“ (i.e. Tainiur), I will impose i*etribution for these uncalled-for deeds 
and this unmeasured audacity. I will have the lands of the Barhah 
ploughed by asses, and mice thrust into the trousers of their women.”^ 
Qutb-ul-mulk grew furious, and venting his wrath in disrespectful 
words, left the Bnodn-LMkfts for the guard-room {fesliMkanah) of the 
Dlwan-l-^ala^ and turned out seven hundred of 1‘tiqad Khan’s horsemen 
who were still on guard at the Khizrl, or ivater-gate of the palace, and 
the rest of Ajit Singh’s men. He saw now that if they were to save 
themselves, extremities must be resorted to, for as Sa’di has said ; 
** When a snake touches the foot of the villager, he withdraws it and 
“ breaks the snake’s head with a stone.”^ As soon as the minister had 
left his presence, Farrukhsiyar turned upon I^tiqad Khan and poured 
out on him angry abuse and reproach. We are told that I‘tiqad Khan 
had ventured to object to delivering the keys of the gate to the 
Sayyads. This aroused Farrul^siyar’s anger, and turning to him he 
exclaimed : 0 wretched man 1 all this calamity has come on me by 

“ reason of you. This moment, when I am a prisoner in tlieir haiids^ 
you choose as the time for giving contrary advice.” The Emperor 
ordered him to be turned out of the palace. I‘tiqad Khan, seeing that 
things had assumed for him a diferent complexion, hurried away to 
his own dwelling, as already stated.^ 

Farrul^siyar now began to cool, and addressing Zafar Khan said 
‘‘ Bring hack ‘Abdullah Khan by any means you can ; I will do all that) 
“ he demands.” Zafar Khan replied : “ The opportunity has been lost : 
“the only thing is for your Majesty to go to him in person.” Far- 
rulisiyar refused. Then full of mingled rage and fear, he quitted the 
window of the Privy Audience Chamber and entered the female apart 
ments. The queens and the concubines crowded round him, the Turk! : 
and Habshi women were told off to guard the doors, and the night was 
passed “in supplication and lamentation before the throne of the 
Eternal.” Qutb-ul-mnlk had turned Zafar Khan out of the fort, and 

1 ‘ Ibratnama\ Kam IlaJ, 66a. Yoking donkeys in a plongk and driving tliem 
over tke ruins of a captured £ori> was a well-known practice. jSee Elliot ** Supp. 
Gloss. ” under Gadhe M hal^ or Donkey plough. The practice was known to the 
Tamils in early times, see Dr. G. N. Pope's article in E. A. S. Journal, April, 1899, 
p. 252 : “ Asses are yoked to plough up the soil with spears, while worthless plants 
“ are sown on the foundations. Thus rages the conquering king." 

* Az an mar bar raH mnad^ Mh tarsad^ sar-a$k ra ba-kobad ha^sang. 

^ Kaui Eaj. ^Ihratnamahi 66a. jKhafi Khan. II, 807, Yahya Khan, 124b, Muham- 
mad Qasim, 237. 
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placed his own sentries to guard the Privy Audience Chamber or DiwBn- 
Mmah. One of the most curious incidents in this confused drama, was 
a despairing attempt by Farrukhsi y ar to secure the aid of AJit ing i. 

He wrote: ‘‘Tlie east side of the palace, towards the damn ah, is not 
“guarded; if you can, despatch there some of yonr men, so that may 
“ get out and make off somewhere or another/ He ga¥e this note to a 
eunuch, who thrust it into his pocket, and succeeding^ by a tlmusan 
wiles in eluding the vigilance of the guards, placed it in the ^ 

hand. The Eajah replied that the proper time had gone by, wlia 
could he do now ? Some even say that he sent on the original letter to 
‘Abdullah Khan. The wazir called at once for Cura, dat, to whom was 
assigned a post on the river bank below the octagonal bastion oi the. 
forth On every roof sat the Sayyads^ men with loaded wall-pieces 
ready to fire. In short, “such close guarding was carried out and sue 
“ care taken, that not even the gentle breeze could find a ^^7 
“ out of the fort.’’ In every lane and street of the city the on cry wa 
heard that the Emperor had been deposed. No food ^ 

repose taken ; the night passed in fear and expectation. ^ , 

sanguine believed that in the morning Rajah Jai Singh maici 

in from Sarae Sahil in the one direction, and Sarbnland — an rom 
Sarae Mihr Parwar in the other; and by their united forces 
rescue Parru'^siyar out of his enemies’ hands, and rep ace im o 

throne. S8 .— The Last Day oe the Reign. 

At last the fateful morning dawned of the 
(28th February, 1719). Only an hour or an hour-and-a-ha a ® 5 

break, a great disturbance arose in the city. Mnljamma min — _ ’ 

Gin, Bahfdur, and Zakariya Qaa (son of 

desire apparently of Husain ‘ All were on t eii ^ omwd 

of their MnAals to attend the Sayyad’s Ab the crowd of 

Mahrattas in the streets and lanes near the fort impede t eu ^ 

the Murals began to push them forcibly on one side, and open ^ ^ _ 

for the^wo Mbs and their retinue. Having in the Dakhin felt for 
many a year the weight of the right arm, the^ Mahrattas as^ soo^ as 
they saw their Mughals’ faces, fled like a flock of sheep before a pack of 

I This bastion, the Samam barj, is the central ° 

fort (see OaiT Stephens, p. 216, plan), lu places we have musamman, . ., 

"'T£;nwar Khan, 192, who got his facts from Zafar ^an, T-’raM^ 

present himself. ~Shiu Das, 25a. Kh-shral Oand. 413b, f 

S Kam Eaj. 66, Zakariya fflan was approaching the palace from the direoti n 

of Bazar Kliannm. 

" " "f. i.'44 
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wolves. So overcome with fear were they, ; that with no man pursuing, 
they allowed the bazar idlers— butchers, washermen, and scavengers— 
to relieve them of their horses and spears. Things came to such a pass 
that the BhatiyarinSy or women attendants belonging to the public same 
in Mu gh alpurah, seized each the bridle reins of some five of these 
Rawat^ horsemen, and by hitting them 'with sticks or throwing bricks 
at them, unhorsed them in spite of their dances, stripped them, and 
killed them. In their panic the men lifted neither, hand nor foot to 
defend themselves, but crept like mice into any doorway or passage 
that they could find. They were killed as if they were dogs or cats. 
It was enough for a shopkeeper to stand up, and with a sign or a frown 
to demand the surrender of their arms. Calling out, Are hap ! Are hap / 
and throwing away their straight Dakhani swoi'ds® and their shields, the y 
stood on one leg with a straw between their lips, and besought mercy, 
saying Naho ! Nakol^ Two or three leaders of repute lost their lives, 
among them the chief Santa, who commanded some five or six thousand 
horsemen. From the gate of the fort to the entrance of the hunting 
preserve, and the Market {mandavz) and the Takiyah of Majnun Shah, 
a distance of three or four kos, bodies were to be seen in every direc- 
tion. The slain included many men who, from the darkness of their 
complexion, had been mistaken for Mahrattas. All the dftdhgtr, a kind 
of standard which the Mahrattas carry as a mark of honour, one to 
every fifteen or twenty horsemen, had disappeared.^ The lining of 
their saddles was ripped open, the plundered gold and jewels hidden 
there were taken, and the bags of coin collected from villages in 
Rajah Jai Singh’s country, were extracted from their -waist-cloths. 
It was estimated that 1,500 to 2,000 Mahrattas lost their lives on that 
day.^ This, the first armed Mahratta appearance at Dihli, wherein 
forty years’ time they were to be lords and masters, was not of happy 
augury. They were not accustomed to street fighting and were, no 

1 Eawat (hero, chief), is used here by the Mahomedau historian as a synonym 
for inferior Hindus, mere rustics, or in other words “ beggars on horseback. ” 

S Muhammad Qasim, 244. The custom known as Ddnt'tinJcdf or straw 
between teeth, ” expressive of abject sabmission, Elliot, “ Sapp, Gloss, 252 ; Are 
hap father!’' an exclamation of sudden terror; “ iVa&o, iVa?l*o'’ = Dakhim for 
“ Bo not, do not,” Kam Raj, 66, and J. Shakespear, 2078. 

^ See Bloohmaim, Ain^ I, 50. It was a sort of iax'g© fan of oval shape at the 
end of a long handle. ' 

B Grant Buff, 199, and Briggs, 178, say 1,600: Warid, l5Sa, 2,000. Khafi 
Khan, II, 811, says he himself was present as a spectator, and gives the number as 
1,500 ; Mirza Mu^mmad has 3,000 to 4,000 ; Kam llaj, 66, four hundred. 
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doubt, overtaken by irresistible panicl Kbafi Kban draws tbe moral 
that tbis disgraceful rout was a special interposition of Providence. 
For, if it bad not happened, would they not, for ages to come, bave 
boasted that they bad gone to Dihli, tbe imperial capital, and there 
deposed and imprisoned the Emperor of Hindustan? If EZhafi Kban^ 
poor man, bad lived a little longer, be would have seen events tbat 
turned sucb a boast into no more than tbe sober trntli ! 

During this outbreak reports spread tbat, on learning tbe intention 
to seize Parrnttsiyar, Maharajah Ajit Singh, unable to restrain himself 
any longer, bad plunged a dagger into Qutb-ul-mulk several times, 
and bad despatched him. Although everybody knew that, except tbe 
Sayyads’ partisans, there was no one in the fort, and therefore no 
one likely to do such an act, people were ready, in the confusion and 
uproar, to believe that anything was possible. It was confidently 
asserted that Mzamul-mulk bad come out to rescue bis sovereign, but be 
was far too prudent to make any such attempt. He stood with bis Mugbals 
in the enclosure of the Fruit Market until be beard tbat Farrnkb* 
slyar bad been seized, and thereupon withdrew to his house. Other 
nobles who still clung to Farrukbsiyar’s cause, appeared in the 
streets and turned towards the palace, prepared to fight their way to 
it. These were Ptiqad Khan, Mir Mushrif,^ Islam Kbian, Mukblis Khan. 
Munfim Khan, Sayyad Salabat Khan and Saifullab Khan, Bakbsbl. 
with some of the Wald ShMln\ Samsam-ud-daulah did not appear in 
person, but sent his men. Manohar, captain of artillery, with two or 
three thousand of the emperor’s artillery, also took the field. This 
group advanced as far as the Dihli gate of the fort and the square of 
the late Sa’dullah Khan, just south of that gate. A gh ar Khan with 
his Mughals also appeared on the west side of the fort, in front of the 
Lahori gate, and wished to take part in the resistance to the Sayyads, 
But the gates were shut in his face and he was obliged to beat a 
retreat. In another direction, that of tbe Oandnl Gauk, appeared 
Ghazi-nd-din Khan ( A^mad Beg) and Sadat Khan, the emperor’s 
father-in-law. 

The Sayyads advanced their artillery from its position near the 
imperial stables, and threw several shot from rahkalahs and dhamkahs 

i Warid, 158a, Muliammad Qasim, 244 5 Ehafi Khan, II, 811, 814 s Mirza Muhani® 
mad, 453 5 Kamwar Khan, 193. 

^ Mir Mnshrif, once Daroghah of artillery in Hnsain * AH Khan’s service, had 
been lately taken into the Emperor’s employ (Khafi Khan, II, 812). Having qiiar« 
relied with ^nsain ‘Ail Khan, he left the Dakhin, and arrived at Dihli on the 26th 
Eabi* II, 1130 H. (28th March, 1718). 
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in the direction of their assailants, and more than once the cannon ovei’ 
the Dihli gate were discliarged against the men debouching from the 
Faiz Bazar ; while Sa,jyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, the Sayyads’ 
held the Dihli gate.^ The fight went on for forty minutes. Sadat 
Khan had pushed on as far as the Cahuirah or Police Office in the 
Candni Oauk, where he received gunshot and sword wounds which forced 
him to retire.^ His son, a youth, was made a prisoner and taken to 
Pnsain ‘All Khan. Ghazi-ud-din Khan (A^mad Beg) fought his best, 
but be had no disciplined troops, and the few followers that he led, 
after interchanging a blow or two with the other side, took to their 
heels. He, too, not being reinforced by other nobles, was forced in the 
end to beat a retreat to his house, fighting as he went. 

About midday the news spread that Karrukhsiyar was a prisoner, 
and that another prince had been raised to the throne. Then the drums 
beat wibliin the palace to announce the new reign. In spite of this, the 
opposing nobles stood their ground and resisted until the afternoon. 
When at) last they saw that there was no further hope of success, and 
as the saying is, “to beat cold iron is profitless,^’ they dispersed full of 
apprehension to their homes. The disturbance now ceased. From 
the square (cauk) of Sa^dullah Khan to the Dihli gate the houses were, 
plundered ; while the imperial stables which suiTOunded the palace 
were set on lire, and some of the lioi^ses were burned. With these 
exceptions the city did not suffer.® 

Section 39. — PARRuimsiYAE is Made a Prisoner and Deposed. 

From early dawn on the 9th Eabi‘ II, (28th February, 1719) 
Qutb-ul-mulk continued to send messengers to persuade Farrukhslyar 
to come out and take his seat on the throne as usual. Farrukhslyar 
refused absolutely to set foot outside the female apartments. Indeed, 
he made use of some very florid language. He swore that, by the blood 
of Taimur, the world-conqueror, which flowed in his veins, he would so 
scourge these rebels, that for years to come their fate should be a tale 
on the people’s tongue, and a warning to traitors intending to follow 
their example. Qutb-ul-mulk knew not what further pretext to devise 
to win his consent to reappear, in order that dii^ections might issue for 

I For Faiz Bazar, DihH gafce of fort, Oauk Sa‘daUah see Carr Stephens, 

244», 245 246, 247. Sa‘dullah Khan, Wazzr of Shahjahan, died 2nd Janaadi II, 1066, 
H, (l7th April, 1656), K-wMT, II, 448. 

S Sadat Khan died the same night; of these wonnds. 

S Mirza Mniiiammad 455 ; ^afi Khan, II, 809, 812, 813 j Ahmil4^Mionoa(fin^ 144b, 
l45a ; Mubammad Qasim, 245 j Kamwar Kh^n, 194 5 Kara Baj, 66b, 67a ; Shiii 
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the degradation and seizure of the Sayyads^ enemies. Then arose the 
outbreak in the streets and urgent messages arrived from Husain ‘Ali 
Khan. It was plain that force must be resorted to.^ 

During the night Parru^siyar had hidden somewhere or another 
in one of the small rooms or closets of the palace. His guard was 
formed of the Qalmaq or Turk! women servants, armed with sword and 
{shield. It is said that during the night Qntb-ul-mulk, with the ap- 
proval of Sayyad Khan Jahan and Nawah Auliya, sent several mes- 
sages to his younger brother to the effect that, all the offices connected 
with the person of the sovereign being in their hands, it did not much 
matter if they maintained the throne, the crown, and the coinage un- 
touched in PaiTu]^siyar’s name. Seated in consultation with Husain 
‘Ali Hban, were Ikhlas Khan, Sayyad Hashim ‘Ali !|^an, and most 
important of all, Muhammad Amin Khan. For the time being the last- 
named had declared himself openly on the side of the Sayyads, because 
of his anger with ITarrulffisiyar for sending him. against his will to 
Malwah, and then refusing him an audience upon his unauthorized 
return to Dihli. It is said that when Husain ‘Ali Khiau and Muham- 
med Amin Khan first met, the foi*mer changed colour, thinking that 
the mail was his enemy. But he recovered his equanimity as soon as 
his visitor addressed him thus : “ 0 Kawab, why have you not ere this 
“finished with this son of a Kashmiri. You must write a note asking 
“ the elder Nawab to depose him.” The three men now united in call- 
ing for Parrukhsiyar’s removal. The favourable moment, they said, 
would never recur ; if not taken advantage of, ‘ their lives were lost. 
Besides, had not Parrulffisiyar forfeited all right to the throne by his 
want of discretion and his promotion of low fellows While this 
discussion was in progress a note arrived from Sam§am-ud-daulah 
urging them to delay no longer, but seat another emperor on the 
throne. Husain ‘Ali Khan sent an answer to his brother’s letter in 
these terms : “If you cannot do the business, come out of the palace 
and let me enter, and I will settle it.” Within the palace Maharajah 
AJit Singh also urgently importuned for the deposition of Parrukh- 
siyar ; and it was decided that one of the imprisoned scions of the 
house of Taimur should be brought forth and placed upon the throne. 
There is a local tradition among the Sayyads of Barhah that someone 

I Warid, 157b, Khafi ^an, 813, 814, ]aushhai Oand, 4l3b, 414a. 

S Khushhal Cand states that a Mahsarnamah or Declaration, for the deposition 
of Earrukhslyar was drawn up, and then signed and sealed by all except a few of 
the nobles. It was brought to AJit Singh on the last day, and things having gone 
so far, he had no help for it and signed also. 
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proposed to set aside the imperial house al together, the throne being 
transferred to one of the two brothers.^ This would have been in 
accordance with Eastern precedent, where the successful rebel usually 
claims the crown as the prize of victory. And the virtues of the 
Mu gh al line as an instrument of rule being obviously expended, it 
would probably have been better, in most ways, if the sovereignty had 
been usurped by a newer and more vigorous family. Probably the 
difficulty, an insurmountable one as it proved, was to decide which 
brother should reign, neither being ready to give way to the other.® 

A consultation was held in order to select a prince, and the lot 
fell upon Prince Bedar Dil, son of Bedar Bakht, grandson of ‘Alaragir, 
who was known as having the best understanding among all the princes. 
By the time that this had been decided, the outbreak in the city, as we 
have already related, had occurred. The case seemed urgent and tlie 
greatest haste was made. Qutb-ul-mulk sent his own master of the 
ceremonies, Qadir Dad Khan, and a number of the Jodhpur Rajah’s 
personal attendants, or Bhandaris^^ to brixig out the prince selected. 
When these messengers arrived at the door of the prince’s dwelling, 
where also wei^e assembled the sons of Prince Rafi^-ush-shan, the 
women jumped to the conclusion that, having made Farrakhsiyar a 
prisoner, the Sayyads had now sent men to slay all the princes of the 
royal house, and thus make clear their own way to the throne. Under 
tliis impression, they barred the door, locked it on the inside, and hid 
the prince in a store -cupboard. In vain the messengers called out : 
“ We have come to escort Prince Bedar Dil, and place him on the 
throne.” Kot a word was listened to, and the men wei’e repelled with 
sticks and stones. As there was no possibility of searching or delaying 
longer, for the danger that the rioters in the street might get the 
upper hand increased every moment, the Kawab ordered a band of 
men with hatchets to break in tlie door. On forcing an entrance, their 
first effort was to find the particular prince who had been named to 
sit upon the throne. Bat his mother wept and wailed beyond measure, 
nor could they find the key of the store-room. In despair, they turned 
towards the sons of Rafi^ush-ghan, and out of them picked Rafi^-ud- 
darajat. Although he was the youngest of the three, in intelligence 

i The traditional account is that the idea was broached by Jalal Khan of 
Jalalabad (Muzafiarnagar district). But he was dead j it might have been sugges- 
ted, however, by his second son, Dindar Khan, who was present at Dihli. 

^ Kara Baj, 67a ; Gabya Khan. 125a j Muhammad Qasim, Lahori, 339 ; Khushbar 
Oand, 413b j AhwdUi^^Khawmn^ 145b, 146a, 

s Mhanddrl; k. house-steward, treasurer, purveyor (Shakespear, 411). 
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and judgment lie was found to excel his brothers. This youth was 
brought as he had been found, wearing his ordinary clothes, his only 
ornament being a necklace of pearls, taken by Qatb-ul-mulk from his 
own neck. The Fawab holding one hand and Ajit Singh the other^ 
they seated him straightway on the jewelled peacock throne, which 
two days before had been brought oat into the Llwan-i-^ dm iov, 
celebration of the Naimz^ or vernal festival. Those present offered 
their gifts, as is usual upon a fresh accession. Then, under the super- 
vision and control of Na.j rn-ud-din ^Ali Khan, Rajah Ratn Cand, Rajah 
Bakht Mall and Dindar ^an, son of Jalai XhLan,^ at the head of a 
number of Afghans, were sent into the female apartments to arrest the 
deposed emperor.^ 

These men, some four hundred altogether, rushed tumultuously 
into the imperial apartments. A number of the women seized weapons 
and tried to resist ; some were slain and some wounded. The weeping 
and lamentation of the ladies passed unheeded. The door of the small 
room where he was hiding having been broken in, the wretched 
Farrukhslyar, despairing of life, came out armed with sword and 
shield, and dealt several blows at the stony-hearted ruffians. In that 
dire extremity these fruitless and untimely efforts availed him nothing 
His mother, his wife, his daughter and other ladies grouped themselves 
around him and tried to shelter him. The shrieking women were 
pushed on one side with scant ceremony. The men surrounded him 
and hemmed him in ; they then laid hold of him by the hand and neck, 
his turban fell off, and with every mark of indignity he was dragged 
and pushed from his retreat. It is said that Hafiz-ullah Khan, (sub- 
sequently known as Murtaza Khan) and Murid Khan,^ in order to in- 
gi^atiate themselves with Qutb-ul-mulk, went with those hard-hearted 
men, thus in one moment wiping out . the loyal services done to the line 
of Taimur, for more than a century past, by their grandfather and 
father, and at the same time oblivious of their having been themselves 

1 t.e,, Jalal Khan of Jalalabad, parganah Tbanah Bhawan, Khafi Khan. II. 
814, speaks also of one man (not named) ‘‘ son of Salabat ^an, Rohela.®^ Possibly 
this is a copyist’s mistake, having been written in place of 

3 Khafi Khan, 814, 816. ... . 

S Kamwar Khan, p. 194, Hafiz-nllah Khan received the title of Mnrta^a Khan 
on the 29fch Sha‘ban IISIH, and was made deputy of the Mir Atash f Kamwar Khan 
206). He was a Husaini Sayyad, his name being llafiz-uliah, son of Mirza Shak- 
rullah, entitled Murtaza Khan (d. 1123 H. 1711-12). He died at Shahjahanabad on 
the 6th Jamadi n, 161 H. (2nd June, 1748) aged 63 years T-i-Mhdi. Murid man 
was rewarded with the appointment of Daroghah of the Mace-bearers on the day 
C29th Sha'ban). 
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tlie fallen man*s companions and confidants. It was pitiful to see tliis 
strong man, perhaps the handsomest and most powerfolly-bnilt of 
Babar^s race that had ever occupied the throne, dragged bareheaded 
and barefooted, subjected at every moment to blows and the vilest 
abuse, into the Bltom-i'-Mkas to the presence of Qntb-ul-mulk, The 
Nawab opened his pen box, took out a needle used by him for applying 
colljriuin (stmnah) to his eyes, and giving it to one of the men, ordered 
them to throw down their prisoner and blind him. Whatever was 
found in the female apartments and storehouses, or on the people of the 
bareni — cash, clothes, gold, silver and copper vessels, ornaments and 
jewels — all was taken, nay, even the slave girls and the concubines were 
appropriated.^ 

After the needle had been passed through his eyes, FarruMisiyar 
was imprisoned in the room over the Tirpoliya, or triple gate within the 
fortress. It was the place to which common malefactors were sent, and 
had already witnessed the death of Jahandar Shah seven years before. 
It was a bare, dark, unfurnished hole, containing nothing but a bowl for 
food, a pot of water for ablutions, and a vessel with some drinking 
water. On reaching it he is reported to have quoted the lines : 

Like a cypress in decay, 

Such a king in such slavery/^® 

Section 40. — Death of BAERUKHSivAii. 

Although it involves a slight break in the exact chronological 
order, it seems better to carry on Farrakhsiyar\s story to his cruel and 
dishonoured end. The captivity he was held in appears to have been 
unnecessarily strict, and many anecdotes connected with it have been 
handed down. A few days after his accession, the new emperor, RaB*- 
ud-darajat, sent a eunuch to inquire about his predecessor^ s condition. 
Farrukhsiyar invoked a blessing on his head, and sent back the lines— 

Be not taken by the gardener’s deceit, 0 nightingale, 

. Ere this I, too, had my nest in this garden.^ 

t On this occasion Warid has the following lines: — 

Qddira 

Mmd! qudrat tu ddrlf harchih Mkwdhi an Jmnty 
Murdah ra jm ham tu hal^sh^ mndah rd murddn Jciint 
Harth4^$hShm tu sitdmy nan hunt, 

% Gunm sarv m dar sar-afgandaglf 

Oxmln $hdh rd dar cunm Hndagk Mirza Muhammad, 461; EhaH Khan. 

8 A% fareh^-'bdglthdn ^dfil ai ^andaVtb : 
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Other verses attributed to him during his imprisonment are : 

A heart is mad with wioe, give it wine, 

It is consumed with fire, give it fire. 

To him who asks the state of my heart, 

Breathe but a sigh, give that as answer.^ 

Even the Sayj^ad soldiers who formed the guard set over him grieved to 
see ho w he was treated. For instance, during four or five days at a time, 
he would be deprived of water for necessary ablutions. Unsuitable 
food had brought on diarrhoea, and having no water, he was forced to 
tear of£ pieces from his clothes to cleanse himself. Day and night he 
had passed his time in reciting the Quran, which he knew by heart. 
Even this distraction was denied him, for in his polluted state, it was 
unlawful to recite the words of the holy volume. 

It is believed that, although a needle had been passed through his 
eyes, Farruldisiyar was still able to see. In spite of ail that had hap- 
pened, he was still eager for power and believed his restoration possible. 
He made repeated overtures to the Sayyads, promising to leave all 
power in their hands, if they would only release him and replace him 
on the throne. Then lie tried to win over ‘Abdullah Khan, Afghan, one 
of his jailors. He promised this man the rank of Haft Hazari (7000) 
after he should have conducted him iu safety to Rajah Jai Singh. The 
Af gh an betrayed him to the Sayyads. People in the city spread 
about the story that Taliavvur Khan, wUla shahi, Ruhullali Khan {son 
of Khanahzad Khan) and many others were coming with Raja Jai 
Singh at the head of a mighty army to deliver the captive. Popular 
rumour asserted that Farrukhsiyar could still see, and that in secret 
conclave the two brothers had repented, and would replace the deposed 
sovereign on the throne. After doing this, they would resign place and 
office, assume the garb of meudioants, and return to Birhali, or make a 
pilgrimage to the holy places. This was openly spoken of. Then 
Ha^im ‘All Khan. Dakhini, said ' secretly to Husain ‘Ali Qian, “I 

PesTi az In ma ham dar ashydne ddshtem* 

Warid, 158b. But in B. M. Oriental 1828, fo. 28, the words are slightly di 
ferenfc. 

I DU mast -i-sliamh ast^ sharab-ash ha dahed, 

!Khft-'ka7'dah’'i‘dtash asU Mash ha dahed, 

Har has hih %l afyjodl-i-diUi~md jpnrsad 
Ahl ha-lah di'edj 0 jawah-’-ash ha-dahed. 

Mirdt4-dftdb~numd^ B.M. Add!., 16,697, fol. 216a. In Baydn4‘Wdq%^ p. 175, 
and Oladwitt, p, 194, the words are difierent. 

J.' I. 45 
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“salute your lordship : Disease is dealt with in one of two ways — yon 
“ either bear it, or remove the afflicted part. But once yon have resort- 
“ ed to treatment, thei^e is no hope of recovery till the offending piin- 
“ ciple is expelled.’’ The Sayyads then made up their mind to remove 
Farrakhsiyar. They sent for Sidi Yisiu I£han (son of Sidi Qasim, 
Fiilad Khan, once KotwUl of Dilili), and after promising him a reward 
said : “ Farriil^slyar took your father’s life wifehoat cause, yon have 
“ a legal right of retaliation, ^ pat your hand on your dagger and slay 
“ him.” The young man refused. Had not his father and his family 
been the slaves of that royal house ? To kill a master who for some 
supposed fault took a slave’s life, was not permissible. 

As no one else was willing, they were forced to act themselves. 
They began by supplying Farrul^siyar with bitter and oversalted 
dishes, but without effect. Slow poison was then tried for a time. 
Farrukhsiyar now made use of violent language, and cursed the 
Sayyads in the most virulent terms. Their patience being at an end, 
they sent executioners into the prison to strangle their victim. In 
spite of a violent resistance, these men effected their purpose, beating the 
ex-emperor on tlie hands till he let go the strap tiiat they had tied round 
his neck. To make sure, he was stabbed several times in the abdomen. 
This happened- on the night between the 8tli and 9th Jamadi II, 1131 
H. {27th-28fch April, 1719), There is a somewhat apocryphal story told 
in the Siyar-ul-muta^akhk^irm as to the mode of Farrukhslyar’s death, 
hy which the direct blame for it is removed from the shoulders of the 
Sayyads. Farrukhsiyar is supposed to have evaded his guardians and 
made an attempt to escape. He passed from one terrace roof to 
another, and was already at some distance before his absence was 
detected. The Af gh an officer in charge searched for his prisoner, found 
him hiding in the shadow of a wall, and brought him back, ending by 
giving him an unmerciful beating. Farrukhsiyar, stung to the quick 
by this disgrace, ran at the wall, dashed his head against it, and frac- 
tured his skull. The evidence for this story seems insufficient, and the 
author’s animus, as Sayyad and Shi‘a defending other Sayyads and 
Silicas, is sufficiently obvious hei'e as elsewhere.® 

On the following day, lOth Jamadi II, 1131 H, (29th April, 1719), 
the body was thrown down on a mat within the fort for purposes of 

1 Qim§, 

2 Persian tost, I., 42 5 “Seir/* I,, 160; Briggs, 187, Muliaramad Qasim, 259, 

II, 819. In the BayanA-wagi/ ’poison is alleged; tlie passage 
reads thus in Gladwin, 194: “ A few days after, l^’arruldxaiyar was destroyed by 
poison : in order tc be sure be was dead, they cub the soles of his feet, and then 
buried him,’* 
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identification, and tiie blackness of the face showed that Farmkhsijar 
had been strangled ; there were also several cuts and wounds to be seen. 
The body was then prepared for the grave and the bier brought out. 
Dilawar ‘All Khan, paymaster of Husain ‘All Khan’s household, and 
Sayyad ‘Ali Khan, brother of ‘Abdullah Khan’s paymaster, were sent to 
carry out the burial rites. They were followed by all the eunuchs, some 
of the mansabdarsy and a part of the state equipage. When the body 
was brought to the Akbarabadi mosque,^ it was received by 15,000 
to 20,000 men from the camp and bazars. After recital of the prayers 
over the dead, ‘Abdul Ghiafur lifted the corpse and carried it out, to the 
acGorapanimeiit of weeping and wailing from the crowd. As the procession 
passed, lamentations arose from every roof and door. Men and women, old 
and yong, rich and poor, shed tears for the departed emperor and cursed 
his oppressors. The streets and lanes were rendered impassable by the 
crowds. The rabble and the mendicants, who had received alms from 
Farrukhsiyar, followed his hier, rending their garments and throwing 
ashes on their heads, and as it passed, the women on the roofs raised 
their cry of mourning, and fiung stones and bricks upon the servants 
and officers of the Say j ads. The body was deposited in the crypt of 
Hnmayun’s tomb, in the place where a few years before the body of 
Farruldislyar’s father, ‘Azim-ush-shan, had rested before its departure 
for Aurangabad. The bread and the copper coins, brought for distribu- 
tion to the poor, were rejected by the crowd with scorn ; and on the third 
day, the rabble and professional beggars assembled on the platform 
where the body had been washed, and there cooked and distributed a 
large quantity of food, and until day dawned sang funeral laments/^ 

For, many a day, no beggar deigned to appeal for charity to any 
passing noble who had been concerned in Farrukhsiyar’s death. Zafar 
Khan’s liberal gifts of bread and sweetmeats were far famed j but these, 
too, were refused. The beggars said that in their mouths was still the 
iiavour of the kindnesses bestowed by the martyred Emperor, adding, 
“ May he he poisoned who takes a morsel bearnng upon it the mark of 
those men.” They made collections from artisans and shopkeepers, and 
distributed alms of food every Thursday at Humayun’s tomb. If any 
great noble passed along the roads or through the bazars, they pursued 
him with shouts and harsh reproaches. Especially was this the case 
with regard to Maharajah Ajit Singh and his followers, so that they 
were forced to reach darbar by the most out-of-the-way routes. The 


i It stands in the Faix bazar, that is, on the road from the Bihli gat© of th 
fort to the South or Dihli gat© of the city. 

^ ^ Khaf i ghin, Up, 820 j Kimwar Khan. 200 ; Mntiammad Qasim, 260.^ 
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Eajpnfe raged inwardly, and fiercely laid Imncl on sw^orcl or dagger 
But wliQ- can fight a whole people? At lengbli, several spoon- sellers 
and bazar touts having been killed by the Rathors, the habit of abusing 
them was abandoned.^ ' 

Section 41.— The Conpuct of the Sayyads Considered. 

On few subjects does there seem to have been such violently con- 
tradictoiy views expressed as upon the conduct of the Sa3i'yads at this 
juncture. Writers who are tliemselves Bayyacls and Shi^as detend 
their action as the only coui’se that could have been pursued. But, as 
the two brothers soon fell from power and lost their lives, the partizans 
of their rivals and successors have not hesitated to denounce them, and 
hold them up to the execration of mankind, The two extremes are 
even embodied by rival poets in chronograms composed for the occa- 
sion. Mirza ‘Abdul Qadir, Bedil, wrote : 

Didst thou see what they did to the mighty king 

A hundred harsh and cruel deeds they did, unthinking : 

I asked Wisdom for the date. She answered ; 

“ The Sayyads behaved dialojaliy to their king.’’ 

To this Mir ‘Azmat-ullah, Bilgrami, BeMkabar, using the same 
form and rhymes, replied ; 

To the infirm monarch they did "what they ought, 

What a physician should do, that they did ; 

By light of Wisdom’s lamp this date was prescribed: 

“ The Sayyads treated him as the case required.”^ 

It is impossible, I think, to accept to the full either conclusion. To 
none but extreme believers in the divinity that doth liedge a king, will 
it, seem wrong to have removed from power such a w^orthless thing as 
FarrulAsiyar. But the way of doing what had become almost a neces- 
sity was unduly harsh, too utterly regardless of the personal dignity of 
the fallen monarch. Blinding a deposed king was the fixed usage ; for 

I Mulmmmad Qasim, 262. 

S Dldl hih cah ha slidli'i’girdml lca7*dand, 

Bad joT‘ 0 ‘jafd %i rdli-i-T^dmi hardand ; 

TdrlMi cii az Khirad ha^tistam, far-mM : 

^dddt ha-ue namaJc-hardml Icardand/^ (1131) 

S Ba fdiahA^salum an cah slidyad hardand, 

A% da$t4~b^aMm har cah hay ad hardand ; 

Ba qirdt-i-^iiad nusM^ah-i-tdiiM navisM jf 
^^ $dddt dawd^sh an cah; h dyad hardmdF^ ^ (1131) 
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that tbe Sayjads are not specially to blame. But the seyerity of the 
subsequent confinement was excessive ; and the taking of the captive’s 
life was an extremity entirely uncalled for. As Shah iJ^awaz Kliin 
says, the Sayyads were' forced into action, by a regard for their own 
lives and honour. At the same time, as he points out, the nobler 
course would have been for them to have abandoned the struggle, jind 
contented themselves with some distant government, or they might 
liave quitted the service’ of the state and proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, ‘‘ But it is not in the power of mortal man to rise superior to 
that worst of evil passions, the love of power and place.” The pious 
Mahomedan consoles himself by the reflection that God in his good 
purposes saw fit to impose expiation on the two brothers, by their own 
speedy death and the destruction of all their power ; and thus in His 
mercy he allowed them to atone for whatever sin they had committed, 
and did not exclude them from fi.nal redemption. Their own violent 
deaths sufficed to save their souls.-^ 

Section 42. — ^Character op Faerussiyar. 

The most prominent element of Farrnkhsiyar’s character was 
weakness. He was strong neither for evil nor for good. Morallj^ it 
may foe indefensible to try and rid yourself, at the earliest moment, of 
the men to whom you owe your throne. But as a matter of practice 
and precedent it was otherwise. Many of his predecessors, including 
the greatest of them, Akbar, had been guilty of similar ingratitude 
Thus, according to the morality of his day and country, F arrukhsi y ar 
would have committed no exceptional crime by dismissing, or even 
killing the Sayyads. Previous rulers, however, men of vigour and 
resolution, when they found the greatness of some subject becoming 
dangerous to themselves, acted with promptitude and decision. The 
crisis was soon over, and though the individual might be destx’oyed 
the State did not, suffer. How different with Farrukhslyar ! Still, in 
spite of his inherent weakness, he might have shown himself amiable 
inoffensive; he might have left his powerful ministers to pursue 
peacefully their own way, contenting himself with the name, while they 
kept the reality of power. Instead of this, he was for ever letting 
I dare nob ” wait upon “ I would.” For seven years the State was in 
a condition of unstable eqaiiibrinm, and it is not too much to say that 
. Farrukhslyar prepared for himself the fate which finally overtook 
him. Feeble, false, cowardly, contemptible, it is impossible either to 
admire or regret him. According to Ehushhal Qaiid, Farrukhslyar 

i 802-3, I f 321, 344, 345. 
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ill tlie, sixth' year of his reign was forced, in consequence of the 
abscesses which troubled him, to submit to an operation that rendered 
him impotent. Physical degeneration, it is suggested, may have been 
one of the causes of the irresolution, and even cowardice, which lie 
displayed during the Onal struggle with the SayyadsJ 

His most amiable qualities were profuseness and liberality, which 
made him the darling of the lower orders* Among his personal habits 
two were especially marked — a fondness for fine clothes and for good 
horses. He loved gold-embroidered raiment edged with gold lace, such 
as tlie sovereign himself had never worn before. All the great nobles 
imitated him and began to wear what pleased their master. Thus he 
was at any rate mourned by the lace-sellers and the indigent. As for 
horses, he chose them with care, for their fine paces, their colour, and 
their great speed. Several thousand horses stood in his private stables, 
and a select number of them were tethered under the balcony -window 
of the room where he slept. Thus he was able from time to time to 
see them from this window, or the root of the palace. Even when in 
bed asleep, if a horse rose up and lay down two or three times, he 
would be roused and enquire the reason, calling both the animal and its 
groom by their names. The KhanscimUn or Lord Stew-ard had strict 
orders about their food. Once Muhammad Yar Khan, when holding 
that office, reported that the quantities issued were in excess of the 
regulations. Parrukhsiyar directed him to pa}^ up to the amount of one 
gold coin* a day for each of these horses, and not to report until that 
amount was exceeded,^ 

In the Aliivdil-i-Miaimqtn is a passage describing tbe early intimacy 
between Parrukhsiyar and Khan Daurau (Khwajah Asim), where we 
are told that the prince was passionately fond of wrestling, archery, 
horsemanship, polo-playing, and other soldierly exercises. His devotion 
to hunting and the chase is shown by the regularity with which, 
throughout his reign, he left Dihli to hunt or shoot in the imperial 
preserves situated at various distances round the city.*^ 

The only well-known edifice constructed in his reign was a third 
arch of marble to tlie mosque at the Qutb, added in 1130 H. It hears 
the inscription. 

Maurid-i-hitf 0 Hnayat slmd waJa-janah^ 

Khusrauj Farrukhstyar, shalian^ahH^ malik-i-nlcahy 

I ghiislihal Oand, 4I0a, 

* About sixteen rupees. 

8 KMsbhal Oand, 410a. 

4 fol. 49b. . 
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Sakht az rue iradat o zi msulchA^iHiqUd 
Masjid^i-zehd^hm^ o sijdah-gUhe shelch o ikdbb 
Ba saTQsh’'i- ghaih hatif gtift dar gosh-i-khirad 
8 cd-i4arlMk-i’hinaesli ; ^^hait-i-rahhi-umuslaj^h. ^^^ 

( 1130 ) 


APPENDIX 1. 

Reton of ParrukhsIyak. 

A. — Farriikhsiyar’ s age. 

Authorities differ miicli as to the year of Parriikhsiyar’s birth, nor 
do they altogether agree in the month or the day of the month. The 
earliest year is 1093 H., the latest 1098 H. The correct year ought to 
be determined, I think, by the two chronograms composed by Jiwan 
Ram, father of Xhushhal Cand. It is only fair to suppose that a man 
would not sit down to compose one of these poetical memorials, and 
then deliberately import into it an erroneous date. I therefore accept 
the year 1094 H. as correct ; while for the day and month, the best 
authority is the direct statement of Ijad, the court historian, namely, 
the 19th Ramazan. I cannot understand, however, how this writer 
came to give the year 1096 instead of 1094 H. M'irza Muhammad, who 
is nearly always to be trusted, gives an age at death which confirras 

Kushhal Cand^s date (1094).» 

1 303, Asar^us^sanddidi p. 53, No. 61. The inscription gives only the 

maMah. Carr Stephens 178, note, has a translation only, and a second inscription 
is also translated. 

12 The two chronograms referred to are : — 

I. Td M\a% an jahdn Fm'niMsiyar mnad ha dtd 

Buk-i-farniM, dar ta7i>i-*dlam rasld. 

(1094) (1094) 

“In order that FarrnldisTyar should come to light from that world, 

“ A joyous soul, a Joyous soul, entered the body of this world.** 

II. Qar sdl-i‘tawaUad-ash ha-umed 
Goyand, Walid-i-^Azzm-i>jdwed ^* (1094) 

“ If the year of his hopeful birth is sought, ^ 

“They say, ‘ Child of the Great Eternal.* (1094) 
or, “ Ohiid of Azirn now in eternity.** ]^ushhal Cand, fob Sb. 

The conflicting authorities may be ranged thus : — 

\^Tear» Month, Bay, . 

Kamwar Khan (38 years in 1131 H.) ... 1093 H, 

T4 MhdI (1131.5.8— 36-8-2) « ... ^ ... 1094 

Khushhal Cand, fol. 397a, (81 in 1125 H) 1094 
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B . — Length of the reign^ 

FaiTiiklisijar proclaimed himself emperor at Patiiali on the 29th 
Safar 1124 H. (6th March, 1712), soon after he had heard of his fatlier’s, 
^Azira-ush-^an’a, defeat atui death at Labor. The first day of the reign, 
according to the official calculation, was fixed from this coronation at 
Patnah, and Jahandar Shah’s reign was treated as never having existed. 
The victory over Jahandar Sliah took place near 5grah on the 13th 
Ziijl Hijjah 1124 H. (lOtii December, 1712.) Counting from the first of 
these dates, the reign up to the 8th Rabi ‘ II, 1131 H., lasted 7 (lunar) 
years, 1 month, and 9 days ; or from the latter date ( 13th Zu,l Hijjah), 
to the same day, 6 (lunar) years, 3 months, and 25 days.^ 

C. — Style and title in life^ and after death. 

His titles are nowhere given with completeness. He is called 
either Abn,l Muzu-ffar Mu‘in-nd-dln, Mhd Ifarriikhsiyar, Badshah,® or 
simply Mu‘Io-ud-din Muhammad Parrtikhsiyar, Badshah^ ; some writers 
style him Jalal-ud-din, Muhainniad Farrukhsiyar, Badsliah.^ After his 
death he is referred to as the the Martyr received 

into mercy,” although I know of no formal statement that this descrip- 
tion had been officially asvsigned to him. As other sovereigns have 
claimed to be above gi'ammat*, so Farrukhsiyar asserted a similar right 
over the calendar by changing the name of Wednesday from Fourth 
Day {clmliar ^ambah) to Auspicious Day (SumUyiln ^mnhah, and 
that of Thursday from Fifth day to Fortunate Day {muhmdk shambah). 
From the date of the victory over Jahandar Shah, these days are so 


referred to in Ijad’s history of the reign.^ 

Tem\ 

Month 

Dmj, 

150 

... , 1095 

■ '6 ' "... 

3 

Mimt-i'dftiih-nnmd — ... 

... 1095 

. 6 ■ 

18 

Jdm-i'-jam ... ... 

... 1095 

7 

IS 

fol. 14a 

... 1096 

8 

19 , 

B. M. Addl. 16,713 

B. M. Adcll. 1690, fol. lB3a (1125-26) 
Blochmarm, h4’?n., table 

... 1098 
... 1098 
... 1098 

8 

. 18 


1 Kamwar Klian, f. 137, entry of 9tli Jatnadi, 11, 1125 H., Khuslihal Cand, 
397a, KhafI Khan, II, 737# Khafi Khan’s year (1123) is wrong — it should be 
1124. ^ 

^ TanMk-i-Mlidi, ■ . 

5 Warid 148a, Beale’s 300. 

4 page 130, 

6 Ijad, £o. 106a, 107b, XCamwar Khan, p. 137. 
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His coins bore the distich: — 

Sikkah zad, az fazl-i-Haqq^ bar slm o 
Padshah-i’halir-o-ha7\ Farrukhstym\ 

By the grace of the True God, struck coin on silver and gold, 

“ The emperor of land and sea, Farrnkhslvar.’^ 

A parody of these lines was current at the time in Dihii 

Sikkah zad bar gandnm o moth o mattar 
Badshah-i-dmah-kash^ Farrtikhstyar. 

“ Struck coin on wheat, lentils and peas, 

The grain gathering emperor, Farruldislyar.”^ 

There are 116 coins of this sovereign in the three collections, at 
the British Museum, in Labor, and in Calcutta ; of gold, 18 (14 of the 
large and 4 of the small issue), and of silver, 98 (circular 97, square, 
that is, the dirJiam-i-^ara^z or legal dirham^ 1). One hundred and 
twelve are dated by the regnal year. Each year of the reign is repre*- 
sented, 1st (8 coins), 2nd (17), 3rd (9), 4th (7), 5th (19), 6th (19), 7th 
(29), 8tli (4).. All except 6 coins (3 places not identified, 2 forged, 1 
mint illegible) can be classed under the Subahs in which their mints 
were situated. These 110 coins belong to 23 mints in 15 out of the 21 
Subahs — those unrepresented being Kabul, Kashmir, Ajmer, Allahabad, 
Bidar and Barar. The number of coins from each mint is Labor (16), 
Multan (7), Tattah (1), Dihll, 33 (Shahjahanabad 27, Bareli 2, Sihrind 
4), Gujarat, 7 (Surat 7), Akbarabad, 11 (AkbarabadG, Itawah 3, Gwali- 
yar 2), Audh, 1 (Lakhnau 1), Malwab, 2 (ITjjain 2), Bahar, 8 (Patnah 
*Azimabad 8), Bengal, 7 (Murshidabad, 6, Jahangirnagar Dhakah, 1), 
Orissa, 3 (Katak 3), Khindesh, 4 (Burhanpiir 4), Aurangabad (1), 

1 Sayyad Mahomed bafcif, ‘‘History of the Panjab,’’ 189, note, KulUy&ti’*^ 
Ja'^faTf Zatalll, p. 57 at end. The Malahat’i-<m,aqal of Kao Dalpat Singh, B.M. Or. 
1S2S, fol, 74a, attributes these lines to Mirza Ja‘far, Z a tali of Narnol, and states 
that for writing them he was condemned to death (see Beale, 189). The first line 
has mung instead of moth, and the second line is given as Badsfidh-i-tasmahhash, 
(strap-stretching) ParriiMisiyar. “ The Coins of the Moghul Emperors in the 
B. M.,’' 1892, p. 179*190, ‘'Coins of the Mogul Emperors” by 0. J. Rodgers (Cal- 
cutta, 1893) and “ Coins of the Indian Museum” by the same (Calcutta, 1894). 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames “ Some Coins of the Mughal Emperors,” (Numismatic 
Chronicle, II, 275 or 309, London 1902), has added Ahmadibad and Ajmer and Kam- 
bayal to the unit towns. Khushhal Cand, 396a. 
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Bijapnr (1), Haidarabad, 8 (Arkat 3, Adoni 1, OMnapatan 3, Giit! 1). 
This distribution represents tbe facts iairly well: Kabul was practi- 
cally lost, but tbe absence of coins from Kaslimlr, Ajmer, Allababad 
and two of tbe Dakbin Subabs, is difficult to account for. 

The square silver “legal drachma’^ or is a curi- 

ous coin, and to all appearance unique. By its weight it bolds tbe pro- 
portion to a rupee of about one-fourtb (exactly it is *23, or 3 annas and 
8 pie, taking the standard rupee to b a ve weighed 176 grains}, From 
an analysis of tbe weights of tbe 97 circular rupees, I find more than 
half (54) x’ange between 175 and 177 grains, tbe lowest weight (1) is 
166'6 and tbe highest (4) is 187 grains. These latter coins come from 
the Katak and Murshidabad mints, and are probably a local variation. 
Tbe diameters range from ’80 of an inch to IT inch ; there are 60 of 
*85, 34 of ’90, 11 of *95 and 9 of TO. Judging from the above facts, 
it is probable that tbe standard rupee was 176 grains in weight, aud 
90 of an inch in diameter. 

From a /urmdti dated the 5th EabT I. of the 4th year, we obtain 
the following details as to Parrukhsiyar’s seals. There were two ; the 
first one was round, with a diameter of 4| inches, the second square, 
I* inches each w^ay. 
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Tlie words in tlie ■ centre are not in the above order on the seal. 
On the square seal the words appear on six iineSs in the fallowing 
orderi— 

1. Muhammad 

2. Mnln-nd-din, Ghazl^ Sini^ 

3. Akbar, 

4. Wala Shan, 

5. h z i 

6. Farman-i-AbuI Mnzaffar Bidshi gh i 


— FarmMkslyar^s wives. 


We hear of only two principal wives — (1) Fa^^r-nn-nissa Begam, 
daughter of Sadat Khan ; (2) the Eathor princess, the daughter of 
Maharajah Ajit Singh, whose Hindu name seems to have been Bie 
Indar Kunwar.^ The father of the former was one Mir Muhammad 
Taqqi, entitled first Hasan Sian and then Sadat Khan, son of Sadat 
Khan. He is called a Huaaini by race, and the family came f3S>m the 
Persian province of Mazandaran, on the south shore of the Caspian 
Sea ; it had emigrated to India after having been for a time settled at 
Isfahan.® He married a daughter of Ma^sum Khan, Safawi, and if 
this lady was the mother of Pakhx’-un-nissa, this Safawi connection 
would account for the daughter's selection as a prince's bride.^ Sadat 
Khan was wounded on the 9th Eabl‘ II, 1131 H., the day of Parru&- 
siyar’s deposition, and died two or three days afterwards. He was 
over eighty years of age. The following table shows his family s—* 


BMat Khan, d. 1181 H. 


I I 

*Ali Mhd 
Haq! Mahdi, 

Khan, Faraand 
d. 9feh Khan, d. 
Eab? 28th Shahan 

II, 1128 H. aged 

1126 H. 33. (1) 


1 I 1 1 

Saif §alabat Khan Atanllah Fa^hr-nii-iiisBa 

Khan, (Sadat Khan Khan. Begam 

d. 8th Zujifiqar married to 

Mnharram Jang) d. ' ' -Farrnasiyar 

1160 H. after 1166 H. (2) 

i 

Daughter = Mhd ^ah. Daughter = Mtd Sh^ . 


1 TaivaTiMi4-MdncdY of Murari Das, B. M. Or. 5888, ¥ol. 2, fol. 80b. 

S The Ma,d§iT~al-nmaTd, III, 524, calls him Mir Buzurg-i-Mara'shi, I do not 
know the explanation of these epithets. 

s year 1128 H,, XI, 670-76, /Mirai Muhammad, 174* 

The Ma^dsyrul-imnatd III, 624, calls her 0uhar-un-nissa Begam, 
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(1) and Kamwar l^an, 166» 

(2) II, 524, 

The danghiter o£ Ajit Singh was married on the 29tli Ramazan 
1127 H, (27th September, 1715) in the fourth year of the reign. She 
seems to have had no issue. After Earrukhsiyar’s deposition and 
death, she was brought out of the imperial harem on the 29tli Shahan 
1131 H. (16th July, 1719), and made over to her father with, the whole 
of her property. She returned to Jodhpur and we hear no more of 
her. 

Another wife or concubine, the daughter of the hill Rajah of 
Kashtwar, entered the harem on the 24th Rajah 1129 H, (3rd July, 
1717.)i 

F, — FarmMsiyar^s children. 

The following table shows all the children that are recorded : — 
Tarrugisiyar. 


M. Earl^undah Siyar, Jalian Badshah Begaxa. 

Jahangir ghah. Murad ihah. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) 

(1) Jahangir Shah was horn at Patnah on the 18th 2u,Iqa^dah 
1123 H. (27th December, 1711).® He died of smallpox a few months 
afterwards, on the 17th Rahi‘ II, 1125 (12th May, 1713),^ 

(2) Jahan Murad Shah was horn on the 16th Zn,lqa^dah 1129 
(October, 21st, 1717) and died on the 22nd Jamadi II, 1130 H. (May, 
22nd, 1718.) The mother was Sadat Khan’s daughter. 

(3) Badshah Begam. This child was also horn of Sadat Khan’s 
daughter. She married the Endperor Muhammad Shah in 1133 H, 
(1720-1) and was known as Malihah-nz’Samdni, “ Queen of the Age.” 
She took a prominent part in securing the accession of Ahmad Shah in 
1161 H. and died in 1203 H. (1788-9).6 

Q, — Note on Mirm Zatal% NarnoU, 

The poetical title of Ziatali, under which Mirza Ja‘far wrote, comes 
from zatal, tHindi, “chattering, quibbling, idle-talk,” (Shakespear, 

i Kamwar Khau, 172-3, Thornton, 606, Kishtwar^ a town on the southern slop© 
of the Himalaya, situated in a small plain on the left bank of the Ohenab, 5,000 
feet above the sea ; Lat. 33° 18’, long. 76° 46\ 

® B.M. Or. 1690, fo. 166b. 

^ Kamwar ^han 136# The B.M. Or* 1690, fol* 164b says he died in Jamadi 1* 

^ Hirza Muhammad, 328 and 368. Kamwar ghan has 15th instead of 16th, 

S Franoklin, Bhah Aulum, ■ * 206. 
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1212). There are several printed editions of liis works. A copy of 
tlie edition of 1853, now in the Konigliche Bibliothek at Berlin, belong- 
ed to Dr. Sprenger (see his Catalogue, p. 8, ITo. 1638.) Beale, p. 189, 
says he was executed by Farruk^tsiyar’s orders for parodying the 
couplet on the coin of that emperor. The historians make no mention 
of this ; but the fact is possible, when we remember that ‘Abd-ul-jali1, 
Biigramf, tvaqi'ah-nauu of Siwistan was recalled, and deprived of his 
appointment, for a very innocent report. There are some further 
details about Zatali in a little Urdu work Zao'4-Ja^fart, ya^7ii siwanih4- 
\win4‘-Mh' Ja^ar, ZafalU^ by Hindustani Speculator (published by 
Jan Muhammad and Muhammad IsmaTl, Kashmiii Bazar, Labor, 1890, 
36 pp, iitho.). From this we learn that his ancestors came to India 
with Humayun, when that monarch returned to it and fought Hemu, 
They obtained a j^gzr and were in favour during Jahangir’s reign, 
but in Shabjahan’s time the grant was resumed, and the poet’s father 
Mir ‘AbiiS, was forced to open a shop. Ja‘far is said to have been born 
about the time of Alamgir’s accession (1658). The other children 
were two daughters and a son, Safdar ; the latter, the yoangesfe of the 
family, being about five-and-a-half years younger than his brother. 
Their father died when all of them were young. One Mir Sarwar sent 
JaTar to school along with his own son, Akbar. In the end Sarwar 
embezzled the family property; and they were reduced to poverty 
again. JaTar was over sixty when he died, but no year is given. In 
one of his ruha^dt in his Kulliydt he says that when be wrote it he was 
over sixty. The following Persian lines in praise of tobacco are by 
him: — 

T'^rfah4-shagMe ^aghal44amhdhu, 

Kill z'm shagjial gham faru gar dad : 

Ham-dam asi hif ha waqt44a7ihaz, 

Tahdi^4-hddlaz u 7iiku gardad, 

“ Smoking tobacco is a rare pastime, 

‘VAn occupation decreasing gloom ; 

A friend it is in time of solitude, 

It is a help to a bad digestion. 

But his more characteristic style is a macaronic mixture of Persian 
and Hindi. 
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A language map of West Tibet with notes* — By A. H. Feanoke. 

(Witb Plate vii.) 

For tlie benefit of students of my Ladakhi Grammar, J. A. S. B. 
Part I, Extra No. II, 1901, 1 am now adding a language map of the 
ancient Ladakhi kingdom. 

In the map special attention has been paid to the Tibetan dialects 
of the Indus valley. To distinguish the characteristics of the differ- 
ent dialects, it has been asked in which manner the following conso- 
nant combinations are pronounced in each single dialect : — 

( 1 ) sg, rg, sb, rb. 

(2) sk, rk, sp, rp. 

(3) by, py, pliy. 

(4) br, pr, phr. 

(5) gr, kr, phr. 

I. In the Rong-dialeot the pronunciation is the following : — 

(1) rg or sg = oh (like Urdu ; sb or rb = v. 

(2) sk or rk=:oh or h (like Urdu ^ or ; sp or rp=f. 

(3) by=i;py=ciphy = ch. 

(4) br=dr ; pr = tr ; phr = thr. 

(5) gr=dr j krsstr ; khr=;thr. 

Examples* 

(1) sgam=s I sbaste=vaste. 

(2) skampo=hampo ; cospin = cofin. 

(3) bya:=:3a ; phyogs=cbogs. 

(4) brag = drag I phrugu = thrugu. 

(5) grangmo = drangmo ; khrims—thrims. 

II, Leh-dialect: 

(1) rg or sg=oh (like Urdu ; sb or rb=v. 

(2) sk or rk = sk or rk ; sp or rp = sp or rp. 

(3) by=3 ; py =c 5 phy=:cii before a, o and u. 

Before e and i the y disappears, and b,| p, and ph retain their 
original sound. 

(4) br=dr5 prsstrj phrssthr* 

(5) grssdr j krsssstr j khr=thr,. 
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Bmmples, 

(1) sgam==^; sbaste=vaste, 

(2) skampo=skampo ; cos pin = cospin. 

(3) bya = ja ; pbyogs = cbogs ; but byema = bema ; pbye==phe ; phy- 
ila = pbila. 

(4) brag = drag ; pbrugn = thrngn. 

(5) graBgmo=:drangino ; kbrimsasthrims. 

III, Sham-dialect ; 

(1) rg or sg^srg or sg ; rb or sb=rb or sb. 

(2) rk or sk:s=rk or sk ; rp or sp==rp or sp. 

(3) by = by ; py = py ; phy = phy. 

^ ( 4) br = br , pr = pr ; phr==phr. 

(5) gr=dr; kr=tr; klir=fchr. 

Examples. 

(1) sgam = sgam ; sbaste = sbaste. 

(2) skampo=skampo ; cospin = cospin. 

(3) bya = bya ; phyogs = phyogs. 

(4) brag = brag ; phrngii= pbrugn. 

(5) grangmossdrangmo ; kbrimss=thriins. 

IV. Pnrig and Balti dialects : 

(1) rg or sg = rg or sg ; rb or sb=rb or sb. 

(2) rk or sk=srk or sk ; rp or spjsarp or sp. 

(3) by =by ; py =py ; pby =pliy. 

(4) br=br; pr=spr; pbr=pbr. 

(5) gr=gr ; kr=kr ; kbrsskbr. 

Examples. 

(1) sgam = sgam ; sbaste == sbaste. 

(2) skampo=skainpo ; cospin— cospain (or byaspaiii). 

(3) bya=:bya ; phyogs = pbyogs. 

(4) brag = brag ; phragu=pbriign. 

(5) grangmo = graBgmo ; kbrims — kbrims. 

Note: Examples for py, pr, and kr, have not been given. These 
combinations occur almost invariably with additional prefixes which 
make these cases more complicated and would take up too much space. 

What has been said, only refers to the Indus valley. According to 
information received from natives the following may be added about 
other districts. 
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' Ib' tlie Sliayog-valley a development from type No. I to type 
No. IV can be observed whicli is very similar to tliat of tlie Indus 
valley. 

Tlie dialect of Zaiigskliar is related to type No. I ; only tlie nortb.- 
western districts show traces of type No. III. 

The dialect of Rubshn is of an entirely different character alto- 
gether; it is closely related to the Central Tibetan dialects and exhibits 
the Tibetan tone system in its full derolopment (compare my article on 
Amundsen's and the native grammarian's tone system in Z. D. M. G*./ 
Vol. 67, p. 285.) But the tone system has not yet become quite extinct 
in the Indus valley, although the bad Tibetan of Indian and Tarkandi 
traders has done much harm to it, 

Oonelmion : From the above tables of dialects it becomes evident 
that the farther we advance towards north-west, down the Indus-valley, 
the more the pronunciation of the dialects is in agreement with the written 
language; or, in other words, the north-western dialects represent a 
more archaic state of the Tibetan language. 

Tim Bard gtiesUon of West~TiheL Other researches have shown mo 
that the north-western portions of Ladakh, at least as far up as Saspola 
in the Indus-valley, were once peopled by Bard tribes which have been 
tibetanizaed only recently. The reasons are : ( 1) the historical recollections 
of the people. (2 ) The Bard names of many p^a-^pwnships. (3) Rem- 
nants of the Bard language in those districts. (4) Dard customs in 
those districts.' ;; 

Thus, it oan\be' shown, for instance,, that Khalatse (.Khalsi or Khalchi 
of the maps) used to he a Bard village in ancient times, al though now- 
a-days at first sight it appears to he thoroughly Tibetan. 

(1) According to the historical recollections of its present inhabi- 
tants Khalatse used to be a Bard colony from Gilgit. 

(2) The pM-sp^mships. Fha-spun means '^father-brothers.V The 
members of a pha-spunship have to burn the dead in their own pha^ 
spwnship. My explanation of this is the following: In the ancient 
times the near relatives (father, brothers, etc.) had to bury the dead. 
Ail the members of a pha-spmiship of the present day go back to one 
and the same family of ancient times. 

The p/za-^pwuships of Khalatse are the following : 

(a) Brnshalpa : It comprises the following six families : Khrolepa, 
rGyamthsopa, Sherabpa, Ralnpa, Gongmapa, bKrashis 
bsamphelpa. 

(h) Pakorapa: It comprises the following nine families: Sabipa 
sNumpa, Bhandrepa, rKangchagpa, Grong dponpa, Drag- 
chospa, Grambucanpa, Byabapa, rKyallupa. 
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(c) Mi dponpa : It comprises the following two families : Phanba, 

Kadcanpa. (The Tingdzinpa-familj originated when a young- 
er brother separated himself from the Kadcanpa family,) 

(d) Kab blonpa : It comprises the following three families : bSod 

rnams phelpa, Bragcanpa, Skambnrpa. 

Besides those mentioned, there are three families which do not 
belong to any pha-spumhip : Mon, Bhedapa and Starapa. 

More families do not exist at Khalatse. 

As regards the Bnishalpa^ they have taken their name from the 
village of Brushal near G-ilgit, and they know for certain that their fore- 
fathers were colonists from Gilgit. 

The Fahdrapa also know that their forefathers once emigrated 
from the vicinity of Gilgit. Pakor is a Dard word meaning ‘ meadow/ 
Compare my Bono-na-songs, Ko. II. 

Thus we see that out of 21 families which are members of pha* 
5 p?wships, 16 trace their origin from the neighbourhood of Gilgit, which 
has remained Dard to the present day. 

Mi dponpa means ‘lord of men’ and Bah hlonpa means ‘ state-minis- 
ter.’ These two pha-spimehipe may go back to the Tibetan conquest 
of Khalatse, when their forefathers were perhaps the Tibetan lords of 
the Dard population. 

From all this we see that the Dards, the lords of the country 
befoi’e the Tibetan conquest, were only colonists from Gilgit. Whom 
did they find in the country on their arrival ? Did they perhaps find a 
Mon and Bheda population ? All this I cannot solve. 

(3) Eemnani of the Dard language, — ^It is most interesting that in 
one house of the Brushalpa^ in the house Gongmapa, a last remnant 
of the Dard language has survived until the present day. On Kew 
Year’s day when a new branch of the pencil-cedar is placed on the house- 
altar, the prayer is rendered in Dardi, because the spirit of the house 
is supposed to understand this language only. This is the prayer : 
Dargyassi di zha nomo hla zhuni 
Shuni hi zha nomo hla zhuni 
Sinani bi zha nomo hla zhuni 

As a Tibetan translation this is given : 
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Tlie following is my attempt at a restoration; of the text according 
to tlie Dard-clialect of Da : 

Dargyassi de tija iiamo lila. zliiini 
Shnni bbi tija namo lila zluiiii 
Sinani bhi tija namo bla zluini 

Translation: . 

Give abundance I Honour to thee, oh god Zliiini ! 

Crops also ! Honour to thee, oh god Zhuni 1 

A son also ! Honour to thee, oh god Zhuni 1 

Fotes on the Dard text : 

Dar-rgyas is a Tibetan synonym compositum meaning about ‘ abun. 
dance ; ’ di was probably in course of time contracted from de, give, and 
. ti, thee ; tizlia or tija means * to thee, ’ zha and Ja are frequently used 
terminations of the dative case; 7iomo instead of namo is a case of 

assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the second 

syllable ; 7za7no as well as nomo often occur in the sense of ‘ glory, 
honour’ in the Bono-na-songs, Ladakhi Songs, No. XXXI iS ; Jila is 
the Tibetan lha, a Pre-Buddhist god ; Zhmvi is the proper name of the 
house god, Shimi means ‘ liarvest ’ ; hi is supposed to be the same as 
Urdu hM, meaning * also.’ Also in the second and third lines the ti of 
tizha was lost in the preceding word. The 7ii in sina?ii is the emphatic 
syllable pf Tibetan. 

(4) Da7'd customs . — To the present day the. Mama ni- festival 
is considered as a Dard custom. It is held 1|- months after the 2ist 
of December. In Khalatse it is celebrated in this way : — Cooked 
heads of goats and sheep, and omelettes called i&u ten, are brought 
before an ancient row of mchocl rten (mchod rtengyi sgang) which goes 
back to Dard times, and a feast is given to everybody who will partake 
in it. Strangers are welcome. 

Also the Ladakhi music and art of dancing is so entirely different 
from Tibetan music and dancing that non-Tibetan influences must be 
suspected here. In Ladakhi music, besides tlie Chinese scale,— classical 
gcales are in frequent use. Of classical scales I have discovered the 
following in my collection of Ladakhi tunes : Ionian, Aeolian, Lydian, 
Mixo-Lydian. It is easier to believe that these scales came here through 
a Dard channel than from Tibet. . Although the metre of the Tibetan 
Ladakhi songs is almost invariably trochaic, the metro of the Ladakhi 
tunes is iambic. 

I have tried to prove the Dard origin of ono single West Tibetan 
village only. It would probably be easy to accumulate similar reasons 
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to prove that tlie whole of Lower Ladakh was Dard before the Tibetan 
conquest, and I hope that in the next Census special attention will be 
paid to the p/ia-sptmships. The only colony, which has remained en* 
thely Dard to the present day, is the colony of Da and its neighbour** 
hood. The Dards of Bras are not Dard colonists apparently, but have 
always been in direct connection with the Dard population of Gilgit. 

Now I shall repeat once more that it is interesting to note that 
the most archaic type of Tibetan prominciation is found in territories 
where Tibetan was a foreign language for a long time. 

From my limited knowledge of languages I may add two parallels : 
In Hanover where one of the purest Teutonic tribes is found in 
Germany, the development of the German langaage has been more 
rapid than in the southern mountainous districts, for instance, in 
Tirol or Styria, where there used to be a Celtic and Slav population 
before the advent of the Germans. . The language of the Slav tribe 
of the Wends, between Berlin and Bautzen is in certain respects one 
of the most archaic Slav languages living. It is one of those few 
living Aryan languages which still make use of the Dual ; and the 
Wends have been largely mixed with Germans. 

On the other hand, I- can give- two examples, , which would prove 
the contrary. French is one of the most advanced types of Eomaii 
speech (in the garb of its modern pronunciation) ; but here the. Eonian 
language vv^as accepted by an originally Celtic population. — Hebrew is 
a far more advanced type of Semitic speech than Arabic, and yet the 
Jews were settlers among a partially non-Semitic population. 

Thus apparently geographical and other questions will have to be 
taken into consideration ; but it would certainly be an interesting task 
to examine those conditions which work for a speedy or a slow deve- 
lopment 'not only of the Tibetan langaage, but of languages in general 
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Numismatic Supplement. With plates VIII-IX 

Note. — T he liumeration of the articles below is continued from pt244 
of the Journal. 

IL Medi-sval India* 

18. On the Gadhaiya Coins of Gujar&t, 

Historical Summary. 

Oir. A.D. 420. The Hunas, also known as Ephfchalites, a people of Tatar origin, 
settled in the Oxns territories, and soon thereafter commenced 
hostilities against the neighbouring Sassanian monarchy. Twice 
they suffered defeat in the reign of Yarahran Y. (A.D. 419-438). 

A. D. 443-451. Yezdegerd (A.D. 438-457) carried on a long war against the 
Hiinas on the north-eastern frontier of his kingdom. Almost 
every year from A.D, 443-451 witnessed a campaign against 
them. 

Oir. A.D. 448. An offshoot of the HCnjias invaded India, perhaps as early as A.D. 

448, and made repeated invasions during the reign of Skanda- 
gupta (A.D. 455-480). 

A.D# 456, Yezdegerd II., having repelled an invasion of the Hiu^as at Khu- 
rasan, the following year led his own forces into the oountiy of 
the Ephthalites, where, entrapped in an ambuscade, he suffered 
a severe defeat. Encouraged by this victory, the Hu^as, year by 
year made destructive inroads into the N,-E. provinces of the 
Sassanian Kingdom. 

A.D. 457-459* On the death of Yezdegerd II., in A.D. 457, his elder son Firiiz 
and younger son Hormisdas contested the succession. After a 
civil war, lasting two years, Firuz gained the throne through the 
aid rendered him by the Hiinas# 

A#D# 465, Firuz invaded the country of the H upas but with ilPsuccess. A 
treaty of peace being concluded, Firiiz agreed to strengthen the 
compact by a matrimonial alliance between his daughter and the 
Khaqan of the Ephthalites , Firuz, however , sent not his daugh- 
ter, but one of his female slaves, whereupon the Khaqan killed, 
or mutilated, some 300 of the Sassanian officers. Hence the war 
was renewed. 

A.D, 47G. Firuz, captured with his army in a cul-de-sac, submitted to an 
ignominious treaty with the Hupa Khaqan, to whom he did horn- 
ago by prostration and before whom he swore to a perpetual 
peace. The Sassanian provinces bordering on India now came 
under the dominion of the Hunas 
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The Hunas under their leader Lae-lih (perhaps identical with the 
Eaja Lakhana XJdayadita) conquered the Kingdom of G-andhara 
(the Kabul Valley and the Panjab), dispossessing the Little Kus- 
anas, who about the year A.I). 425, had under Kidara Shah set- 
tled in that country. 

A*D. 484. Bhruz in violation of his oath again assailed the Hu^as, but on a 
plain near Balkh his army suffered a crushing defeat. He him- 
self and several of his sons, perished in the battle. Persia now 
acknowledged the Hunas as the paramount power, and Balas, the 
new Sassanian King {A.D. 484-487), paid tribute for two years. 
Kobad, a son of Piruz, advanced his own claim to the throne but 
without success, and accordingly, leaving Persia, he sought the 
assistance of the Hunas. 

A.D, 487. The Khaqau of the Himas eventually supplied a large army for 
the support of Kobad’s claim. This force was on its way to 
Persia when news came that Balas had died without nominating 
any successor to the throne. No rival thus remained, and Kob^ 
assumed tlie crown unchallenged. There can he little doubt that 
in acknowledgment of his obligation to the Hupas he had pledged 
himself to resume the subordinate position his uncle Balas had 
been content to hold for two years. He would thus pay tribute 
to the Khaqan and recognise him as lord paramount. 

A.D. 490-515, Toramana, son of Lae-lib, brought under subjection to tbe Hunas 
the Lower Indus country and Western Bajputana, also the later 
Gupta Kingdom of East Malwa, 

A.D* 515-544. Mihirakula, son of Toramana, overthrew the Gupta power in West- 
ern and Central India. 

A*D. 544. Vispuvardhana of Malwa in alliance with Ya^odharma, a feudatory 
of Narasimhagupta Baladitya of Magadha, finally defeated Mihira- 
kula at Kahror, who on the breaking up of his Indian Kingdom 
^ retired to Kashmir, 

“ The limit of date for Hu^a coinage is probably A.D. 644,” (Bap- 
son’s “ Indian Coins” page 30). 

Hum Coinage, 

It is specially noteworthy that the Hunas, as their territory in- 
creased, either adapted or imitated the coinage current in the countries 
that they conquered. Hence we find Huna varieties of (a) Sassanian, (5) 
(xupta, and (c) Kusana coins. 

' (a) By the year A.D, 484 the Hunas had become the paramount 

power in Persia, and accordingly they struck coins after the 
pattern of the Sassanian money that Film had issued during 
the latter part of his reign, say from A.D. 470«484. It would 
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seem, liowcTer, that Sassaiiian coins of a considerably later 
date were also imitated by the Hunns. 

(5) Siibsquent to tKe Huna conquest of the Gupta Kingdom of East 
Malwa, Toram§,na caused small silver coins, liemidraclims, to 
be struck, resembling these of Biidhagupta (A.D. 484-610). 

{c) Mihiraknla issued copper coins of the usual Kiisana type. 

The Gadhaiya Goins. 

The Gadhaiya coins of Gujarfit are in all probability imitations of 
these Huna coins which themselves were imitations of the Sassanian 
coins struck in the reign of Eiruz or later 

The first Hima imitations — simply rude copies of tiie original 
Sassanian thin silver pieces — were probably made by the orders of 
Toramana. Their presence in large numbers in Marwar justifies tlie 
infiuence that the Lower Indus ranges and Western Eajputana came 
under the sway of the Hunas. 

Later imitations show “ as they recede fi‘om the prototype a 
more degraded representation of the original types and an increasing 
thickness of fabric.” Mewar, Marwar, and all Rfijputana arc the dis- 
tricts in which coins of this intermediate type are still found in large 
numbers. 

The Gadhaiya coins exhibit this degradation in stages even more 
and more advanced, till to the eye of the uninitiated they seem to 

^ That the Gadhaiya coins are nltimately derived from coins of the Indo-Sassa« 
niaxi type has long been known to numismatists. Cunningham in the Eleventh 
Yohime (pages 175-176) of his Archasological Survey Reports writes : ” The silver 
coins found near the ruins of yajrasan Vihiira of Viradeva are all of the class known 
as Indo- Sassanian. Similar coins are found in Maiwa and Gujarat, but they are 
‘‘ never inscribed. The earliest coins of the class are of large size, and their imita- 
** tion of the Sassanian money is direct and obvious. But the latter coins depart 
more and more from the original, so that it is not easy at first sight to trace 
their descent. Several specimens selected by me from the Stacy collection were 
“published by James Prinsep in 1837 to illustrate this descent, with a graceful 
acknowledgment that the fact had been previously pointed out by me in Jannary, 
“ 1836 (Bengal As, Soc. Journal, VI. 296, Plate XIX, Pigs. 7-14). ‘It is,* he says, 
“ ‘ to Captain Cunningham that we are indebted for the knowledge of balusters, 
“ parallelograms, and dots being all resolvable into the same fire-altar and its at« 
‘‘tendants,* In 1876, or just one generation later, the same fact was proved over 
“ again by Mr. Codringbon, Secretary of the Bombay Asiatic Society, ‘ He select- 
“ed/ says Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, ‘a series of coins to show .the gradual 
“ change of the Persian head on the obverse, and the fmo-altar on the reverse, of 
“the Sassanian coins into the oblong button and the aories of dots and Hues 
“found, on the Gadhaiya coins.* (Bombay As. Soc. Journal, Voi. XII, 325].” 
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present merely an oblong bntfcon or mace on the obversoj and on the re- 
verse a medley of dots and lines. While, liowever, the Sassanian pro- 
totype of the reign of Firnss and the intermediale imitations are little 
more than thin laminm of silver, these Gadhaiya coins are distinctly 
thick for their diameter, so thick as to he almost dumpy. 

Copper Gadhaiya coins are not very uncommon, but all the speci- 
mens I have seen are of a particularly degraded type. They ap- 
parently issued from the mints long after remembi’ance of the original 
design had been entirely lost. The name Gadhaiya Paisa still in vogue 
in Gujarat applies to both the silver and the copper varieties of this 
type of coin. 

Description of Goins, 

A. Sassanian Coins of Piruz : M: Diameter 1*2 in. : very thiu ; 

weight 59 grains, . 

Obverse : within circle : 

E[ing^s face in profile to right : pronounced nose : short beard : 
ear-ring with triple pendant: rose behind lobe of ear: 
tight-fitting necklace: sash over each shoulder: high 
crown with star on either side. 

Legend : Kadi Piruzi (King Piruz) 

Or Mazdisn Kadi Piruzi (the A hura-mazda- worshipping 
Piruz). 

Outside circle : 

Above crown a crescent with star in its bosom (on some 
of the coins of Pii-uz the King’s crown has two wings, 
one in front and the other behind). 

Reverse: within circle : 

Pire altar, narrow at middle, and surmounted by four rows 
of flame : a wing on each side of altar, near its centre: 
standing on each side an attendant with sword reaching 
to ground : to left of flame a star, and to right a cres- 
cent moon. 

B. Huna imitations of A, M: diameter reduced but thickness in- 
creased : average weight of five coins 57 grains. 

Ohve^'se: Original design crudely copied with much bluiTing and 
loss of detail : face recognisable but nose long and very 
attenuated : in front of lips a snake like wavy line : legend 
x^epresented by mere strokes. 

Reverse: Pairly clear outline of fire-altar, flame beiiig represen- 
ted by a pyramid of dots : attendants shrunk to curved 
lines. 
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0. Gadliaiya Paisa imitations of B : iR ; diametei^miioh reduced but 
thickness pronounced: average weight of twenty-one coins 62 grains. 

Obverse : Pace less and less discernible, resembling at last a 
mallet or globe-headed stud: ear much elongated and 
separated from head : wavy line still present. 

Reverse t Arrangement of lines, parallelograms, and dots distantly 
suggestive of a fire-altar. 

With the exception of the crescent above the crown, the latest 
Gadhaiyii coins in silver and all in copper have scarcely a trace remain- 
ing of the Sassanian prototype. They exhibit on one side a thick un- 
wieldy mace in a field of dots and on the other mere rows of dots and 
lines. 

The accompanying two Plates have been prepared from exquisite 
photographs taken from plaster casts of the coins by my kind friend 
Mr. H. Oousens, M.R.A.S., Superintendent of the Arohmological Survey 
of Western India. On one Plate the obverse, and on the other the 
reverse, impressions have been so arranged as to exhibit their further 
and further departure from the original type. 

Periods of Ourrency. 

A. The Sassanian monarch Piruz reigned from A.D. 457-484, 
and the Huria imitations followed the type of the coins of the latter 
part of this reign, say from A.D. 470-484. 

B. The first Huni imitations were current in Western Raj putana 
during the reign of Toramana in the first quarter of the sixth century. 
Subsequently throughout Me wai% Mar war, and all Rajputani the later 
Huna imitations had a large circulation. They were also probably 
current in Gujarat and even perhaps in Kath!awa<J side by side with 
the Valabhl coinage. This latter ceased to issue after the fall of Vala- 
bhx about the year A.D. 766, and thereafter the Huna imitations served 
as the currency for those provinces. 

0. The Gadhaiya coins, increasingly degenerate imitations of the 
Huna imitations, were probably issued during the Ohava<Ja (A.D. 746- 
942), the Ohalukya (A.D. 942-1243), and Vaghela (A.D. 1244-1297) 
dynasties of Gujarat, and continued to be the accepted coin of the realm 
till ‘ Ala-ul-din^s conquest of the province at the close of the 13th cen- 
tury. Thus the period of currency for these Gadhaiya coins covers more 
than five hundred years— a long period, but not too long if regard be 
had to the extreme degeneration, both in design and workmanship, 
exhibited by these coins. 

Name. 

The name Gadhaiya or, as sometimes pronounced, Qadhiya, is said 
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to be deriv'ed from tbe Sanskrit Gar'dablnja, meaning asinme/^ of 
the Ass -dynasty.” How so strange a designation came to be attached 
to the coin is not very evident, but I venture to suggest the following 
as a possible explanation. For some twenty 3 mars after the settlement 
of the Hiiuas on the banks of the Oxus, the reigning Sassaiiian king 
was Varahraii V (A.D. 419-438), wbo from his devotion to the chase, 
and especially to the chase of the wild-ass, gained the nickmame of 
Varahran Gur, or Baliram the Ass[-hunter]. Ifow when the coins 
of this king began to circulate amongst his enemies, the Huaas, 
these by a very evident jeu d' esprit may have dubbed the thin insigni- 
ficant-looking silver pieces “Ass-money,” a name that would readily 
“ stick. ” Later on when imitations of coins of the same Sassanian 
type were struck by the Hunas themselves in India, the name would 
fall to be translated by some Prakrit form of the Sanskrit equivalent, 
Gardabhlya: and this designation, by a process of phonetic degenera- 
tion proceeding pari passu with the more and more degraded workman- 
ship of the coins themselves, finally dwindled down to Gadhaiya, the 
term in use to-day by the common people. 

[ Gardahhiyji = Gaddahiya = Gadahiya 

=a Gadhaiya Gadhaiya —-ka, 

= Gadhaiya]. 


Gbo« P, Tatloe* 


IIL Sultans of Dehli. 


19. Muhammad bin Tughhiky 

Metal. Silver. 

Weight. 167 grains. 

MinU Lakhnauti. 

Bate. xZZ A. H. 

■ ■ P1.IX. , 

This coin has the same legends as coin hTo. 187 described by 
Thomas (vide Chronicles, Plate TL Fig. 6), but instead of one of the 
legends being within a circle, both legends are arranged in square areas. 

This coin- is unique so far as is known. 

' G. B.’Bleazby*' 


20. Firoz SUh IIL 

Metal. Silver. 

Weight. 93 grains. Mint and date absent. 

This is the only coin of Firoz in silver so far as our information 
J. I. 48 
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go^'s.’ ^ Tlie legeods are similar to those on coin Ho.^ 226 o! the Ghroni- 
des^ hilt that is a gold coin. The margin is too fragmentary to be read 
with any confidence. The coin looks perfectly genuine, but its 
weight is extraordinary. Oonld it possibly have been struck from the 
gold die by mistake, or was it intended for a half-rupee ? 

G* B. BnisAZBY. 

21 . ■ Sher Shdh. 

Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 180 grains. 

Mint, Agra probably. 

Bate. 948 A. H. 

A square rupee, believed to be unique. 

PL IX. 

Gr . B. Bbbazby. 

IV. Mughai. Empbroes. 

22. An important collection of Mughal coins changed hands during 
the early part of the year, when the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces, aided by a grant from the Director General of Archeology, ac- 
quired for the cabinet of the Lucknow Museum the coins of Mr. B. W» 
Ellis, recently of Lahore and now of Jubbulpore. This acquisition 
brings the Lucknow Museum cabinet into the very front rank as re- 
gards the Mughal poricd, and it is to be hoped that the autliorities will 
take an early opportunity of issuing a descriptive and fully illustrated 
catalogue of their fine collection. An abstract of tlie rarer coins in 
the Ellis cabinet (which included 84 gold, 1,670 silver and 533 copper 
coins) has been compiled by Mr. Burn for the annual repoi*t of the 
Lucknow Museum for the year ending 31st Mai’ch 1904, and is given 
below. 

BBhar * — Seven silver coins. 

Sumayun > — Three silver coins. 

Ahhar, A — Two coins weighing 7*7 and 5*5 grains, respectively. One 
is dated 964 and has no mint, while the other is of the 
Eatehpnr mint but is not dated. 

M , — The early rupees are very fine. In the Ilahi series are two 
round rupees of Dehli, a dated coin (48 Ilahi) of 
Allahabad with the couplet, and some coins of Bairat. 

M , — The following rare mints ai'e represented: — Kalpi, Hissar 
Sirhind, Ajmir Salem gar h(?), Akbarpnr, Malpur 

Mirath, Atak, Sahiranpur. 

JahBngir, — JR. EHohpur, Ahmadabad (the rare couplet of 1027 
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A.H.)) 10 zodiacal rupees (5 signs), and a half rupee 
o! Nur Jab an and Jahangir of the Surat mint. 

— Ahmadahad coin struck in the name of SaliM. 

Shah Jah^n, —iT. Daulatabad. 

AR. — Kashmir, Daulatabad, Djain. 

JE.— Akbarabad, Bairit, Dehii. 

Two coins of the Multan mint (one in gold and one in silver) are 
dated 33 (julus) = 1069 (A. H.) * 

Aiirangzeh,--M. Alamgirpur, Gwalior, Kabul, Karnol, Ohinapatan, 
Machhlipatan, Makhsusabad, Ahsanabid, and a 
Nithar of Shahjahanabad. 

M, — Multan, Haidarabad, Bairat and Akbarabad. 
ShahAlam Bahadur. — M. Multan, Ohinapatan, Junagarh, Sirhind? 

Karimabad and Ahmadnagar* 

Farruhh Siyar, — JR. Murshidabad, Burhanpur, Gwalior. 

M . — Surat (?) 

Eafi-ud-darjaf, — JR. Ujain. 

Muhammad 8Mh» — M, Kora. 

M. — Ujain, Islamabad, ElichpSir. 

Machhlipatan, 

Ahmad Shah. — JR. Mahindrapur. 

Alamgir IL — JR. Balwantnagar, Baldat-i-Safa, Muradibad and 
Kajibabad. 

JS. — Najibabad. 

Shah Jahan III. — JR. Ahmadabad, Mahindrapur. 

Shah Alam IL — JR. Najibabad, Moradabad, Narwar, Deogarb, 

Srinagar, Gohad, Gokalgarh, Bhopal, 
Muminabad Brindaban, Husainabad, 
Jammun, Islamabad Mathura, Panipat, 
Najibgarh, Krishnagar, Hard war, Muzaf- 
fargarh and Saharanpur. 

JB.— Narwar, Najibabad, Saharanpur, Islamabad 
Mathura, Muminabad j Kaohrauli, Baroda, 
Brindaban, Najafgarh. 

Bedar Bahht, H, — Ahmadabad. 

AJcbar IL JR. — Muzaffargarb, Dholpur, Sheopur, BraJ Indrapur 
and Gobad. 

JB.^ — Ahmadabad, Baroda, Jodhpur and Jaipur. 
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• - - - ^ 23. ' Rupees oe Akbar oe the Allahabad Mint. 

''A recent find of 21 silver coins in tlie Eai "Bareli district of Oudh 
contained 9 rupees of Akliar struck at Allaliabad, of wliiob three were 
dated 4i6 Ilahi and four 47 IWiL These rupees, especially those of the 
former year, are very scarce. The coins were acquired hy Government 
and are in the Lucknow Museum. 

■ M. ' ' 

24.® On Two recent Mint Lists. 

The current year (1904) has witnessed the publication of two 
noteworthy Lists of Mints — one prepared by Dr. Oliver Codrington, 
and forming not the least valuable poi'tion of his invaluable 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics the other compiled by Mr. R. 
Burn, I.C.S., and communicated to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The former List is characterised in a marked degree hy 
the special qualities that distinguish the “Manual” as a whole. In 
order to its preparation not only scholarship and skill, but, that much 
rarer qualification, the faculty for patient plodding was requisite, in- 
asmuch as the entire range of literature on the numerous classes of 
coins bearing oither Arabic or Persian legends would seem to have 
been placed under contribution* It is not strange then that the 
resultant Mint List has assumed somewhat formidable proportions. 
It comprises in all the names of no less than 1,067 mints ranging from 
Spain in the Far West to Malaysia in the Far East, Of the various 
coin-groups included in this aggregate List that of the Mu gh al Em- 
perors of India— or, as the “ Manual,” in the effort after brevity, styles 
them, of the “ Dehli Emperors *— is not the least extensive. We 
find here registered 189 Indian Mughal Mints, a sufficiently remark- 
able advance upon the 80 recorded in the Coin Catalogue of the 
British Museum, oi* the 105 in the Labor Museum Catalogue. In a 
work covering so vast a range, yet all comprised within 240 pages, 
one cannot in fairness expect detailed information regarding the 
coin -issues from the individual mints. It is Just this detail, however, 
that Mr. Burn’s Mint List supplies in abundant measure. From it 
we learn not merely the names of the Mu gh al Mints in India, but the 
reigns during which each several mint was in operation, and — for 
coin-collectors most welcome information— a cabinet in which can 
to-day be found specimens, whether in gold or silver or copper, of the 
coins struck at the different mints in the different reigns# As to place, 
this List is restricted to Indian Mints ; and as to time, to the three 
cenfcuiies preceding the Indian Mutiny : yet, notwithstanding this 
comparatively narrow range, no less than 204 mints fail to be 
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registered." Thus thC’two' Lists, Dx\ • Oodriiigtou’s and Mr. Bum’s, 
will be found to supply material mutually complementary. Their 
almost simultaneous piihlication has placed coin-collectors, and especi- 
ally those in this country, under a debt of more than ordinany obli- 
gation ; and tlie two Lists together constitute quite the most valuable 
contribution of recent years to the study of (modern) Indian ITu- 
mismatics. 


The following notes on these two Lists may perhaps be of use for 
reference. 

A. Ee Godrington^s Lists, 

Mints of *^Behli Emperors;” Total 189. 

But Atak and Atak Banaras are merely variant names of one mint. 

Similarly Ahmadnagar Farru^abad and Farru^abad ; 

Akhtarnagar Awadh and Awadh ; 

Urdu, Urdu dar rah-i-Dakhin, and Urdu Zafar Qarin ; 

Indrapur, Braj Indrapur, Maharandnrpur, and Mahapur ; 

Aujan and Cjain ; 

Banaras and Muhammadabad Banaras ; 

Daral tasawwur and Jodhpur ; 

Zinat al Bilid and Abmadabad ; 

Sawi^i Jaipur and Jaipur ; 

Sitapur and Sitpur ; 

Shahabad QanauJ and Shergayh Qanauj ; 

Mustaqirral Mulk and Akbarabad ; 

Muminabad and Bindraban ; 

ISTagpur and ITagor. 

^Thus the total number of mint falls by 18, that is to say from 189 
to 171. 

Further, the following mint-names are too doubtful to be accepted 
for inclusion 

Ajayur, Jalunabad, Kanin, Kandi, Kalkata, and ITagar. 

Hence the total 171 falls now to 165. 

However, in Oodrington’s List (but not in Burn’s) Hasanabad 
or Husainabad ” is counted as only one mint. It seems safer to regard 
them as two, Hasnabad and Husainabad: in which case the total rises 

^ In ooiiformifey with the prevailing practice both variants have been retained 
in the case of the following well-known doublets : — Agra and Akbarabad, Dehii and 
ghihjahanabad, Aurangabad and ghujista Bunyad, Patna and ‘Azimabad, MaMisusa** 
bad and Murshidabad. 
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from 165 to 166, Of these 166 mints 23 are not recorded in Bam*s 
■List. 

B. Be Burn* s List^ 

Mints of the Mu gh al Emperors of India : Total 204. 

Here also each of the following groups contains merely variant 
names of a single mint : — 

Atak and Atak Banaras ; 

AMitarnagar Awadh and Awadh. 

Urdu, Urdu dar rah-i-Dakhin, and Urdu Zafar Qarin ; 
A§afabad Bareli and Bareli ; 

Banaras, Muhanimadabad Banaras, and Banaras Sirsa ; 
Dar al Jihad and Haidarabad ; 

Dar al ta^awwur and Jodhpur ; 

Salimgarh AJrair and Ajmir ; 

Shahabad Qanauj, Shergarh Qanaiij, Shergarh and Qanaiij ; 
Braj Indrapur and Maha Indrapiir j 
Miiminabad and Bindraban ; 

Nagpur and Nagor ; 

and, as before, Ajayiir, Butan, Jalunabad, Kanan, and Nagar scarcely 
justify their claim to admission. 

Hence the total in this List falls from 204 to 183. Of this latter 
number 40 are absent from Oodrihgton’s List. 


0. The following are the 143 mints common to both Lists : — 

N,B , — In this sub-list a mint^s variant names are indicated by 
letters (5, c, and d), and the rejected mint-names by brackets. These 
lettered or bracketed mints may, or may not, be common to tbe two 
Lists. They are not included in making up any of the totals. 

1. Etawa or Eta wa; 2. Atak, 2h. Afyik Banaras ; (Ajiyur) ; 3 
Ajmir, 35. Sallmga^h Ajmir ; 4. Alisanabad ; 5. A^madabad j 6. 
Ahmadnagar; 7. Udaipur; 8. Urdu, 86. Urdu dar rah-i-dakhin, 8c. 
Urdu Zafar Qarin; 9. Arkat; 11 . Islamabad; 14. Asir; 16. A^zam- 
nagar; 17. Akbarabad; 18. Akbarpur; 19. Akbarnagar; 20. Agra; 
22. llababad; 23. Irutiyazgarh 236. Imtiyazgarh Adoni; 24. Amir- 
kot; 25. Indrapur, 256. Braj Indrapur, 25a Maha Indrapur, (Malia- 
randurpur), (Maharpur); 26. Inwla; 27. Ujain or Ujjain ; (Aujau) ; 
28. Awadh, 286. Akhtarnagar Awadh ; 29. AurangabM ; 30. Aurang- 
nagar; 32. lliohpur; 38. Burhanpur; 39. Bareli, 396. l§afabad 
Bareli ; 43. Btearas, 436. Banaras Sirsa, 43c. MuhammadabSd BanS* 
ras ; 44. Bindraban, 446. Muminabad Bindraban ; 45. Bandar Shahi ; 
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47. Bankipiir;- ■■ 48. Bangala; (Butan) ;: 49i Bakidurpattati'; . 53. 

Blmratptr ; 55. Bliakkar or Bakkar or Bliakkar ; 57. Bkilsa ; 58. 
Bijaptr; 49. Bairata; 60. Panipat ; 61. Pattan Dev; 62. Patna; 63. 
Paiijuagar; 66. Pesliawar or Peshawar; 68. Tatta; 71. Jalalpiir; 
(Jalixiiafoad) ; 72. Jalair or Jalair ; 73. Jammu or Janimfe; 74. Jodh- 
pur; 75. Jaunpur; 76. Junagairh; 78. Jbausi; 81. Jahangiroagar ; 82. 
Jaipur, 825. Sawa’i Jaipur; 84. OJiaohraaliorGiilmohrauli; 85. OhiUBar; 
87. Qhiitor or Qiaitaui*; 88. Qhinapattan; 89. Hafizahad; 90, Hasna- 
bid (perhaps Ahsanabid); 91. Husainabad; 92. Hi§ar, 925. Hi§ar 
Firoza ; 93. Haidarabad ; 94. Kharpur; 95. Khujista Bunyad; 96. 
Khairptir ; (Dar al jihad) ; (Dar al tasawwur) ; 99. Damla; 100. Dil- 
ghidabad ; 101. Dogam or Doganw or Adogam ; 102. Daulatabid ; 
103. Dehli; 104. DeVa; 105. Diugarh ; 107. Dewal; (Zi n at al bilid) ; 
112. Sarangpur; 115. Sironj; J16. Srinagar; 119. vSurat; 120. 
Sahai’aupur; 121. Sahrind or Saidiind ; (Sitapur); 125. Shah- 
jahauabad; 126. Sholapur : 128. Sheipur; 129. Zafarabad ; 130. 

Zafarpur; 131. Z^afarnagar; 132, ‘llamgirpur; 134. ‘Azimabad; 135. 
Patbabid Dharur; 136. Fatbpur; 137. Parrukhabad, 1375. Ab^nad- 
nagar FarrulAabad; 138. Parrukbnagar ; 139. Firozpur; 140, Firoz- 
nagar; 141. Qamarnagar; 142. Qandahar; 143. Qanauj; 1435. Shaha- 
bid Qanauj, 143c. Shergayh Qanauj; 143d. Shergarh ; 144. Kabul; 
145. Kalpi; (Kanin) ; (Kindi) ; 147. Katak; 148. Kaqhrauli (per- 
haps Qhaohrauli) ; 151. Karimabad; 152. Kashmir; 153. Kalimir; 
(Kalkata); 154. Kora; 155. Khanbiyat or Kanbiyat ; 157. Gulburga 
or Kalhurga; 158. Grulkanda; 159. Gangpur; 160. Gwiliir; 16L 
Govindpur; 162. Guti ; 163. Gorakhpur or Gorakpur; 164. Gokal- 
garb; 165. Lilior; 166. Lakhnau; 167. Lahri Bandar; 168. Mil- 
pur; 169. Minikpur; 172. Mathura Islamabad; 174. Maobhlipattan; 
(Mubammadabid-XJdaipur or Ohampinir or Kalpi or Mubammadibad 
Baniras); 175. Mubammadnagar ; 176. Makhsusibad; 178. Muradi- 
bid; 179. Murghidabad; 180. Mustafa- ibid ; 181. Mnzaffaribid; 182* 
Muzaffai’garh ; 183. Ma‘azzamibid ; 184. Multan; 185. Malikn agar | 
186. Mulhirnagar; 187. Mumbai, 1875. Mumbai Surat ; 188. Mandu > 
189. Mahisur; 190. Mirath; 191. Mail apur; 192. Firnol; 193. Nag- 
pur or Niger; 195, N'ajafgaph ; 196. N'ajibibid | 200. Jriigratibid ; 
(Nagarj; 206. Hard war. 

Undermentioned are the 23 mints pi'esent in Dr. Oqdrington’s 
List hut not in Mr, Burn’s : — 

10. Asfir?; 15. Tzabad ? ; 34. Budaun ; 35. BadaMtshan; 46 
Binda; 51. Bhawalpur; 67. Tinda; 69. Jilandar; 70. Jaliiibad; 77. 
Jahinabid; 79. Jahingirahad ; 80. Jahingirpur; 83. Qbitrakut or 
Ofeatarkot or Chatarkoh ; 86. Oiiampimr ; 108 Binajin ? ; 117. 
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Sikandarabad ; 122. Siyalkot; 123. Sitpur (perliapa Peskawai*)'; 126 . 
Shikar al Grill?; 133. ‘llamgirnagar; 146. Kalitijar; 170. Maugliir; 
203. ^ Hapiir. 

It is desirable that tbe coins represented by tlie entries in this 
snb-list be submitted anew to a careful scrutiny, inasiniich as some five 
or six of the mint-names stand in need of verification. 

The following 40 mints are in Mr. Burn’s list but not in Dr. 
Codrington’s: — 

12. Islimbandar ; 13, Isma‘llgarh or Isma^llgarh ; 21. Alwar (0) ; 
31. Ansa; 33. Balapur (C) ; 36. Baroda (0) ; 37. Bnrhanibad; 40. 
Bisanli; 41. Baldat-i-Safa ; 42, Balwantnagar ; 50. Bahadur'garh ; 52. 
Bahraioh; 54. Bharuch (O); 56. Bhopal (C) ; 64. Purbandar or Par- 
bandar; 65. Punch; 97, lOiairnagar ; 98. Dadar; 106. Devgafh ; 109. 
Rantbor or Ranthur; 110. Rohtas; 111. Zain al Bilad ; 113. Sam- 
bhar; 114. Satganw (C) ; 118. Sambhal (0); 124. Sevpiir ; 149. 
Kararabad; 150. Krishnagarh; 156. Kiratpnr; 170. Manghir; 173. 
Mujahidabad; 177. Madan Kot; 194. Kalian (0); 197. Kajibgarh; 
198. Narwar (0); 199. Nasriillanagar ; 201. Nurgal ; 202. Walija- 
bad? ; 204. Hathras; 205. Hans! Sahibabad. 

The nine mints beside which has been placed a bracketed (C) are 
indeed entered in Codrington’s List, but not as mints of the 
''*Dehli Emperor,” And it must be admitted that coins from several 
of these mints, though bearing the names of the later Emperors, were 
not struck under their authority. As Mr. Longworth Dames has well 
said, “ They merely represent the desire of the Maratha chiefs to take 
adfantage of the prestige still attaching to tbe name of Badsbah.” 

We thus arrive at a total of 206 mints, made up as follows : — 

In Codrington’s List and in Burn’s ... 143 mints. 

In Burn’s List alone 40 „ 

In Oodrington’s List alone 23 „ 

Total ... 206 mints. 


■ 




Mention should here be made of four mints not registered in either 
of the two Lists. Mr. Kelson Wright’s cabinet contains — 

(a) from the Jalnapur mint a rupee of Jahangir, 

(5) „ „ Mandisor „ „ Shah ‘Alam II, 

(c) „ „ Jalalnagar „ fulus of Akbar I ; 

and Mr. Bl©a 2 !by possesses a copper coin of Akbar II’s reign struck at 
Muzalfiarnagar. These four additional mints raise the total from 206 to 
210. It is interesting to note that this Resultant Total is exactly 
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double tlie number of Muglia.l Mints (.105) registered in tlie Catalogue 
wliicli, till quite recently, was recognised as the highest authority, the 
Catalogue of the Lahor Museum. 

Geo. P. Tatlob., 

Ahnadahad 


Y. Miscellaneous. 

25. Bengal, — Nasvr-iid-dtn MahnvM 'If 


Obverse. j IdoJf 

Bsverse, iL , 


Mil akil, 

Jjf 

^Ishj—Afj O. 



M. 160 grains. *85'''. 

PL IX. 


This interesting coin belongs to Mr. C, S. Delnierick. The read- 
ing of the inscription seems certain. Three Mahmud Shahs reigned over 
Bengal. The latest was Ghiyas-ud-din Mahmud of the house of Husain, 
and his coins are well-known and differ from this in style. The second 
is represented in the B. M. Catalogue by two silver coins, Nos. 103 and 
104, page 42. In the footnote to the same page it is pointed out that 
this king used the pseudo-patronymic Abu-1- Miijahid. There remains 
Naisir-ud-din Mahmud I. who used Abu-l-Miizaffar, and it appears 
reasonable to attribute the coin to him. Though the reverse reading 
given above agrees entirely (except in arrangement) with the inscrip- 
tion on the coin of Mahmud II, referred fco above, the obverse reading 
differs, and the use of the expression x^Lbu-i-Muzalfar seems eonclusive. 
No other coins of Mahmud I. appear to have been published. 

,, BuBN; 
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In Journal, Part I, Vol. LXXIII, No. 3.— 1904. 
Read Nagarchain for Nagarcain, 

Page 276, line 22. 

„ 277, lines 23, 26, 32. 

,, 278 „ 30,38. 

„ 280 „ 11, 12, 29 and 37. 

Read Nagarchain for Nagarchin, 

Page 279, line 38. 

Head Changan/or Caugan. 

Page 276, line 33. 

„ 277 „ 33. 

„ 279 ,, : 27. : 
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Some Notes on the Bcthmanl Bynasty.^ — By Major W. Haici. 

[Read 2iid November, 1904.] 

(1) The OriCtHst of The Cognomen BahmanI. 

Tbe legends commonly related by bistorians regarding tbe origin 
of the cognomen BahmanI connect it with the name of the priestly 
Cfiste of the Hindus. The story preferred by Firi^ta and repeated by 
Khafi Khan in the third Yolurne of the MunfaMtahii-l-Luhah is that 
Hasan, the founder of the dynasty, was, in his youth, a servant of 
Grangu, or Gangu, a Brahman .astrologer who enjoyed the conh- 
dence of Mahammad-bin Tu gh laq before he ascended the throne. One 
day, as he was ploughing some waste land for the Brahman, his plough 
stuck fast. On digging it out of the ground he found that it had 

i In this article the editions referred to are the following ; — 

Firishta—Bombay edition of 1832, 

Badaoril — Bibliotheca Indica edition, 

Bt{>rlidn4-Ma^dsir and “translation by Major S. King, 

"Liiz:ao:&:0.o., 1900, 

Muntafchahu--l-Liibdb, Yo\. 111. — MS. in writer’s possession. 

Tahaqdt4'‘Akban — Newul Kislior Press edition,. 

J. h r / : :: 
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cauo^ht in a cliain and that to the chain was attached a chest contain* 

O ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ing a^rafis and uncoined gold, which he took straight to his master*. 
The Brahman was so pleased with Hasan’s honesty that he hroiight 
him to the notice of the prince, Muhammad-bin Tiighlaq, by whose in- 
fltieiice he obtained an appointment in the imperial service* Shortly 
after this the Brahman informed Hasan that he liad cast liis horoscope,, 
and foretold that he would rise to the highest dignity* He asked him 
to promise that he would, when this prophecy should be falfilled, take 
the name of his original benefactor as part of his title,. a.nd Hasan made 
the required promise and, when the time came, £n Id lied it by styling 
himself, as king, “ Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani.” In corroboration of this 
story Firishta records (i. 527) that Hasan, after being proclaimed king 
of the Dakan, made Kankii the Brahman the controller of the finances 
of his kingdom, and that he was the first Muhammadan ruler to em- 
ploy a Brahman in so high a post. 

The only authority which we have for this story is that of Firishta, 
for Khafl Khan, being admittedly little more than a copyist so far as 
the affiiirs of the Dakan are concerned, cannot he accounted an authori- 
ty. The author of the Tahaqat-i-Akhan, the Bttrhan-i-Ma^tisir, and 
the Tazkiratu^l-Miduh relate other legends, all more or less improbable, 
but do not commit themselves to Firi^^ita’s account of Hasan’s servitude 
sn the house of a Hindu. The predictions of his g.rGatness are attribu- 
ted variously to one Gangii, a Brahman, not said to he his master, 
Shaikh Kizamu-d-din Anliya of Dihli, and Shaikh Muhammad Siraj-i- 
Junaidi, in whose service he is said to have held some post. 

The titles of Hasan, as king of the Dakan, are variously given by 
historians as follows: — In Firi^ta’s history (i. 525), ^Ala\i~d-dm 
jjSasan Kdnku-i-BaJwianz, by Khafi lOian in the third volume of the 
Muntaihahu-l-Liihdb, ^ Ald^u-d-dtn KmihU-i-BaJimam, curf Sasaki, by 
Hizamu-d-din Ahmad in the Tabaqdt-i-Ahban^ * Ala^n-d^dm flasan Shdh^ 
by ‘All-bin ‘ Azazi-llah Tabataba in the Btirhan-i-Md^asir, ^AMu-d-din 
Hasan Shah Oangu^-BaJimanty and ^AWu-d-dm Hasan Shah al VaU-id- 
Balimanl^ by the author of the Tazhiratu-hMuluh^ AW'ii-d’dm JBahman 
Shcih, and by Badaoni in the Muntakhahu-UTawdriJch (i. 231) “ the 
Sidtdn who is known as IHasan Kanku and at last obtained the King- 
dom of the Dakan under the title of ^Ala^u-d’dm Bahnan Bhalid^ 

The title given by Badaoni and the author of the Tazhiratnd- 
Mtduh is correct. Hasan did not add to his title the epithet Bahmant, 
but assumed the name of Bahman. There is in the fort of Guibarga 
a contemporary inscription, bearing the date A.H. 754 (A.D. 1353) 
in which his titles are given as “ ‘Ala’u-d-dunya wa’d-din Abil-’l-Muzafrar 
Bahman Shah.” The names Hasan and Kanku, or Gangd, and the 
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epithet Bahmani, wliicli is used on the coins of Ms successors and is 
correctly applied to them only, are omitted. The inscription, which 
was cut while Bahmau Shah was still alive and reigning, and was 
placed over a mosque in his capital, is far better evidence of the style 
under which he reigned than any statements of historians. Other 
evidence, however, exists. I have a copper coin which Bears the in- 
scription “Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah bin Bahman Shah.^’ This 
inscription needs some explanation — a question which will he considered 
hereafter — but there is no doubt that the words “ Bahmau Shah ” 
refer to the founder of the Bahmanl dynasty. There is also the 
Bahman-nama^ a versified history of the Bahmani kings, the author- 
ship of which is uncertain, but which is often quoted by Pirislita. 
The title of this history cannot refer to the epithet Bahmam^ but can 
and evidently does refer to the name Bahman. 

Tlie question of the title under which the founder of the Bahman 
dynasty assumed the sovereignty of the Dakan is important as an 
indication of the derivation of the name By which that dynasty is 
known. It is conceivable that a Muhammadan king might have dis- 
tinguished himself, from gratitude to a Brahman benefactor, by the 
epithet Balm ant, evexi though that epithet is never found in its un* 
corrupted form BraJmam, but no Mul^ammadan king would have styled 
himself “King Brahman.’^ The derivation of the title Bahman Shah 
must, therefore, be sought in Hasan’s claim to descend from the Sasanidise, 
His pedigree, as given by Bhri^hta, is as follows: — ‘Ala’u-d-din Hasan, 
the son of Kaikatis, the sou of Muhammad, the son of ^ Ali, the son o£ 
Hasan, the son of Saham, the son of Simun, the son of Salara, the son 
of Ibrahim, the son of Kaslr, the son of Munsur, the son of Eustara, 
the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Mlnuchihr, the son of Namdar, the 
son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kaiyumars, the son of Khu^cshid, the son 
of Sa'sa, the son of Fa g hfur. the son of Farrukh, the son *of Shahryar, 
the son of Amir, the son of Suhaid, the son of Malik Da’ud, the son 
of Hushang, the son of Hik Kardar, the son of Firuz Bakht, the son 
of Kuh, the son of Sani^ who was descended fi’om Bahram-i-gur the 
Samani, who was descended from Bahman the son of Isfandiyar. This 
pedigree is varied as follows by the author of the BurhanA-Ma' asir 
* Ala’u-d-dunya wa-’d-din Hasan Bahman Shah, son of Kaikaus 
Muhammad, son of ‘Ali, son of Hasan, son of Bahtam, son of Simun, 
son of Sal am, son of Huh, son of Ibrahim, son of Na§ir, son of Mansur, 
son of Huh, son of Sani‘, son of Bahram, son of Shahiin, son of Sad, 
son of Fusin, son of Davad, son of Bahram-i-gur. Both historians 
express some doubts as to the authenticity of the pedigrees which they 
give, and there can be little doubt, that both pedigrees are fictitious. 
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. We arO' imt ■ concerned,, iiowever, witli tlie genniiieiiess of ^asan’s 
claiin, for 'tliiB is a question wHch cannot now be cleeided. It is cer- 
tain that, be put forward tlie, claim and that bis title ** Babman Sb.ab ” 
was m embodiment of its assertion* Tbe ' antbor of, the BurMn- 
i’-Ma'dsir says (King, p, 1) ** in consequence of bis descent tbe king was 
known as Babman ” and subsequently (King, p. 17) refers to Mm as 
*Vtbe cream of tbe race of Babman.’* 

I believe that I have shewn that tbe epithet Babniani applied 
to the great dynasty of tbe Bakan has no connection with tbe caste- 
name “Brahman,” but is derived from tbe old Persian name Babmani 
wMob was borne, as a title, by tbe founder of tbe dynasty, 

(2) The Ofespeing of ‘AlI’ij-b-bIn Bahmah Shah. 

According to tbe author of the Btirhm-i-Md'aMr ^ Babman SbiSb 
bad four sons of whom three, Muhammad the eldest, Mahmud® and 
Alimad ^ are named. Firi^ta does not give tbe number of tbe sons, 
but names three, Muhammad* the eldest, Da’fid,^ who afterwards 
ascended the throne as the fourth king of tbe line, and Alabmiid ^ tbe 
youngest. Kbafi Khan, in tbe third volume of tbe MuniaMiahu-l- Luhab^ 
says that Babman Shah bad four sons, but be mentions three only. 
Muhammad tbe eldest, Mahmud and Ba’nd. No list of Babman Shah’s 
sons is given in tbe Tahaqat^z-Akhart^ and Muhammad is mentioned 
as bis son, without being distinguished as tbe eldest. ^ Elsewhere,® 
however, Muhammad Bbab, the fifth king of the dynasty is referred 
to as “tbe son of Mahmud, tbe son of Hasan Shah” (sul» Babman 
Shah). It is clear, from tbe general consensus of autboxuties, that 
Muhammad, Babman Shah’s successor, was bis eldest son, and it is 
also clear that Babman Shah bad a son named Mahmfid. Tbe state- 
ments of the authors of tbe Burhan-i-Ma^adr and the MnntaMia>'bu4- 
Lubdh as to tbe number of bis sons may be accepted as coiTect, in spite 
of tbe fact that no one authority names more than three sons. We 
have, therefore, two sons to account for, viss., Ahmad, mentioned by 
tbe authors of tbe Burhdnd-Ma^asir, tbe TazMratii-hMulUh,^ and 
Da’ud, mentioned by Eirisbta and KbaE Khan. There seems to be little 
doubt that Babman Shah bad a son named Ahmad, but this question will 
be considered in connection with that of tbe parentage of tbe eighth and 
ninth Snlfms of tbe dynasty. I cannot, however, End any suiEcient 
reason for believing that Ahmad was the youngest son, as stated by 

i King, p, 22. ' * Firisbta,,!. 627. Kbg, p. 408. 

8 Ibid, p. 81. 5 ■ Ibid, i m, 67S. * TaUq^at-i^Mhm, p. 410. 

Ibid, p. S6. « IMd, I ■ » King, p. 47. 
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Major King in tlie genealogical table given by bim on p* xxxiv o£ bis 
book. Tbe alitbor wbom be translates nowhere says that Abmad was 
tbe youngest son, and Firi§lita, who, altbougb not entirely trustworthy 
in questions of genealogy, should be followed when be cannot be proved 
to be wrong, distinctly says that Mahmiid was the youngest. So far, 
■therefoi*e, we have Mubammad the eldest, and Mahmud the youngest, 
with Abniad somewbei’e between them. 

Authorities differ as to tbe parentage of Da’ud. Both Fii'ishta- 
and Kbafi Khan make him a son of Bahman Shah, tbe only difference 
between them being that the former places tbe sons in the order—(l) 
Mn^ammad, (2) Da’ud, (3) Mahmud; while tbe latter places Mubmud 
before Da’ud, without saying, however, that Mahmud was tbe elder. 
In tbe Tahaqai4^Ahban ^ Da’ud is described as the first cousin of 
Mujabid Shah, son of Muhammad Shah I, according to which state- 
ment be would be a grandson and not a son of Bahman Shah. The 
author of tbe BiirJian4-Ma^asir says in one place ® that Da’ud was “ a 
younger brother, or according to one history, a cousin of Mujahid,’^ 
but afterwards ^ says, “ according to the most authentic accounts, Sultan 
Da’ud Shah was son of Mabcabd Khan, son of Sultan ‘Ala’u-d-diii 
Iglasau Shah Bahmani (sul Bahman Sbah), Although Firishta is gener- 
ally an untrustworthygenealogisthis account of Da’ud ’s parentage must 
be preferred to that of other authorities. It is possible that the word 
(‘^son”) in Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad’s description of him. as the Erst 
cousin of Mujahid is an interpolation. The statement in the 

BurMn4- 3Iaasir that Da’ud was the son of Mahmud Khan, the son 
of Bahman Shah, cannot be accepted. Firishta, who is not contradicted 
on this point, makes Mahmud, as has been said, the youngest son of 
Bahman Shah. lie says that at the time of Bahman Shah’s death 
(A.Ii. 7o9) Mahmild was a schoolboy, reading Sa'di’s BUstan. He was 
probably, therefore, thirteen or fourteen years of age at that time, and 
can hardly have been the father of Da’ud, who held an important 
command in the expedition against the Baja of Vijayanagar in 
Mujahid’s reign (A.H. 776-779). for these reasons I am inclined to 
complete the tale of Bahman Shah’s four sons by adding to them 
Da’ud, and this assumption, supported by Firishta’s authority, what- 
ever that may be worth, not only fills the gap left by the authors of 
the BzirTian-i-^Ma' asir and the TahcL^a^t^i^AhhaTt^ but accounts satisfac- 
torily for Da’ud’s anger when he was rebuked by Mujahid for neglect 
of his military duty. Da’iid might have borne a rebuke from a brother 
or a cousin older thau himself who was also his king, but a rebuke 

1 King, p. 410, ^ King, p. 29, S King, p. 3L 
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from a nephew would have been harder to bear, and the assumption 
that Da’ud was Miijahid’s uncle explains his resentment, the result of 
■which was the assassination of Miijahid and the accession of Dahxd. 
Bahman Shah's four sous, therefore, were Miihaminad, Da'ud; Ahmad 
and Mahmfid. The only question concerning them which cannot he 
settled is the order in which Da*iid and Ahmad came, 

(3) Thi3 Offspring of Muhammad L 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son Miijahid. Pirishta, Hizamu- 
d“diu Ahmad, and Ehafi Hian mention no other son, hut the author 
of the ^ says that Muhammad had a younger son, Path 

Khan, The statement may he accepted as correct, but Patlj. Khan is 
not again heard of, and is therefore unimportant. Mujahid was 
assassinated after a reign of little more than a year, and his uncle and 
successor, Da’ud, was assassinated after a reign of little more than a 
month. The former left no issue. Da'ud, according to Pirishta, left a 
son, Muhammad Sanjar, who was blinded. 

(4) Nasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah II. 

Muhammad Shah II is described both by Nizarau-d-din Ahmad 
and by the author of the Burhi^n-i-Ma^ dtsir UvS the son of Mahmud 
Khan, the son of 'Ala'u-d-dxn Bahman Shah. The latter authority also 
describes him, consistently but wrongly, as the younger brother of Da'ud. 
Piri^ta, followed, of course, by IQiafi Khan, falls into a strange error 
regarding the name and the identity of this king, and asserts that his 
name was Mahmud and not Muhammad and that he was the son of 
Ala’u-d-din Bahman Shah. He is very positive on this point, as the 
following extract* will show : — 

The author of the FMhu-s-Salatzn has made a mistake regard- 
ing the name of this king, saying that his name was Sultan Muham- 
mad Shall, and mentioning him as Muhammad Shah in all his poems ; 
and likewise some of the historians of Grujarat and Dilili, both ancient 
and modern, not having inquired into events in the Dakau as they ac- 
tually came to pass, have made mistakes both in the names of the Bah- 
mani kings and in many of the stories which they i^elate concerning 
them, and all of them have wielded untrustworthy pens and have failed 
to verify their information.’^ 

Pirishta, in spite of his assurance, was unquestionably wrong* 
In the first place he stands alone, his copyist lOiafi San excepted, in 
describing the fifth Bahmani King as Mahmud. All other authorities^ 


1 King, p. 2$. 


« Pirishta, i S76. 
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ca-ll liim MiihaHimad. In the second place lie is contradicted by an 
inscription, dated A.H. 892, on the MuhammaM gate of the fortress of 
Nai'nala in Berar, in which ^lahabn-d-din Mahnihd Sbah, the fourteenth 
long of the Bahmani dynasty is described as ‘‘ the son of Snltan Muham- ' 
mad, the son of Sultan Humayun, the son of Sultan Abniad,' the son. 
of Sultan Muhammad/’ The inscription is not necessarily a better 
authority than Mrishta, and the account of Shahibu-d-din MalimCid^s 
descent which it gives is unquestionably wrong, but the Snltan Aluham- 
mad to whom the descent is traced was evidently the fifth king of the 
Bahmani dynasty, so that in this respect the inscription corrohorates 
the mass of evidence against Eirishta. Finally we have the evidence 
of the coins. All the known coins of the fifth king of the Bahmani 
dynasty bear the name Muhammad. Hone bears the name Mahmud. 
This fact alone is sufficient to decide the question. Even Firisjita 
would have hesitated to assert that the officials of the mint did not 
know the name of tlie king whom they served. 

It is, however, worth while to consider a possible source of Firishta^s 
error. Ho may have seen this Sultan mentioned in some insoription, 
sanad^ or other authentic document hy his name H%iru-d-d in followed 
by his father^s name, thus: — NdsiTU-d-dh%4‘MalmUd>i ihQ 
would be omitted in Persian script, denoting the patronymic. Similar 
errors in nomenclature have occurred. Thus, the Arab conqueror of 
Sindh, Muhammad-i-QaHim or Mahamniad bi*n Qasim, has been styled 
by bistorians who should have known better, Muhammad Qasim,” as 
though Qasiin were his own name instead of being his father’s. 

(fi) The OFFSPuma of Mhhammah II. 

The fifth king had two sons* Sultan ^iyasu-d-diu Muhammad, 
or Bahman^and Sultan Shamsu-d-dm Di’ud* The former succeeded 
him at the age of 17, according to Firishta, ^or 12 according to the 
author of the Bnrhan-i-Mal and was deposed and blinded after 
a reign of little more than a month. His younger brother Shamsu- 
d-din was then placed on the throne, at the age of 15, according to 
Firi^ta, ^ or 6, according to the authdr of the JBurhdn'-i'-Ma^asiT,^ 
His reign lasted, according to Hizama-d-din Ahmad ^ and Firishta'^ 
fifty-seven days, and according to the author of the BurliUn-i^Ma^ asir ^ 
five months and seven days. The discrepancy may be due to a misread* 

“g* 









I King, p. 34. 

S F*rishta, x. 581. 
S King, p. 34 


^ Firisht^i* i* 583.. , 

& King, p. 35, 

® Tahaqfd-i‘AhheiTii 4X1. 


1 Firishta, i. 586. 
8 King, p. 36, 
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{6), The. .Parentage OF'PiRuz Shah an,d Ahha„i) ShIh, the Eighth 
AND' Ninth K,mQS. 

' Piri§hfca.says '*• 'that Mahmud Shah (DiP'tid is aTideiitly meant) had 
three sens: (1) Muhammad Sa.njar, who was blinded; (2) PMw Khau; 
.and (3) Ahmad lOian; and'thatthe uncle at these boys^ Muhammad Shah 
II (whom' Pirishta calls 'Mahmud) ''before he had sons, of Ms own, 
brought up PiruK and Ahmad as his sous, married them to two of his 
daughters, and led Firuz to believe that he would be his heir, but that 
after the birth of his own sons he made Fimz and Ahmad swear alle- 
giance to Ghiyasu-d-din. This plausible story accounts for Firuz 
Khan’s ambition, but for yarious reasons it cannot be accepted as true. 
In the first place the author of the Bm^hm4^Ma^dsir^ who is a better 
authority than Firishta in genealogical qaestions, makes ^ Firuz and 
Ahmad the sons of Ahmad Khan, the sou of ‘Ala’u-d-din Bahman 
Shah, and he is supported^ by the author of the TasMrah^4’-MuluL 
Firishta does not explain why the two younger sons of Da’ud should 
have been brought up as princes in the line of succession to the throne 
when it was found necessary to blind their eldest brother, Muhammad 
Sanjar. There is good evidence, of a negative nature, in favour of 
the statements of the authors of the Bnfh(m4-A[aU%nrmid the TaskiraiM'* 
l-Muluk. Among Oriental rulers the pride of descent is more exacting 
than it is in the West, and descent from those who are merely members 
of a royal house is less highly regarded than a descent which can be 
traced through an unbroken line of actual wearers of the crown. This 
pride finds its expression in the common formula 
ejiJbJUJi and, when a king can establish such a lino of descent, he 
rarely fails to mention his father’s name on his coins and in his inscrip- 
tions. So far as I know, neither Firuz Shah nor Ahmad Shah ever 
mentions his father’s name in such inscriptions. Ahmad Shah’s name 
appears in the inscriptions in his fine tomb at Bidar, but his father’s 
does not. If the brothers had been sons of Da’ud, a king who actually 
reigned, they would certainly have mentioned the fact, either on their 
coins or in their inscriptions. As they have not done so it may be 
safely held, with the authors of the Burhdn^i-Ma^dsif and the Ta^Mrutu- 
s-Saldtm, that Firuz and Ahmad were the sons of Ahmad Khan, the 
son of ^Ala’u-d-din Bahman Shah, 

I have referred above to an exceptional coin. This is the coin 
which 1 have already mentioned in the account of the founder of the 
Bahmani dynasty. The reverse hears the inscription, Ahmad Shah, 
bin Ahmad Shah bin Bahman Shah,’* but no date. I was inclined to 

I Firishta, i. 583. 8 King, pp. 36, fO. S p, 47 , 
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assign this coin to Alinxad I, the younger brother of Eiriiz,^ and to 
assiinio that he had bestowed upon his father, Ahmad Khin, the 
honorary title of “ Shah,” but Mania vi Muhammad ‘Aziz Mirza, B.A., 
first Talukdar of Bid in the HaidarabM State, has pointed out to me 
that the Icimya on the obverse of the coin does not coincide with that on 
coins which can be assigned with certainty to Ahmad Shah I, and he 
is of opinion that the coin must be assigned to ‘Ala’u-d-din Ahmad Shah 
II, the son and successor of Ahmad I. His ascription of the coin is 
undoubtedly correct but an explanation of the line of descent as given 
on the reverse is necessary, for there is no reason or authority for 
believing that Ahmad I (and consequently firuz) was the son of 
Bahman Shah the founder of the dynasty. We must therefore explain 
the inscription on the reverse, in view of the very strong reasons for 
believing that Firuz and Ahmad I were the sons of Ahmad Khan, by 
assuming that Ahmad 11 traced his descent _per saltuni through 
Ahmad I to Bahman Shah. 

Two errors concerning the descent of Ahmad Shah 1 call for notice 
here. The first is a mistake made by ISfizamii-d-din Ahmad in the 
heading^ of his account of Ahmad Shah’s reign, in which Ahmad is 
described as the son of Firuz. This is merely a slip, for the same author 
elsewhere® mentions Hasan lOi an as the eldest son of Firuz, and says that 
Firuz, when delivering the kingdom to Ahmad, commended his sons to his 
protection. The other error is contained in the Karuala inscription 
which makes Ahmad (and consequently Firuz) the son of Muhammad 
Shah, evidtmtly the fifth king of the dynasty. It has already been 
shown that Firuz and Ahmad Tvere not the sons of Muhammad II, and 
the inscription is, independently of this inaccuracy, of very little value, 
for it omits altogether from the descent given, the name of ‘ Ala’u-d-din 
Ahmad II. 

There appears to be little if any doubt that Firuz Shah and Ahmad 
§]]ah, the eighth and ninth kings of the Bahmani dynasty, wei'e the 
sons of Ahmad Khan, son of ‘Alai’u-d-diii Bahman Shah, the founder 
of the dynasty. 

(7) The Offspring of Fmtiz Shah. 

According to the author of the Burhan-i-Ma^ a sir Firuz, who was 
deposed by his younger bx’other Ahmad in A.H. 825, left several sons, 
for he speaks^ of “Hasan Khan and all the other sons of the late 
king.” In another passage'^ he mentions Makhduma-i-Jahaii, the wife 

* TdhaqtU-’i’Akhan, p. 414. 

^ Tahaqfzt-i-Ahban^ p, 413* 

I. L 2 


5 King, p. 47. 
4 King, p. 39* 
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of Bahmani, as the daughter of Mubarak /Kiaii, .son 

of Sultiiu Firuz Shah. Firisbta-^ and ILbifi Ejia mention this 
princess and describe her as a wise woman, but do not give her desceni 
Neither author , mentions any sons, of except .Hasan Kham 

Hixamu-d-diii Ahmad says* that ■ Firaia commended his **sons ” to 
AhmacVs protection. We may conclude that Flru2;.had several sons, of 
whom the eldest was lilasan lOiaUj.Blubirab being one of the younger 
sons. Hasan llhan was designated heir-apparoiit during Ms father’s 
life-time, and married the beautiful daugliter of the Sonar of Mud^al. 
He scorns to have been an unambitious and pleasure-loviiig youth who 
readily acquiesced in his uncle’s elevation to the throne. 

(8) Offspeino OP Ahmad Shah VauI 

The author of the BtirMn-i* Ma^iisiT says^ that Ahmad Shah had 
seven sons, and gives fche titles of four— (1) Zafar Khan Khin-i-Khanan, 
(2) Mahmud Khan, (3) Muhammad Ehan, and (4) Da’iid I^in. Mah- 
mud is described as the fourth son. Nizamu-d-din Alimad*^ mentions 
Zafar Khan by his name, ‘ Ali’u-d-din, and also mentions Muham- 
mad, Mah*uiid, and Da’ud. Muhammad was entriiKSted to the care of 
bis eldest brother *AIa’a«din, while the other sous were placed in charge 
of provinces. This bears out Firi^ta’s statomout^ that Muhammad was 
the youngest of the sons and ^Ala’u-d-diu the eldest. Firi.^ta also 
meutious Mahmud and Da’dd. Ahmad Shah Vail had at least two 
daughters, for one of his daughters married Shah Habilm’ilah, and 
another married Jalal Eban and was the mother of Sikaudar Khan, 
whom his father tried to raise to the throne* 


(9) Offspeino of Zafae Eban, ^AlaM-b.dIh A^mad II 

*AIa’u-d-dm Ahmad had three sons : Humayun Shall Zalim ('Hlie 
tyrant ”), who succeeded him, and Hasan Hh an, and Yahya KJan, both 
of whom were put to death by their brother.^ He also had more than 
one daughter, for his eldest daughter'^' married Shah Muhahbu-’llah, 
brother of the §hah Habibu-’llah already mentioned* 

i P’Ti'sbta, h 6G3. 
s TalaqM-i^Ahhanf p. 414. 

* - ^ Tabaqat4^Ah'ban3 p* 416. 

* Krisfeta, i, 659, 661. King, pp. 81, 86, 87. Talaqat-i^Akbari, pp, 424, 426. , 

I:' ., ' ■ ■ 
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, (10) OlOTPRSNG OF HuMAYUK ShIH'ZIUM.. 

Httwiyiin' Shall the daughter of Mubarak ■ Ehaii,; a 

younger Bon of the eighth king, Firuz, and by this princess, who received 
the title of MaMidumad-Jahan, inYariably bestowed upom the principal 
wife of a Bahmani king, had three sous — (1) Nizam Shah, who succeeded 
him, (2) Shamsu-d-din Muljammad, who succeeded his brother Nizam 
Shiih, and (3) Jam^id^ called by Firishta* Ahmad. 

Offspeino of Shamsu-d-uin Muhammad LasheaeI. ' 

ShauisSu-d-din Muhammad had, so far .as is known, only one son, 
who is styled by the author of the Burhan-i-Ma^asir^ Ahmad, and 
who succeeded his father under the title of Shah abu-d-din Mahmud. 
No other writer styles this prince Ahmad, and the author of the 
BurMn4’-Ma‘'asiT does not explain why he should have changed his 
name on succeeding to the throne. 

(12) Offspring of Shahabu-d-dIn Mahmud Shah. 

Shahabu-d«din Mabimud had three^ sons — (1) Ahmad, (2) *Ala'u-d- 
din, and (3) Vali*-u-llah, all of whom were in succession raised to 
the throne as nominal sovereigns by Amir Barid. Firi^^ita, in the 
heading of the chapter^ devoted to the ** reign *’ of ‘Ala’u-d-din III, 
describes him as the son, not the brother, of his predecessor, Ahmad 
Shah; but this is an error, for he says afterwards ^ that Yalihi-’liah, 
whom he desoribes as the son of Mahmud Shah, followed the example 
of his “brother ** in attempting to free himself from the induence of 
Amir Barid, so that Nizamu-d~din Ahmad is evidently correct in de- 
scribing^ ‘Ala’u-d-din III as the son of Mahmud Shah. 

Of the three brothers A^mad Shah III died after a reign of little 
more than two years, not without suspicion of poison ; ‘AIa*u-d-din Shah 
III was deposed after a reign which did not extend to two years ; and 
Vali*u-*iiah Shah was poisoned after a reign of three years. 

(13) Ahmad Shah III. 

Abmad III was, as has been said, the eldest son of Shahabu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah. There is a discrepancy as to the date of his birth. 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad » gives the date as Eajab 27, A.H, 899, whereas 

'.■Y.'jEmgj'p. 89. : ■ 

^King, p. 116. 

* Possibly four, if tbe last king of the dynasty, Kalimu-liah, be rcokoned as 
one. See the account of KalimuPlIah. 

6 Finghta, i 727. 

S iUif 728. ^ Tah(ig,M4-Ahlanf p. 436. ^ Taba^M^i^Akban, p, 484, 
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'Firislita^ lias Bajab 27, A.H. .889, .. But Firislibi' also says that Abmad 
was born on the day on wbicb Kh’aja Nibnatn-’llaji Tabrizi, tlie envoy 
from ibe rebel Bahadur Gilani, arrived at court and discharged the 
duty eiitriiated to him. He bad no sooner concluded an agreement with 
Mabrnnd gbab than Bahadur Gilani broke it, and was defeated and 
slain in battiej according to the author of the Burhm4*Miaasir^ on 
Safar 5, A.H. 900. Again, according to Pirisbta, Mahmud Shah was 
only twelve years of age at the time of his accession in A.H. 881, 
so that it is unlikely that his eldest son was horn in A.H. 889 ; 
and we know, moreover, that Mahmud Shah wm for nonie time 
disappointed of male issue, so that it is evident that he was not, at 
14 years of age, the father of a son. Pirishta also say s^ that Ahmad 
married Bibi Sata, sister of Ismahl ‘Adil Shah, in A.H. 920, and 
it is more probable that A^mad was 21 than that he was 31 years of 
age when this marriage was arranged. It appears, therefore, that the 
date of Ahmad^s birth, as given by Pirishta, is a copyist’s error, and 
that the correct date is that given by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. 

(14) KalImu-’llah Shah. 

There is some doubt as to tbe parentage of Kalimii-’llah Shah. 
Both Pirisbta and Hizamu-d-din A^mad describe him, in the headings 
of the chapters containing the accounts of his reign, as the son of 
Mahmud. But Firishta, in mentioning^ his bight to Bijapiir in A.H, 
934, describes Isma’il ‘Adil Shah as his maternal uncle, and we have 
seen that Bibi Sata, Isma’il’s sister, was married to Ahmad, so that it 
would appear that Kalimu-Tlah was a son, and not a younger brother, 
of Ahmad. The principal difficulty in the 'way of this explanation is 
that it makes Kalimu-Tlah, at the time of his flight to Bijaphr, by 
which time he had already caused a letter to be written to Babar, 
a boy of 13 years of age at most ; but this difficulty disappears if we 
assume that the appeal to Babar and the flight to Bijapiir were man- 
aged by those who had the immediate care of the youthful roi fainSanL 
Nevertheless, the question cannot be said to have been satisfactorily 
decided. I have seen copper coins of Kalimu-’llah, and have a spech 
men, but unfortunately they do not hear his father’s name. 

Kalimm’ilah died at Ahmadnagar in A.H. 934 or 935, probably 
from poison, and with him ended the Bahmani dynasty. 

The three genealogical tables appended give the pedigree of the 
Bahmani family'—(i) according to Piri^ta, (2) according to the 
Burhan4-Ma'asir^ and (3) as described in this paper. 

i ’firishta, i. 716. 2 King ,p. 138. ^ firishta, ii, 82, ^ firishta, U 779. 
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Mote,^The numbers in brackets indicate the order of accession to the throne. 

* It is not certain whether Kaiimu-'llah was a son or younger brother of Ahmad III. 
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On Some Archeological Eemaim in Bishiatk — By W. N. Edwards. 

[Bead Hoveinber, 21sfc 1904.] 

Bish^atet, or Visvanafclia, as it was originally called, is one of tlie 
most interesting towns in the Assam Valley on account of its arclifeo- 
logical remains and sacred Hindu traditions. At one time it was a large 
and populous town, as can be seen by the immense earthworks that sur- 
round the place, and in the I3th century it was in close communication 
with pRATAP.PUR, the capital of Arimtitta Eaja who appears to have 
ruled over the tract of country lying between Visvanatha on the east 
to the Subonsiri River on the west^ about that time. There are still a 
large nnmher of tanks on the Bishnath plain and in Beliali and Gomirl 
mouzas that are ascribed to him. Another interesting discovery lately 
made is that the large earthen “ bund ** known now as tlie MajuHghur, 
which runs almost straight from the old city Pratappiir, to the low hills 
in the DufSa Range, a distance of about 12 miles, is nothing more or 
less than a fortification evidently thrown up as a protectio!i against the 
people of the west. Deep in the heart of the forest whore tho ghur 
has been less distobecl, on the west, is a deep ditch running parallel 
to tho ‘*bund’' for the whole of its length, at, id from the ditch the 
“ ghur’^ rises very abruptly with a parapet on the western edge, and 
falling to the east iu a gentle slope j furthermore, at intervals of 
about 80 yards there are bastions thxmwu out on the west face wiiich 
command the rampart both to the north and south. There seems now 
little doubt from these facts that there being no natural bouudai‘y to 
the west of the kingdom as there was on the east (the Siibousiri) the 
fortification was made as a protection against aggression. 

The Brahmins say that before Visvanath was built the place was 
called Viswagiri Porhol^ and the present town and the island, known as 
Oomatoomoiii were joined in one large hill, which sunk under a severe 
volcanic disturbance leaving the place in its present form. It was 
renowned from time immemorial as tho spot where Visnu lopped off 
the upper arm and chest of the dead body of Sati wiiich Siva in his 
grief was carrying about, and the spots on wiiich these portions of Stiti’s 
body fell are held sacred to this day. There are now the f(,)!lowing 

i This mfomation is derived from an old Bunin ji in ihe possesswn of Srijut 
Bajoni Santa Burdoiax of H, liackimpm*. 
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..temples ill Bislinatli Tisvanath, Uma B Cliatidi Dewal, SibanatE 
Dewal, Komoleswar Dewal Basdeo Dewal and tKe Bordhol ■ Dewal. 
Of til ese, there are now only iwomanMrs actually standing, and both ai'e 
fine specimens of tlie , arcMtectiire of the Ahoom kings, but both are 
abandoned as far as, worship is concerned, the Tliaknrs having built 
small mdcJm houses near them where ^''Paja ”, is carried on. ■ " ■ 

The Bor Dhol mandir, the larger of these, was built by the order, of 
Gaurinitha Siipha.who raigned from 1780 to .1795, while the smaller 
one called Sibauath Dewal ” was built some 50 to 60 yeai^s previously 
in the reign of Si basing. This is a somewhat smaller structure, and of 
less handsome design, and was constructed from the materials taken 
from the old temple of Visvanatha ; which was dismantled owing to the 
depred.atioiis of the, Brahmaputra >iver. 

The Visvanath t 0 ,m.ple was built by Godadhara Simha or, as he 
was known to the Ahooms, “ Cfaupatpha.” There is a copper plate 
still in existence which sets forth that in the year A.D. 1635 Godar 
dlmra' Simha granted for the upkeep of the temple : — ‘‘ Certain orna- 
nionts, .four .BrahniaTis, 40' Sudra Paiks, .eight dancing girls, and also 20 
paras of Bralmmttar Land.” Thei'e is also 'a second .FJmU ^\ granting 
24 Paras of Bevottar ' Land .and servants to„th 0 same temple dated 
1815 A.D. This was in Ciiandrakant’s reign. 

The temple, however, has long since disappeared and the Lhiga is 
now only exposed for six months in the year when the river falls ; for 
the rest of the- time it is buried by the water. 

Of the remaining temples, that of “ Oaadx ” and “ Uma ” are tlis 
most Important. The former is a square brick building, built on tlie 
rocks, at the edge of which, the new channel of the Brahmaputra flows<. 
This was built from public subscriptions, some 60 years ago, by a reli- 
gious mendicant named Brahma Chari Pakir, and covers the spot where 
Sati’s chest fell To the right of the temple there is a Linga carved 
out of the rock. The out-baiidiugs attached to this temple have fallen 
into decay, though the temple itself commands worshippers. It is 
evident that the routs received by the owners of these temples from 
the Bramatta and Dovottor lands are no longer utilized for the purpose 
for which they were intended. The last temple of imporl-ance is that 
of “ Umamal ” which, is situated on the Island, and the Brahmin 
ministering there shows one the spot where Sati’s arm fell. Her© 
there is no brick building ; merely a shed roofed with corrugated iron, 
built over the sacred rook. Close to this shrine is a rock on which the 
following inscription has been deciphered : — 

Written by Holodhar, son of Laksimidhar Sarmali, Commander 
of ilie atmiy of tho king of Pratappur.” There is no date. There are 
L L 3 ' ' . ' 
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otlier inscriptions on tlie rocks on tko island, but tlioj liawc not been 
decipliered. 

Buroi Fortification. — Tins is a most interesting ruin situated at 
the foot of the BiiMa bills, where the Euroi river dcbouclies into the 
plain ; and was found by the writer some few years ago. The forti- 
fication consists of two stone walls, one on each side of the river — and it 
is assigned to the Pretappuria Raja who, the Dnfiias say, entrenched 
himself in the hills with a considerable following. The stones bear 
distinct builders’ marks on them, similt|,r to those found by Capt. 
Hannay on the Copper temple of the SnUas beyond Sndiya, some 70 
years ago. Hence we may suppose that the SuHas are responsible for 
these wails also. A detailed account of these ruins is given by the 
writer in a paper to the A. Soc. of Bengal. They appear to date back 
as far as the 13th Century. 

Behali Mandir. — The I’emains of another small temple I was for- 
tunate enough to discover in 1892, situated at the edge of an old tank 
in the Behali garden. All that remained "was the plinth which was 
some 18'" to 2' below the surface of the ground. The building had 
evidently been a small one, not more than 12 'xl 2'5 but was exceedingly 
well built with brick — the base had a projecting plinth with decorative 
mouldings j while the foundation of the structure, which was some 5' 
below the plinth, rose from a small base gradually wideming on all 
sides until it acquired the area of the plinth- — a curious and uncommon 
method of building, which I think is never seen no\v-a-dajs. 

Fertabglmr. — This is the site of the ancient city of Pretappur 
which, in the middle ages, had acquired renown as the Splendid City ” 
the capital of the Pratappuria Raja. Captain Westmaeott, in an article 
to the A. Soc. of Bengal, written in 1835, imagines tliat the city was 
situated on the present site of Tezpiir, for he says : — 

In theM.S. of the Assam Kings the city is stated to have been 
placed on the North Bank of the Brahmaputra, a litfh heloiu BzsJmath,^ 
^‘and as the entire country bordering the river from Para (Tezpiir) 
eastward to Bishnath ^ * is covered with swamp to the extent of 
“ several miles inland, there are strong grounds for supposing that 
* Pretappur’ and ‘ Fora ’ are the same.” 

Prom the present configuration of the country there is now no 
doubt that the Brahmaputra at one time flowed at the foot of Pertab- 
„ ghur, as tliere is a drop of some 30 feet from the red deluvial lands of 
that part to the low alluvial swamps that Captain Westmaeott dc- 
soribes. And this being the case, Pretappur would be Httle below 


A The italics aro mine. 
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Bisbiiatli/* tlie distance round tlie curve .of tii.e li.igli land 'being only 
some six. miles between tbe two places, 

.The lai’ge earthworks' that suiTound the old city are extant to 'this' 
day and measure roughly 2 miles i|-,. furlongs long,- by I mile 2 fiirlo.ngs 
broad, and comprise .all that land, lying between the Gliiladari river on 
the west, to the Sadliarn river o.n the east. ■' These entrenchments con- 
sist of double Bunds about 60 feet apart from the apex, with a deep 
iiitcli between, which was probably kept full, of water froni the rivers. 
Almost in the centre of this enclosure, of about 2| .square miles, '. is' a 
large fort consisting of exceedingly high eartheru walls, which were at 
one time lined with brick; and sui^rouuded by further outworks thrown 
up 50 to 60 yards away from the main fort, and protected by a ditch all 
round. It would appear that this was the citadel of the town. There are 
also several large tanks full of water to this day scattered thro a gh out 
the enclosure* To the N.E. of the citadel is a clump of trees by the 
side of a tank, known to the natives as the “-Bnrra-Gosai^ Jharoni,” and 
here the Assamese worship once or- twice a 'year coming from all parts 
of the district. - 0.n examination, I found a walled, enclosure AOD feet 
Bipiare, but now almost hidden under 'earth -'and jungle,' laid with, old 
Assamese bricks ; and scattered about inside this a' good deal of 'carved 
stone work. One slab had some inscription on it, but this has yet to 
be deciphered. There was also a curious granite vase standing about 
2 i:eot higli and solid, but for a circular hole running from month to base 
2 inches in diameter. It was unbroken, and had evidently been used for 
ornamentation. By native tradition this spot is said to have been tlie 
tomb of a boly man of a bj^gone age, and there is a mnrti attached to 
the place, of old Hindu design, which the Thakur keeps hidden, until 
required at the festivals. 

From these interesting remains it seems that Pretappiir wms a large 
and populous city about the 13th century, but its ^actual age wms probably 
considerably greater than this, for the capital of bTagsonkor, A.D. 37&, 
was situated in or about this place. 
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. ftd^aj>aH TIMiif.-'-By Na 0 en,dba Nath G ofta. 

[B.t;ad 7th. December, l90t.] 

Tweiitj^'-two years ago'Br. ■ G. A. Grierson edited a collectioii of 
Vidyipati’s poems. ■ Tliese appeared as an extra Number, Part I, for 
1882, of tbe Journal of tliis Society. Since then a great many more 
facts relating to this famous Maithil poet have come to light. Br. 
Grierson’s collection contained in all 82 poems, and he believed these were 
very nearly all that are known in Tirhut. This is not to be wondered 
at, since the collection was mostly made from the mouth of singers. 
Besides these, however, a great number of poems and songs, some 
of great poetic power and beauty, are to be found in. Mithila in 
old palm-leaf and other manuscripts, scattered about in different house- 
holds and villages- People are unwilling to part with these valuable 
manuscripts, and it requires a great deal of time, patience and labour to 
collect these poems and transcribe them from the old manuscripts. 
There is one palm-leaf manuscript, said to be in the handwriting of 
Tidyapati’s great grandson and believed to bo genuine, containing no 
loss than 400 poems* Most of these have been copied out and are at 
]>resont in my possession.^- They have been closely examined by the best 
Pandits and scholars of Mithila and have been pronounced to be genuine. 
The internal evidence as regards poetic merit, form of language and 
verse and the unmistakeable individuality of Vidyapati, is also 
complete. 

Most of Vidyapati’s poems current in Bengal were pronounced 
to he spurious by Dr. Grierson. This is so far true that the language, 
rhythm and even the sense of the Maithil poet have been frightfully 
corrupted in Bengal, hut the intrinsic poetic value is undeniable. It now 
ti’anspirea that most of these poems may be found in Mithila in 
old manuscripts, and it will not be difficult to restore them to their 
original shape and meaning. Besides writing under his own name 
Yidyapati wrote under several literary titles, and sufficient evidence is 
forthcoming to establish this fact satisfactorily. Up to now the titles 
that have been ascertained to be his are 

In the Bengal colloctiou the title 

I . 

i Since rending this paper I have obtained posBession of the original palm-loaf 
mannscript. The number of poems is about 350,— e/tor. 
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'of ia ‘Uao found, wliieh is the same as iii; the Maithil 

poems. The title of to be met with, in Dr, Grierson^s 

collection. There is a large nnmben of poems bearing the title of 
Tiie title of does not belong to Vidyapati himself 

bat to Ilaja STira Smih, or some other member of the family. Some 
poems have been com posecl under the name of In the 

of one poem, of this class the word also occurs, : — ; 

w*r I 

KmT 

ftrV ^qflr sih ii 

“Even an enemy forgives one {viz,, the first) offence, saith Raj 
Pandit : Simha King knoweth Eadha is only a woman and Yadupati 
(Krsna) is amorous.’’ 

In the deed of gift of the village of Bispi Yidyapati is spoken 
of both as and I have found in 

only one poem, of which the concluding lines are of great historical 
value 

w %?r 

qqiqiTr qf WtfqfsT 

HflT 11 

“ Saith Dasavaclhan (viz., one who can attend simultaneously to 
ten different subjects),-— *This first meeting is due to the memory of 
old love ; 0 beauteous one! love Lord Aiam Shah even as the lotus 
loves the bee.” 

The expi’cssion llam Shah, or Lord of men, must have reference 
to the Emperor of Delhi at the time, or the Pathan king of Bengal, 
is found with as well as without Vidyapati’s name 

fqqiTqf^ I 

qai fwqf’ET'i- fitf WR II 

“ Saitli Vidyapati, the Necklace of poets,— ^iva Simha, the incar- 
nation of Siva, knoweth the taste {of this song).” 

qqiw f ft: fftf WR I 
5611% ^ qiqyS-R 11 
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UBderstaBdiiig this Hari toinecl ■ liis face. and . went 

away. What will KaYi-kantliahaB now sing 

iiivariahlj occurs by itself and is never coupled with th© 

poet’s name 

w«r I 

KT’J ST’S?:? H 

“ Saith tlie Crown of poets, — Seeing Jier wondrons beanty King 

Nasarad Shah Ml ill love with the lotus-faced one/’ 

ioTind in a spirited acconiit of a battki between S'iva 
Simha and the Mahomedan army 

^ I 

f^f KMT 

'esiM gsMi fH?iT9r I 

“The good poet, New Jayadeva, mith, — Tho son King of Deva 
Simha, the nprooter of the dynasties of hostile kings, ihe essence of all 
virtues, the lion-like Raja S’iva Simha defended and preserved his own 
faith like Rama, and in charity rivalled Dadhici.” 

AH these extracts are from poems not yet published. 

It is impossible to state with any degree of accuracy the precise 
number of poems and songs composed by Vidyapati. I have collected 
between six and seven hundred poems of which over three liuiidred 
have been collected in Mithila by Pandit Oliunda Jha, the best 
authority living on Yidyapati. Bach one of these poems has been 
submitted to a careful test to ascertain its genuineness, and every 
poem of doubtful authorship has been rejected. These poems are 
being put together for publication. When published they will not 
merely establish Yidyapati’s position, which is not disputed even now, 
as the greatest poet of Mithila, but also as one of the master-singers 
of the world, with a width of range and sweep of song worthy of 
a poet of the first rank. The poet lived not only to a very great 
age, hut displayed incessant and extraordinary literary activity. He 
was appointed Raj Pandit in an age of Pandits. In a book called 
Bag Tarangim and composed in Mithila about two hundred years 
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ago, lie is spoken of as ' Dr. Grierson does 

Kot mention tliat Vidyipati, besides being the first Maitbii poet, 
wrote a great, many books iti Sanskrit. Of these Ftirusa Panksa 
is well known, and a Bengali translation of this work was a text- 
book in, Bengal some time ago. Three other Sanskrit hooks composed by 
him liaTO been printed— Durgabhakti Taranginl, Likhanahali and 
Danbakyabali. Among the other known books are S'aivasarva-sv^asar 
Kirti-iata, Kii‘ti Pataka and , Ganga Fattal. He also composed some 
Sanskrit poems, in ■which the influence of Jayadeva is plainly dis- 
cernible, In the village of Taraoni, or Tarnban, about fourteen miles 
from Daihhanga, there is a large palm-leaf man-uscript in Vidyapati’s 
own handwriting containing the -wliolo of the Srmiad Bliagavad- 
gita^ notes and all. It is in the possession of an old lady, a widow 
belonging to a collateral branch of Yidyapati’s family, who refuses 
to part with it on any account. I have seen the book myself and 
there can be no question as regards its authenticity. The concluding 
word s are ^ Vi W WW . 

“L. S, MOO, Tuesday, the 15tli ffravan, in the village of Raj 
Banaiiii. 'Hi is is the writing of S'ri Vidyapati.’’ 

The year 309 of the Laksman Sen era corresponds with 1416 
A.C. according to the accepted calculation. According to the Maithil 
calculation it corresponds with 1618 A.C, Bananliis a village about 30 
miles north of Darbhanga. The character of the script is Maithil and 
the modern Maithil alphabet has scarcely undergone any change 
since the days of Yidyapati. There is hardly any room for reasonable 
doubt that the Bengali alpliabet, old and modern, is the same as that 
of Mithila. No trace earn be found of the poet’s manuscripts of his 
numerous original writings. 

There is a tradition current in Mithili that Raja S'iva Simha 
ivas taken ns a prisoner to Delhi. Yidyapati accompanied him and helped 
in obtaining his release from theEmperor. This story ^ would appear 
to be borne out by the following lines in one of Yidyapati s poems : 

1 

?;T5fT fwf«f 

cresf H 

** Saith Yidyapati, — Yidhata does what, he pleases. When the 
bonds of Raja Siva S'imha wore removed, then the good poet lived (felt 
relieved).’* 
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The dates of Vidjapati’s birth and death cannot be ascertained, !)iit 
the clay and mouth of his death are stated in the foilowing couplet : — 

si . 

Slflfcra 5n*T II 

“ Know that the termination of Yidyapati's life was on the wliite 
thirteenth day of Kartik.” 

This shows tliat the poet died ou the thirteenth day of the full 
moon in the month of Kartik. 
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il note on Mah&mahataha Gandesvara Thalckura of Mithila . — % Mr. 

JosTiCB Sabada Charan Mitra. 

[Read 7t}i December, 1904s. 3 

Caiidesvara Thakkara is known to Anglo-Indian lawyers as tke 
autlior of tlie Vivada-Ratnakara, wliich and tke Vivada-Ointamaai 
are tli© leading aiitliorities of tke Mitkila scliool of tiie Mitaksara 
system of Hindu Law. But to Sanskrit scholars GandesYara is known 
as the author of the Safta-Matndhara of which the Vivada-Ratnakara 
is only a part. As the name implies, the Ratnakara consists of seven 
parts. The duties and obligations of man in their widest sense are 
divided by the author into seven parts, and those regarding property 
form the subject of the Vivada-Ratnakara. The other parts of the 
Ratnakara are Krtya, Dana, Vyavahara, S'uddhi, Phja and Grhastha. 

Of the seven Ratnakaras, the Yivada only is now accessibfe in 
translation in Englisli. BabnsGolapa Chandra Sarkara Sastri, M.A., B.L., 
and Digam bara Chattopadhyaya, M.A., B.L., Vakils of the Calcutta 
High Court, published in the year 1899, in Devanagari, the original text 
of the Vivada with a translation in English. The learned gentlemen 
have not been able to give us much information regarding Gandesvara 
3;hakkura or his family. He was himsedf a minister of a Raja of 
Mithila named Hara Simh or Hari Simh of the Karnata Ksatriya 
family ; he was a son of Yiresvara Thakkura who was also a minister ; 
he wias living in the year 1314 A.D==1236 (S'aka Ei’a) when he 
performed tlie tula ceremony. These are facts which appear from the 
<*onclucling passage of the Ratnakara, in which Gandesvara is called tlie 
Soionatli of the North. 

I 

These were the only facts known about the author of the Sapta- 
Ratnakara in the year 1899. 

During my recent travels in the Mithila country, I have with 
the help of the Honorable Maharaja Rameswara Singh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga., who is not only the chief of all Mithila Brahmans but 
is also a great patron of Sanskrit learning, been able to collect some 
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iiifomiation regarding Candcsvara and liis family. I'u tlna as well as 
in other matters regarding my investigations into the ancicmt literature 
of Mitliila to which Bengal owes much, I have also derived considerable 
assistance from mj friend Mr. N. Gupta who kindly accompanied me, 

Oandesvara Thakkura belonged to an ancient and learned family 
of ^Mithila. Brahmans. They came originally from a village called Visai 
and wci'e known as Visaibar Brahmans. The village Yisai cannot now 
be identified. It is very px'obable that Oandes vara was born at Yisai. 
Some of the incmhers of the family now reside at Sa.ura.t (Saiirastra), 
jind it is .said they shifted there from their original place of residence. 
They cannot give ns any information when the family migrated. 

Candesvara’s grand-father, Devaditya, was the prinie-niinister of a 
Raja of Mithila — probably Raja Hara Siihlds father whoso name was 
S'akra Siihli. The Raja was a feudatory of Alauddin Khil ji, the Afghan 
Sill tan of Delhi, who reigned from 1295 to 1315 A.D. The Raja and 
his prime-minister are said to have taken a leading part in 1295 A.D. 
against Hamvira Deva of Ranstambha which was bt'sieged and taken in 
that year. These facts are borne out by a passage in the Krtya-Ointa- 
muni by Oandesvara himself. 

Raja Hara Sinda, as appears from the Pahji ciiused to he com- 
piled and first introduced by him, was born in tiie year 1210 (S'aka Era), 
and the Pahji was first introduced 32 years later, lc., 1318 A. I). Can- 
desvara performed the Tula ceremony in 1314 A.D. Raja Hara Simh 
must have been young at the time, having succeeded his father at 
an early age. 

Devaditya had seven sons — Viresvara, Dhiresvara, Giinesvara, 
Jatesvara, Haradatta, Laksmi^vara and S'nbhadatta. The eldest 
Yiresvara, was one of the ministers of the Raja of Mithila, but whether 
of Raja S'akra Simh or Raja Hari Simh does not clearly appear. He is 
known to Sanskrit scholars as the author of Chamh>ga-Paddliati, also 
called Dasakarma-Paddhati. This hook has been recently published 
with notes by Pandit Paramesvara Jba, a learned scholar of Mithila 
attached to the Darbar of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Amongst other 
works, Yiresvara caused a big tank to be excavated in village Dahi- 
bhata which is still called “ YMawara” after his name. This tank 
is in the vicinity of the Pandoul Factory. 

Oandesvara was the eldest son of Yiresvara and was one of 
the famous men of his time both as a minister and as a .scholar. As 
prime minister he held a position next to the Raja and was celebrated 
for his diplomatic talents. It is said that Raja Hara Bimh on one 
occasion declined to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Afghan Em- 
peror of Delhi who advanced against him with a large army. The Raja 
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'fled io Nepal, , 'Babii Prasamm. Kumar Tagore, says in^liis preface to 
tlie Vivida Ointamaiii tliat Hara Simh became Raja of Simroon in 
J323 A,I); after it iiad been taken by Tuglilak Skab. TJie big tank at 
jJarblianga near tlie Railway Station known as Harari or Harsayar is 
said to liave been excavated at the instance of Hari Simh’s minister. 

The name of Oaiidesvara has, however, come down to us for hi.s 
great workvS, the Ratnakara and Kftja Cintamani. Mr. Golebrooke 
in his preface to the Digest of Hindu Law on Conti'acts and Successions 
(1798 A.D.) saym, ‘The Vivada-Eatnaka,ra was compiled under the super- 
intendence of Candesvara’ and so it bears the latter’s name in the same 
way as Trebonian’s great work that of Justinian. But the learned 
scholars of hlithila have always ascribed the work to Candesvara 
himself wlio was undoubtedly a scholar of great repute. I may quote 
the following si oka on the point : — 



cr?iT I 



Instances of Rajas and their ministers having been aniliors or 
commentators of great reputation are not rare in India. It seems to me 
that there is no inherent improbability in the widely accepted belief 
that Candesvara w%as the actual writer of the books that bear his 
name. , 

Viresvara’s second son Dlimesvara was also a great Pnndit. Yidya- 
pati Thakkura the great Viard of Mithila nnd the auihor of the Pnrnsa- 
pardesa, and Durgahliaktitarangini was his great-grandson. One of 
their living descendants is Badri Nath Thakur who is sixteenth in descent 
from Dlnresvara and thirteenth from Yidyapati. He and his col- 
laterals now live at Saurat. 

Ylresvara’s third son, Gnnesvara, was also a ministei*, and his 
son Ramadatta was known as a learned writer. 
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The. Later ,(17()7---180o)*--% WirriAM Irvine, Bengal Civil Ber- 

vice (Retired ). 

Ill: ex)niimiation of the articles iti Parti of the Journal for 1896,. 
Yoi, LXV, pp.,136--2l2,'for 1898, YoL LXVII, pp. 14.1-166, and 1906, 
Yol. LXXII, pp. 33-64 

ClUPTER Y.—RAFi^-nD-DAEAJAT ( 1719 ). 

[Section L— Events Conneoted with the Accession. , , 

Tlie new emperor, a consiimptiYe youth of twenty years of age, 
was proclaimed under the style and titles of ABu, l-l>arakat, Sultan 
Siiams-ud-diD, Muhammad Rafi‘-ud-darajat, Badshah, Olulzl, YYithin 
and without tlie palace, in every andience-hall and at every door, the 
SajJads placed men of tlieir own. A chronogram for the accession Avas 
found .* 

‘‘ When Eafi‘-ud-darajat ascended the tlirono 
The sun appeared in the heavens out of ‘Arafat: 

“ The sage, seeing tho lustre and sti’cngth of his wisdom, 

“ Brought forth the date, ‘ His title is High of Uig’nity^^^* 

At the first audience, on the prayer of Malulrajah Ajit Singh, 
Rajah Bldm Singh of Kotah, and Rajah Ratn Caaid, tho ji^'gah or poll- 
tax, was again abolished. In other respects as few (thanges as possible 
were made, even the wdlclsMMs or personal troops of the late sovereign 
being retained in the service. Tlie object was to dispel anxiety and 
restore order without delay. Muhammad Amin lOian was maintained 
in his post of second Bakhshi, Zafar Khan, Roslian-ud-daulah, replaced 
Saifnllah Khan in that of third Bakhshi, and the office of fourth Baldislil 
was left in abeyance- For seven days thei’e was much confusion, and 
few men attended the imperial audience-hall ; the people generally stood 
aloof, and also many of the officials. Kizam-iil-mulk kept close at home, 

1 Nishist ha^taMt cim BafP^ud-darajdt 
Got har ^arsh sar hasMd az ^ArafM : 

Pir-i-Mirad cu dzd ha farr-o-shulcoh 

Trlfikh dmad, “ Laqh’-i-raJV^tid-darajdtJ^ (1131). 

A second is s 

Kih nmjah Wdsi ihi, raqm Mrd o guft ; 

Muhdrik jalm^i-shdhamhdh-iJibaqqT (1131), 

** Tho morning star seized the pen and said ; 

“ ‘ Blessed bo the righteous king’s accession.’” 

Jam-i-Jam, and 304, Khafi Khan, II, 816, Mirza Miiliammach 462- 
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William ^ Muglk^iU. 

biiUviS cousin M iil lain mad Amin iOi an was, in a woy, friendly to the 
Sayyads ; ami Samsam-iid-danlah “ resorting to fox-like tactics ” came 

over to their party J' 

The distant sfihaJis were left in the same hands as before, with a 
few exceptions, special arrangements being made forMalwah and KahuL 
Sarbnland Khan had been nominated to the latter province some months 
befoz'C, ami had gone one or two stages on his journey. On learning 
thnt Farrnlvhsljar had been deposed, he returned by himself to Dihli, 
and Ills appointment having been confirmed, he left again on the 19th 
Rabr II (lOtli March, 1710). There remained Kizam-ul-mnlk, and it 
%vas urgent that he should be induced to quit the capital. The Sayyads 
feared mischief from the Miighals, the strongest in numbers and in 
finence of any of the numerous groups into which their opponents were 
divided. At the last moment Muhammad Amin Khan had elected to 
take their side against Farrukhsiyar ; but Kizam-ul-mnlk, as his habit 
was, had declined to declare himself. The government of Patnab had 
been assigned to him on the IStli Rabi‘ (7tb February, 1719); but 
appaixmtly lie was not anxious to proceed there. Husain ‘All Khan, 
as usual, was for the (?mplyment of violent measures ; he thought 
Nizam-ui-mulk should be assassinated. Qutb-ul-mulk preferred to 
detach him from his friends, believing that when thus weakened, 
ho could more easily be got rid of. Sarnsam-ud-daulab adhered to the 
latter view. The Sayyads, though good soldiers, were poor politicians; 
and since a leader without wisdom is no better than a common sol- 
dier,” they thus made ready the way for their own downfall. 

Kizam-nl-mulk was offered Malwah. At first he declined it ; and 
it was only upon a solemn promise of non-revocation that he accepted. 
He left the capital on the 24tli BahF II (15th March, 1719), taking 
with him i>ll his family and property ; and although repeatedly urged 
to do so, ho would not leave even his son to represent him at court. 
He was followed by all tbe Mughals wbo had been out of employ sine© 
the fall of Mir Jumlah, and he reached his headquarters in about two 
months. Another change which led to future difficulties was the 
removal of Marahmat son of Amir Khan, from the charge of 

Mandil. He had given dire off'ence to Husain ‘Ali Khan by neglecting 
to pay his respects, when the Amir-ul-umara had passed near that for- 
tress on his way from the Dakhin to Dehli,® 

^ .Kliafi H? S17, Kamwar Khan 197, Al^wdl-i-M^awdqzrii 146a, 1526. 

^ Karawai* 152a, SMu Das, 266. The form of 

far-mdiz to the p;ovornors can be seen from a translation of that to J a‘far Khan, 
^'ovornor of Bengal, in 0. R. Wilson, ** Karly Annals/* III, entry Ho. 1269 (consul- 
tation of March 19fch, 1719 0, S.}. 
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SO 

The fanjdarsliip of Moradabad wa.{5 given to Bnir-nd-diu *A!i Khan, 
younger brother of tlio ivasir ; Mu^anniiad lliV.a !.>ocaino cliiof qdzt$ 
Mir Kluin, ‘llamglri, was made Saih-^m ^ndur or Grand Almoner, 
Dijanat Kban, Jvbwfifi (grandson of A manat Khan)* was appointed 
Dlwdn of the J^dlkah^ and Rajah Ba hh t Mall made dlitdn of the Tmi, 
Himmat lOian, a protege of Qntb-nl-mnlk’s, was given a subordinate 
post connected with the audienee-chamber, and entrusted with the care 
of the young Emperor as his tutor and guardian. 

Tlie next task was to proceed against the persons and property of 
Farruldisijuir's chief adherents. Ttiqad Khrin (Mhd. Murad) w'as sent 
as a prisoner to Husain ‘Ah Khan’s house, his were resumed, and 
all his property confiscated. He liad managed to make away with a 
great deal, but much was recovered* By one account, it took ten to 
fifteen days to remove the immetivse store of valuables that he had ob- 
tained through the unwise liberality of Farrnkhsiyar. Ftiqad Khan 
BOW disappears from our story, and ending his days in obscurity, he 
died at Dehli on the 12th Ramazan 1130 H. (2nd May, 1727) at the 
age of seventy-two years. ThoJ^frx of the late Sadat Khan, father-in- 
law, and of Shaistah Khan, maternal uncle of the late Emperor, were 
resumed; as wore also those of Sayyad Salalmt IQ.iaii, late general of 
the artillery, and of Afzal Khan, the late §ad)\ The allowances ami 
lands of Earrukhsiyar’s wife, the daughter of Maharajah Ajit Singh 
were not interfered with,® 

A few days after the accession of the new sovereign, the Malirattas 
under Bala Ji, the peshwd^ who had come in Husain ‘Ali Khrm’s train, 
received their dismissal for the Dakhin (29th Rain* II, 1131 H., 30th 
March, 1719), taking with them Madan Singh, the younger son of Sam- 
bha Ji and some female members of his family who had been pxusoners 
since the days of ‘llamgir. The Mabratfcas also took with them at this 
time three important documents, a grant of the chmdh of the Dakhin 
provinces, one for the sardeshmtihM of the same, and one for the sivardj 
or hereditary states.^ The first dated the 22nd Rabi‘ II, 1131 H. (13th 

I ‘All NaH (Oiyanat Klian), d. 1161, H., 1738 A.D., Ma^asir-nl-mnara, II, 70, %yas 
the son of ‘Abd-ul-qadir (Diyaaat Khan) d. 1124 H., 1712-13, id, II, 59, son of 
Ma‘m-ud-dm Ahmad (Amaaat Khan) d. 1095, H., 1683-4, id. 1, 258. 

3 Kamwar Khan, 199, Khafi Khan* II, 817, Mhd. Qasim LahorT, 253, TarlMd- 
Muhammadlf year 1139 H. Sayyad Salabat Hian (afterwards Sadat Khan, :Za,lhqar 
Jang) was the eldest sou of the Sadat Khan above named. Tie died after Mnharram 
1170 H, (Septembor-October 1766), see Ma,dnr>ul~zi7nam^ II, 524. Sayyad Afzal 
Khan, Sadr Jahan, died late in Babl‘ II, or early in JamadT I, 1138 H. (Jan. 
1725) at Shahjahanabad ( 

s Omdhf literally “ one-foarth, Jth of the revenue collcctious ; sa7'dedi^ 
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Marcli, 3719), gave them one-fonrtli of the revenne of all the six 
of the Dakhiii, including the tributary states of Tanjor, Trichinoply 
and Maisiir. The second dated the 4th Jaraadi I, {24th March, 1719) 
was for 10 per cent, of the remaining three-fourths of the same reve- 
nues, The sivarqj were the territories in Shiva Ji’s possession at the 
time of his death in 1681, now confirmed to his grandson with certain 
modifications.^ 

Section 2. — Qtjareel oyeb the Spoils. 

*Abdullah Khan, making use of his position within the palace and 
fort, had taken possession of ail the buried treasure, the jewel-house, 
the armoury, and all the imperial establishments. He had also resumed 
the jag ITS oi over two-hundred of Farrukhsiyar^s officers, and of the 
relations of Bahadur Shah and ‘ Aiamgir. Within two or three days’ 
time these were ail granted afresh to his own officers and dependants. 
This procedure was greatly objected to by Husain ‘All Khan ; and the 
two brothers almost came to drawing their swords upon each other. 
Ratn Oand, who is described as the “key of ‘Abdullah Khan’s wits, ” 
intervened with smooth words, caused the jagirs of the dismissed nobles 
to be granted to Husain ‘All Khan’s followers, and thus put an end to 
the strife. He reminded the brothers that they had lately behaved in 
a way to anger both God and man, and if they wished for their own 
preservation from the clutches of rival nobles, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for them to suppress all diiferences and act heart and soul together. 
3f they did hot act in agreement, the Mughjal leaders would rend them 
to pieces.® 

Section 3.— Popular OoTCRY AGAINST AjIt Singh. 

As already mentioned, Ajifc Singh when he passed through the 
bazars was followed by cries of “Slayer of his son-in-law” (damacL 
hush). Insulting words were written on pieces of paper and stuck upon 
the door of his house, and one day cow bones were thrown down among 
the vessels he used in daily woi’ship. The W^a^ir seized two or three 

the allowances of a sardeshmukh, [Sar, “chief/' des, “country/* miikh, 
“ head"] ; Swa^ “ own, " “ territory 

^ Karawar Khan, 199, Graiit Duff (Bombay, edition), 199 and note, where he 
says that these givints were made out in the name of Muhammad Shah, No doubt, 
tho above dates fall in the 1st year of that reigti by the official reckoning ; but if the 
deeds were actually issued on the dates they bear, they must have been made out 
in the name of Kafihid-darajat, for Ma!?amraftd Shah's accesion being then liidden 
in t!m future, the fact that at a subsequent date that accession would be ante-dated 
could not be kt>ow!i to anyone. 

^ Kainwar Khiia, 199, IQiafl Khan, II., B22, 
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IvasHmiris wlio liad beext gniliy of calling out- abusive words wlicn the 
Rajah passed them, and caused them to be paraded with ignominy seated 
upon asses. But the Kashmiri boys 'followed, and shouted that this 
was the iittiiig, punishment of the faithless and evil-minded, (meaning," 
of.Ajit Singh himself). Tlie Rajah to 'escape those insults was in haste, 
to' quit Dehli. ' After receiving large gifts in cash and jewels, iie obtain- 
,ed an order foivreturning to his government of Gtijaratr (17th J.amadi 
II., 6th May, 1719 ),. , Within a few days, however, eve.nts occurred whieh, 
hindered him froin carrying out Ms intention^ 

SECTION 4 — NEKiJSiYAR PuOCUIMED AT AgEAH. 

During the weeks which followed the deposition of Parrakhsiyai\ 
rumours of many sorts were prevalent. Suspicion chicifiy rested on 
Rajah Jai Singh, Sawae, Rajah Ohabelah Ram, governor of Allahabad, 
and Nawab Nizam- nl-mnlk, the new governor of Maiwah. A combi- 
nation of these three nobles was supposed to be imminent. As to the 
last of them, it may be doubted whether there was any sufficient ground 
for these assertions. The other two men were, however, notorious 
partisans of Parrukiisiyar, Chabelah Ram and liis family owing* their 
elevation entirely to that emperor and his ftither, ‘ Azlm-usli-sbau. In 
the case of those two nobler there was undoubtedly some foaudation for 
the popular belief. The- centre of danger a.ppcarod to be Akbarabad, 
where Nekuslyar and other members of tlio imperial house were in 
prison. A pretender might be set up from among these pi'inecs; and 
against this possibility special precautions must be taken. Ohairat 
Khan, the Sayyacls' nephew, was hurried olf to his new government, so 
that he might reach Agrah before Nizmn-nl-mulk passed thieiigh it on 
his way to Maiwah. A new commandant, Samandar Klulti, was ap- 
pointed (16th Jamadi II, 1131 H., 5th May, 1719) to take charge of the 
fort at Agrah. Much treasure was still in the vaults of that strong- 
hold, and the new government was anxious to obtain control of this 
money themselves, and prevent its falling into anyone else’s Iiands. To 
take charge of these hoards Da war Dad lOian accompanied Samandar 
Khan ; but in addition to this ostensible errand, everyone beheved that 
he had been commissioned to blind Nekusiyar and the other prinees. On 
the 1st Rajah 1131 H. (I9tli May, 1719) word was brought to Dihli that 
the new commandant had been refused admission by the Agrah garri- 
son, who had set up a rival emperor in the person of Prince Nekusiyar.'^ 

^ Il» Mhd. Qaaim, Lakori, 263, 264, Kamwar Khan, 202, Siurini^- 

» Kamwar Khan, 202, Bhin M^ 26-t. gh^h Khan, 11, 627, 
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Uekfisiyar,. eldest surviYing son of Prince Mnl^ammad. iLkbarj .tbe 
foartli son of tlio Emperor ‘llamgir, was bom in Sha'ban 1090 H. (Sep- 
tember, October 16,?9)b Early in. Mn^iarram 1092H. (January. 1681). 
Prince Akbar fled from Ms fatbePs camp, and joining tbe Pitbors, 
laid: claim to .tbe throne. .■ His property was- at once confiscated by ' 
‘llamgir, and bis wife, two sons, Nekusiyar and Mbd. Asgbar,- and 
two daughters were made prisoners. A few days afterwards Prince 
Akbar’s family was sent off from Ajmer to Akbarabad.® Here 
Nekusiyar bad been a state -prisoner ever since, and altbongb now 
over forty years of age bad never set foot outside tbe fort. His 
ignorance is described, no doubt with some exaggeration, as so great 
that when be saw a cow or borse, be asked what sort of animal it was 
and what it wms called.* 

Accounts vary as to tbe part taken in tbe plot by Safi Kian, tbe 
displaced qilafiidar> Some describe bim as a willing agent, or even 
tbe originator of in the conspiracy; others make bim out to have 
acted under compulsion from tbe mutinous garrison. He bad been 
transferred by tbe Sayyads from Kalinjar to Agraii only a short time 
before (17tb Slia'baii IlSOH., 15 tb July, 1718), and in those few mouths 
could not have acquired such influence over the garrison as to induce it 
to follow him ill sucli an ambitious undertaking. Moreover, be was by 
this time nearly seventy years of age and thus not very likely to be a 
willing sharer in such a revolt. Some say that among tbe men mixed 

1 His birth was reported to his grandfather on the 1st 2u,I Qa‘dah 1090 H. (4tli 
December, 1679), Mu^dsir4-'Al(imgh% 183. He was the third son. 

S Tbe %vifo and family were despatched on the 16th Mnharrara 1092 H. (5th 
February, 1681), Ma^dsh'-i’^Alarngm 204. Another son, Buland Aj^tar, and two 
daughters were born to Prince Akbar after his rebellion, and were left with tbe 
Ilathors upon his flight to the DakMn. The boy was surrendered to ‘Alamglr on 
the 20th Zu,l Qa'dah 1109 H. (30th May, 1698) by Durga Diis, Eathor, as a peace- 
offering : he died in prison at Ahmadnagar on the 296h Babi *11, 1118 H. (9th August, 
1706) and was buried in the Bihisht Bagh there, Ma^asirA-^Alarnglni 395, TdriMi-i- 
M'lihammadt, year 1118 H., and Kam Baj, ^ Ibratmmahj fob 69a, Bhlni Sen, 
i-dillcthsMj fob 1575. 

S Ma^dsir-u^Alamgln, 202, 203. 

^ Mirsa ‘Abd-us-salam, flrskMumin Eban. then Safi Ebaii, died early in Eajab 
113711. (March 1725) at Dihli, aged over 70 years. He was son-in-law of his uncle, 
Ashraf .Khan (d. 1097 H., 1685-6). His brother, Islam Khan (Mir Ahmad, formerly 
BarMiurdar Khan) died in 1144 H, (1731-2) aged 77. Their father was ^afi Khrui 
(d. 1105 E., 1693-4), second son of Islam Khan, Mashhadi, (Mir *Abd-us-solatii) 
whoso first title was I^tisa? Khan, (d. 1057 H., 1647-8), Majdsir-til-umamf I., 162- 
167, I, 272, TI. 741, TdrlM^^Mi^ammadtj years 1057, 1097, 1105, 1137, 114411., 
BurJmi'^uUfatfihby X62a, 167a-# 
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lip ill tills Igrali rismg were Rup tial, Kajatli, brotlier of Hiri Tjal, the 
dnaBn of Slier' Afgan ISbati, Panipati, atxd one Hiramat.,. a hazarl, or 
officer of .garrison artillery. ' But there can be no doubt that the prime 
mover %vas Mitr Sen, a Fagar Brahman.^ 

This Mitr. Sen resided in the fort of Igrah, in the employ of Prince 
Ifehusiyar.. ■ He. had 'some knowledge of pliysic. Through this .means, 

' and money'-lending, he acquired considerable influence among ,tlie hazBrts 
and Bahsanyahs forming the garrison,® When, a few months before 
this time Husain ^Ali Khan passed through Agrah, on his way from 
the Dak bin to Dilili, Mitr Sen, introclnoed by some of the Bakhsh i’s 
attendants and some fellow-Brahmans, obtained access to the andience- 
hall, and thus became known by sight to the Mir BalAsln.^ 

Some of the Sayyad’s old wounds having opened afresh and given 
him trouble, Mitr Sen offered his services as surgeon, and in this way 
obtained private speech with Husain ‘Ali Khan. Prom some of the 
Mir Bakhshi’s intimates h© had wormed out the secret that Farriikh- 
siyar would soon be dethroned. This inspired him with the idea that 
Kekiisiyar might be proposed as a candidate for the vacant throne. The 
artilleiy officers entered into the plan. Mitr Sen thereupon, without 
gaining over any great noble, or even consulting Fekusiyar, made over- 
tures in the princess name to Husain ‘Ali Khan. The latter, enraged 
that his secret intention should have been divined, directed that’ Mitr 
Sen should no longer he admitted to his presence^ 

Mitr Sen made his escape. He is supposed to have gone now to 
Rajah dai Singh at Amber, where conditions were agreed on with him, 
and a letter addressed by RajaK Jai Singh to Rajah Chabelah Ram, 
governor of Allahabad, was made over to him. It was also believed 
that Mitr Sen visited Nizam-nl-mulk when he passed through A grab, 
but from him no definite answer was obtained. The seci^et of this in- 
terview was not kept; and it was the receipt of a report about it that 

1 Muhammad Qiisim, Laliori, 267, styles him a Tlwari which is a snh-division 
of the Gaur Bralnnans. Kamwar Khan, 180, Burhan^td-faUch, 167a, 

8 Mazan (literally, having a thousand*') is the name for a captain of artillery. 
Sometimes they are called by the Turkish word minhlMu^ head of one thou- 
sand.** Balsanyah means a foofcsoldier or militia man. Apparently the name is 
derived from Baksar on the Ganges, a fort in pargamh Bhojpur of Suhah Bahar, if 
we are to trust Rao Chatai'ma'n, GhaMr guUhan^ fol, 127t, who in an itinerary 
from Bareli to Pat^nah enters “ Baksar, original home of the Baksariyahs.** 

^ I doubt if Agrah can be th© right place of meeting, for flnsam Khan 
does not seem to have passed through it on his way to Pihli, I tell tho story as 
.Ihari does s tho rest of the facts are probably correct. 
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led ' to tlie.. appointment of Samaudar a man of Mgh rank, as a 

new .comiriaiider ill tlie fort. ^ 

Wlien Samandai’ lOian readied Gao-gliat on tlie JamBali, a few 
miles. nortli- west of Igmli, lie called upon .tke g.arrisoii and all the 
©.stahlisliments to coma oat to greet him and escort him into the fort. 
Instead of obeying this order, the garrison after a consnltatioa returned 
word that their pa.y lor three years was due, that they did not know 
who was now emperor, that they were not acquainted with any §'?;i!a7A- 
dSf of the name of Samandar IQhan. Mitr Sen was in the plot. On 
the 29th Jamadi II, (ISfch May, 1719), Hekusiyar and his two nephews 
were brought out by the soldiers ; the former was placed on a throne and 
homage was paid to him as emperor. Coin -was issued in his name with 
the inscription : 

Ba zar zad sikkali saMh~qirdm 
Sh&h Nehmiya/r^ Taimur-i-sam. 

** On gold struck coin the Lord of the Fortunate Conjunction, 

** The Emperor Nekusiyar, a second Taimur.® ’’ 

• Mitr Sen was raised to the rank of coramaijtder of 7,000 horse with the 
title of Bajah Birbal and the office of wmn. One hror and eighty Inhhs 
of rupees were withdrawn from the treasure-house and distributed 
among the garrison. The next day Nekusiyar with two nephews was 
brought to an open huildingS over the main gate, a royal umbrella being 
held over his head. With both hands the prince made reassuring gestures 
in the direction of the crowd, which had assembled in the open space 
below the gate, while Mitr Sen, now become Bajah Birbal, poured gold 
over his head. Soon men hurried to the fort from all directions and 
offered to enlist. Blacksmiths, bullet-founders, and other artisans were 
brought into the fort, and a new kotwdl, or chief police officer, was 
placed in charge of the city on behalf of the pretender,^ 

Hostilities were commenced by the garrison bring upon the man- 
sion (known as that of Islam Kljin) occupied by Ghairat Khan, the 
new ndzjmi of the province. This house was in a very 'exposed position, 
to the west of and almost immediately under the fort. Ghc^irat Eban, 

I Samandar Khan’s rank was 3000, 2000 horse, Shiu Das, fob 27a. 

^ Sh^i^i Eha«i» II, 825. Sdhib-Ujirdrb is one of the titles of Taimur, the founder 
of the dynasty. In the British Museum collection there is no coin with this dis- 
tich, Tlie one assigned to Nekusiyar (“ GatalogneP’ p. 197) is hardly likely to b@ 
his ; it is more probably an abnormal issue of Muhammad s coinage. Ih'S 
same objection applies to those in Rodgers, p. 209. 

3 It is called a hangalah, i.e., four pillars supporting a roof. 

4 §hiu Dis, 27a, Khafi jOian, 11, 827. 
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most of whose aieti were dispersed in tlie ffihali for the ]nrrposo oi; 
brittg’ing ill revenue, wished to abandon the house. Ho was, howevorj 
dissuaded bj his otiicers, Sanjar Khan and Bhaiusher Khaii, iraZa- 
He therefore maintained his position, recalled his horsemen j 
and proceeded to enlist more troops. The facts -were reported to tlie 
lFa;S 2 r at Dihlh^ 

As soon as a camel-ridor had brought the news to Dihli, Eajah 
Blnm Singh, Hada, and Guraman the latter of whom had been 

for some time a sort of prisoner at lai'ge, were hurried off to reinforce 
the Nazim. With them went Haidar Quli Khan, ‘Twaz lOian and 
Asad *Ali Khan. The sons of Safi Khan and his brother, Islam Khan, 
were arrested and sent to prison, their jagrrs being also confiscated. 
The Sayyad brothers held a consultation, and it was decided that one or 
the other must px’ocecd to Agrah at the head of an army. The duty 
was undertaken by Husain ‘Ali KhSn. On the 7th Rajah 1131 H. (25th 
May, 1719) he marched to Barahpulah, south of the city, and there 
began to collect his men and make other preparations. A letter was 
written to Ghairat Khan assuring him of the speedy arrival of the 
Amir-ul-umara.® 

‘Section 5.— -Events at Ioraii. 

KekusiyaEs partisans, instead of coming out and taking advantage 
of Qhairat Khan^s weakness, clung to the shelter of the fort walls. 
They lost in this way their only chance of striking a vigorous blow for 
their new master. In two or three days Ghairat TOian had recovered 
from his surprize, and his troops began to poui’ in to bis succour. Ho 
was soon at tbe bead of four or five thousand men, and able to take the 
offensive. His right-hand man at this difficult moment was Haidar 
Quli IQan.^ This officer having fallen into disgrace for his oppressive 

i There is a copy of the report in ghiu Das, 28a j see also vt 27a and KhUi 
gRan, II, 828. 

8 According to Kain Raj, *Xbratndmah, 68a-, Ouraman now rocoiTOcl a gift: af tlio 
country twenty days* journey in length and breadth, extending from the Biirah- 
pulah bridge outside Bihli to tbe borders of Gwaliyar. This means that he was 
appointed to be rdhiUr or road-guardian of this extent of country. 

S There is a copy of the letter in Shin Das, fob 285, 

In 1126 H. (1714-15) l^aidar Quli Khan. Isfaraini, was made dhvdn of the 
Bahhin, and all appointments and removals were left to him, Nizam*ul*mulk, then 
wizim, did not get on with him, BmUn>, 165a, ghafi 740i He reached 

court on return from the Bakhin on, the 6bh %n,l Qa*dah 1127H. (2ncl Hovembor, 
1716), Kamwar Sian, 158. He was appointed to Bandar Surat on the 3rd Mubar- 
ram 1128H, (28th Bocembor, 1715), -id., 161, and mmJo faujddr of Sorafch, 21st Sba*- 
ban 1128 H. (9th August, 1716), id,, 166; ho was Sent for to court on the 22]id 
Eajab 1180H. (20th dune 1718) id., 179, 
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measaroRj liad,.iiot long, before passed fbrougb ■ Agrali "on bis, .'way from 
Abnaadabad to Dilili, where a very .hostile reception awaited bim. On 
arriving at Akbarabad he propitiated Ghairat Khan so effectively that 
through him he gained the good offices of Ratn Cand, the waz%r's chief 
advisor. As soon as the disturbance broke out at A grab, lie was sent 
oil in great haste from Dilili to the assistance of Ghairat Khan. In a 
short, .time, the activity he displayed in the operations at.. Agrah so won 
for him the good opinion of IJusain ‘Ali Khanj that he made an inti- 
mate friend of him, and finally obtained his pardon from Qatbml-mnlk, 
the'tpOT.t , 

Meanwhile the rebellion had made no progress : it had not spread 
outside the walls of the fori Rajah Jai Singh had, indeed, come out 
several stages from Amber as far as Todah Tank/ but betee declaring 
himself further, he awaited news from N’izam-nl-mnik and Ohabelah 
Ram; From a letter which fell afterwards into Husain ‘All Xhan’s 
hands, it would appear that I^izam-ul-mulk gave no encouragement ; 
while Chabelah Ram was detained in bis province by tbe revolt of 
Jasan Singli, a zamlndar of Kalpi, who was encouraged to resist by 
messages from the ‘Wcmr conveyed through Muhammad Khan, Bangash. 
Meanwhile, although unable to make any impression on the fort, 
ffliairat Khan held his own. Curaman, Ja^ bad managed to collect 
men of bis own tribe, tbe chief leaders being Gobind Singh, Jat, and 
the sons of Kanda, Jai Sayyad Hasan Khan from Gwaliyar and tbe 
Rajah of Bhadawar had also joined the besiegers. There was some 
fighting, but Safi Eian, owing to tbe arrest at Dibli of his children and 
brother, was dejected, and did not act with mnch vigour. Still, some 
sorties were attempted. One night the Jat and other peasant levies 
made an attack on the camp. Suddenly a store-house for the grain and 
grass which had been brought in from the surrounding country, was set 
on fire, but before the flames reached any height, heavy rain began to 
fall, and little damage was done. Deserters from the besieging force 
began to make their way into the fort. One day four of them were 
caught. IJaidar Quli Khan condemned them to he blown away from 
guns in the presence of the whole army.® From that time Haidar Quli 
Khan in person took the roll-call of the army, and further desertions 
ceasedA 

i Khan, 11, 823, 824, 828. 

^ This mnat mean the Todah about sixty miles east of Jaipur and eighty 
milos soath-wesfc of Agrah. 

^ F<jt the providential escape of one of these men, see KliafI Khan, II, 834. 

^ and Mljd. (Jasim, bahori, 269. 
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Section 6. — HekusTyar Makes Oyrrtukes. 

Letters in tlie name of Hekfisiyar came to tlic two Sayyads and 
otirer high-placed nobles^ such as Mnharnmad Amin Iihan, oiTering 
terms, if they would accept him as emperor. The letters said: “What 
“ new-born child is this that has beeii placed on the throne of ITindil- 
“ stau ? Hever before lias anyone thought, or even dreamt, of passing 
“ over an elder for a younger heir. As for the vseizure, imprisonment, 
“ and death of Muhammad Farruldisiyar, those events had been decreed 
“ by the Eternal. Let them (i.e,, the Sayyads) wrapping the head 
“of shame in the skirt of humbleness, make dne submission.' Ho 
“ revenge will be taken, but all their rank and dignities will be main- 
“ tained as before. Qntb-ul-mulk, always ready to take the easiest 
way out of a difficulty, proposed to make terms with Hekusi.yar and 
bring him to Dihli. Husain ‘Ali Khan, on tlie other hand, looking on 
the Agrah revolt as a sort of personal insult, would hear of no compro- 
mise, For a long time Qutb-ul-mulk was not satisfied, and even after 
ius brotlier had moved out to Baralipulah, visited him there several 
times with the object of persuading him to accept Nekasiyar’s pro- 
posald 

Qutb-ul-mulk argued that they had no quarrel with the prince, 
why should they meet him with force? Why not seat him on the 
throne? Even if he shoixld try to form a party among the nobles, he, 
Qutb-uLmulk, saw no one from whom any danger need be anticipated. 
Husain ‘ Ali Khan could not be moved from his own ideas. “ If Agrali 
“ were a fort of steel set in an encircling ocean, he would with one blow 
“ from his finger strike it down, so that beyond a little mud and dust, 
“no sign of it should he left on earth.’’ Who were these “crows,” 
these few wretches, who had dared to interfere with their designs 1 
Ali haste must be made to sjuppi’ess the outbreak by force.^ 

Section 7. — The Sayyads’ Conduct towards RapT-ud-darajIt. 

During the few months that he was Emperor, Rafihud-darajat was 
completely in the power of the two Sayyads. Until this time, the em- 
perors, however much they might leave state affairs in the hands of a 
minister or favourite, retained complete control over their own palace 
and person, and no man could he prevented from access to them. Ulti- 
mate power resided in their hands, and they could at any time transfer 
authority from one minister to another. In this reign all this was 

Mntiamraad Qieitn, Labor!, 270. 

Hbd* Qasim, Llliow, 272, 273, Anonymous History, B, M, Oriental MS. Ho-. 
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clanged. At first, the palace was guarded by the Say jads', 'most 'trust- ■ 
ed soldiers, and all oflices within it were held by their nominees. On 
the 14<tli Jarnadl I (3rd May, 1719) a concession to propidety was so 
far made that the hereditary doorkeepers and palace servants were 
allowed to return to duty. But the change was more nominal than 
I'cal. It is assorted that even then the Ernpei’or’s meals were not served 
without the express order of his tutor, Himmat Khan, a Barhah Sayyad. 
The young Emperor was allowed little liberty, and in his short i^eign 
he seldom left the palace. He visited Qutb-nl-mulk on the 19th Jama- 
dl I (Sill April, 1719) at his house in the Moti Bagh, to condole with 
him on the death of a daughter. He paid another visit to Husain ‘ All 
Khan on the 14th Jamadi II (3rd May, 1719) ; and he also went on one 
hunting expedition to Shakkarpur (24th Jamadi I, 3rd April ).^ 

In addition to keeping the strictest watch over Bafi^-ud-darajat, 
the Sayyads* conduct was in other respects indecorous and reprehen- 
sible. Qntb-ul-miilk, a man of pleasure, not content with a harem al- 
ready filled with women collected from far and near, carried o€ two or 
three of the most beautiful women from the imperial harem. One 
writer, Khushbal Cand, inakes a still more scandalous accusation against 
him. Through Sadr-un-nissa, head of the harem, be sent a message to 
Tnayat Bano, the Emperor’s wife, that he had fallen in love with her. 
The go-between executed her task, only to meet with an absolute re- 
fusal. Again she was sent to ui^ge his suit; ‘‘like a longing lover, he 
was fast bound by the long curling locks of that fairy.’’ ‘ Inayat Bano 
writhed at the insult, undid her hair, which was over a yard long, cut 
it off, and threw it in the face of her tempter.^ The younger brother’s 
sin being pride, he displayed his disrespect in another manner. One 
day he was present alone with Eafi‘-nd-darajat in his private chapel 
{tmhthldtdAiali). The Emperor sat down on his chair. At once, without 
waiting for permission, Husain ‘Ali Khan, sat down in front of Lim.^ 
Highly-placed orientals are rarely at fault on such occasions, and 
ud-dara.Jat showed his usual readiness at rebuking an affront. Stretch- 
ing out iiis feet in the direction of IJusain ‘Ali Khan, he said : ^‘Draw 

1 Kamwar lOxan, 200, Snvamh^-KhisrL 

S In spite of the evidence of ghilshhal Oand, a contempoi-arj and a resident of 
Bihli, I fear that this story about the princess’ cutting oS her hair, must be treat- 
ed as what lawyers call ** common form.” It is also related by N, Manucci, Phil- 
lips MS. No. 1945, Part I, p. 261, in regard to Raka Dil, one of the widows of Dara 
Shukoh, when summoned to his harem by *Alamgir. ^ 

S No one sat in the Emperor’s presence without his order or pertYiission, Yuhya 
Khan, 127«, has a version of this story, but he ascribes it to Rafr-ud-daulah, 
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off my sto.ctings {mozali).^' Altboiigli inwardly raging, liusain ‘AH Kban', 
could do nofcliing' else but complyA 

That the young man was not altogether devoid of sense, is proved 
by the story of a dispute that arose once between Qutb-ui-mulfc and 
,Eafi‘-ud-darajat. ■ ■ A warrant of appointment' having been, signed, next 
' day the wu;sj|r brought a second order givitig tluvsame post to another 
nominee, , The 'Emperor asked : “ Is it the same village, or another with^ 
the same name ? ’''*; He was- told it was the same one, but, this man 
was fit for the place and offered more than the other. The Emperor 
said it was foolishness to act like that, and threw the paper on the 
fioox’.^ 

Section 8.— The Emperor’s Deposition and Death. 

In the confusion and hurry attending his accession, no heed had 
been paid to the state of Rafi^-ud-darajat’s health. He was afterwards 
found to be far advanced in consumption, he was also addicted to the 
use of opium ; and from the day that he ascended the throne, he became 
weaker and weaker. By the middle of Rajab (eluiie) it was evident 
that his days were numbered. He then told the Sayyads that if tliey 
would comply with his most earnest desire, and raise to the throne his 
elder brother, Rafl‘-ud-daulah, ho should die happy. Accordingly on 
the 17th Rajah (4th June 1719) Rafi‘-ud-darajat was deposed and sent 
back into the harem. Two days afterwards (6th June, 1710), Rafi‘-ud- 
daulah was seated on the throne in the Public Audience-hall within 
the palace at Dihli, On the 24th Rajab (Ilth June, 1719) Raf5‘-ud- 
darajat expired, and was buried near the shrine of lOiwajah Qutb-ud- 
.' din.S. : ■' 

Appendix (Rafi‘-ud-darajat). 

Age. At his death Rafi‘-ud» darajat was about twenty years of age ; 
the words waris-i-tdj (1111 H.), “ heir to the crowm,” giving the year of 
his birth, lOiafi Khan, II, 816. The gives the precise dato 

as the 8bh Jamadi II, 1111 H. (30th November, 1699) ; Mirza Muham- 
mad, Tmld^-i-Muhammad^ declares that he was only sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age at his death. A chronogram for that event is : — 

Gun jm-i- Shahanshah BafV-ud-daraj at 
Bah just ha sayah4~nihdhi-tuhd^ 

Bi^wdn ha dar4-hihisM igddm kmidn 
Guftd : “ MkuldA-harin maqdm o mdwdJ^ 

I SiafI ton, n, 821, Shushljial Oatid, B.M. MS. No. 3288, fol 

8 Wind, 150a, ' 
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Wiion tlio Ronl of the Lord of Lords, Rafi^-nd-damjat 
iho shade ol' the tree of goodness, 
liizwan g]*f‘ef.ing him at the gate of' Paradise 
Ch*i(Ml : ‘ Most idessed of abodes and asylums.’ ” 

{Jilm-l-Jai}/, iwd IdOl)* 

Beign. He reigned from his acoession on the 9tli Babi* 11 to his 
deposition on the ,i7i>h. llajab 1131 H., for a period of three months and 
nine days. , : ^ 

Titles , — His stvle and title as Emperor was Abu-l-barakat, Saltan 
Shams-nd-din. Miihunmad Rafi‘-ud-darajat, Badshili, Ghaizi. (Mirza 
Muhammad, Tnr/wm/i, 470). 

Gain , — The distich placed upoti his coin was: 

Zad sikhah ha Eivd ba liaisarQfi har'alcat 
Shalian-shrdi-i-halir-o-har^ Bafi^-tid-daragd^t, 

‘‘Ooi]i was struck in Hind, with a thousand blessings, 

‘‘ By the king of kiugs on laud and sea, Rafi‘-ud-darajat.” 

But on the socoi^d day of the reign Qutb-ul-mnlk called on Fa% 
lOian, Fazih to provide a. couplet which should allow of a diSerent 
word, foi* gold coins (nshrafl) and silver coins (rupees), as was the case 
with ‘Alamgir’s coinage. The poet on the spur of the moment pro- 
duced tlio following lines: 

Sikhih -zad Shah Bafl^-ud-darajat 
M‘Ihr»mfmind ha yamin-^o-harakdt. 

The Emperor Rafi‘*ud-darajat struck coin, 

Sun-like, with power and felicity. ” 

On the rupee iho word badr (moon) was substituted for mihr (sun). 
It is not known whether these lines were ever actually brought into use, 
as wo Inavt; no coin <)ii which they appear; but tiiere is another variant 
on one coin in the Lahoi’e Museum: 

8ihkah-i-mnhiwih-i-hM>shdh4-ghazZy BafV-ud- darajd,L ^ 

Tlnu’e are twenty-three coins of this reign in tlie three public col- 
lections at London, Calcutta, and Lahore; four of gold and nineteen of 
silver, all circular in shape. All except one are dated according to the 
Hijra or the regnal year, or both. All except one coin can be classed 
under the s/i/wAs* in which their place of mintage was situated. These 
twenty-two coins belong to ten mints in eight out of the twenty-one 
provinces; K^isbmir, Tatthah, Ajmer, Gujarat, Malwaii, Bengal, Orissa 
and the six Divkhin mbaU being unrepresented. The number of coins 

I nnti&h Museum Catalogue, p. 372, Lahore Museum Catalogue, p* 206, Kam- 
war Shan, 197, Mirza Muhammad, 470, • 

J. 1 . 6 
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from.eaoli mint is,: KabiiL(l), .Labor (4), Mtiltaii (1), Sliahjaliaimb.id 
(5), Akbarabad (5), Gwaliyar (1), Itawali (2), Miitea,raal)i^ 

Aadb (1), Kora (1), Patnab (1). It is curious that in siicli a short 
reign a distant province like Kabul should have issued any coin ; but 
the other places were well within control of the court. In the gold 
coins the weights are 160, 168, 169, and 169‘5 grains, and the diameters 
*77, *8, *85, and '94 of' an inch.' 'For the/silver coins the weight and' the, 
diameter are respectively 172 (2), 173 (4), 174 (1), 174*5 (2), 175 (5), 
176 (2), 177 (1), 178 (1), and 179 (1), grains, and *82 (1), *85 (2), 
•90 (5), *95 (5), *96 (1), *97 (1), 1*0 (3), 1*03 (1) of an inch. Mr. M. 
Longworth Dames Numismatic Chronicle, Fourtli Series, 11, 275- 
309) has three coins of this reign ; adding thereby two more mints to 
the above, Burhanpur and Sihrind, 

Family , — The only reference to RafP-nd-dara jilt’s wife or wives is 
to be found in the story given a page or two back, from which we 
learn the name of one wife, ‘Inayat Bano. He seems to liave left no 
children. One notable point about him was his descent on both "sides 
from ‘llamgir, his mother being the daaightor of ]mince Akbar, that 
monarch’s fourth son. With such an ancestry it is strange that he 
did not display more of the energy and ability characteristic of the 
earlier generations of his house. 

Chapter VI , — R.AFi‘-uivDAULAH (1719). 

Section 1. — The Accession. 

On the 19th Rajab 1131 H. (6th June, 1719), Rafi‘-nd«daulah, 
middle son of Prince Rafi‘-nsh-shan, third son of Bahadur Shah, ascend- 
ed the throne in the audience-hall at Dihli in succession to his brother, 
Rafi^-ud-darajat. He was eighteen months older than his predecessor. 
He received the title of Shahjahan SM, or the second Shalijahan. At 
his accession no changes took place, except the insertion of his name 
on the coin and in the Friday prayer. He remained like his brother in 
the hands of Qntb-ul-mulk’s nominees. His coming out and going in, 
his appearances in the audience-hall, what he ate and what he wore, 
his every act was under the control of Elimmat JOian, Barhah. He 
was not allowed to attend the public prayers on Friday, to go hunting, 
or to converse with any noble, unless one of the two Sayyads or his 
guardian was present. His first formal andienco was held in the ram- 
nah or hunting preserve of Kbtizrabad on the 24th Rajab (11th June, 
1719) when the generals appointed iot duty at Igrah were presented 
and took their leave. After this the J^uthali was read at the great 
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mosque in the new Emperor^s presence, on the 26th of the same month 
(IBth .June, 1719). 

Section 2. — Rising of Shaistah Khan at 1)ihli« 

Shaistah IQian, maternal uncle of the. late Emperor,® Farruhh «!y 
was nat.arally discontented with the new regime, and at the instigation 
ol Rajah Jai Singh, began to collect soldiers, with the intention of 
escaping trora Dihli and joining the Rajah, then on his march to the 
asRistanco.of Kekiisiyar. Meanwhile he kept the Rajah well informed 
of all that was going on at Dihli. Khan Danran, (^wajah A‘|im) 
and other great men attempted to dissuade Shaistah Khan from this 
dangerous course. He paid no heed to them and continued his prepara- 
tions. Then hy accident a letter addressed by him to Rajah Jai Singh 
fell into the hands of Husain ‘Ali lOtan. By this time the malcontent 
was reported to have collected seven or eight thousand men.s 

On the 23rd Rajah 1131 H. (10th June, 1719), Zafar Khan and 
Nahar lOhaiii. Hansawi*^ were sent against Shaistah Khan with a strong 
force. Tiiey stormed his mansion and, taking him a prisoner, conveyed 
him to Husain Ali Khan then at Barahpulah, where be had been en- 
camped since the 7tb Rajab, (25th May, 1719). Shaistah Khan’s pro- 
perty in cash and goods, his horses and his elephants, his cows and his 
asses, were given up to plunder. This incident aroused suspicions in 
the Sayyads’ hearts with regard to many other of the nobles. But at 

I Huinwar Ivhrui, 203. Khafi Khan, II, 831, fixes the 20th Hajab for the acces- 
sion, porhfips to suit his oliroiiograin : Shamhah histam~i-‘7nah-i~Iiajah hud, (1131 H.). 
Nor was it possible for the 20th to have fallen on a Saturday ; it was either a 
Wednesday or a Thtirsday. The author of the Risdlah-i-Muhanimad ShdK B. M, 
Or. Ms. No. 180, foL 75, says he composed two tdrlMh for the accession. The first is 
the same as that claimed by Khafi Khan as his own. 

The other is : — 

Rae ^adu afgand Shdh RafV-ul-qadfj Rafi^ 

This is, he tells us, a ta^amah, giving 6 in excess, but if the foot {^ae) of 
^ ad'll, i.e., the letter waw ’’ ( — 6) is thrown out (afgand) we get the exact date. 
But on adding up the figures, I make them come to 1431 instead of 1131, The 
giizrabad referred to is about five miles south of the new city or Shahjahanabsd, 
and near the Jainnah river. 

% Khwujah ‘Tnayatuilah, Kashmiri, entitled Shaistah Khan, died early in Eajab 
1141 H. (J<aniiary, February, 1729,) at Sbahjahanabad, TanM-i-lIpj. 

S ^afi Khan, II, 831, Kamwar ^an, 204, and 

^ That is “ native of Hansi. He was either a Banghar (a Mahomedan Eajput) 
or a Khanzadah. Possibly he is identical with the Nahar ^an, She^zadah, of 
Hansi, mentioned as faujddr of Dholkah in Gujarat, see Kamwar p. 200, 

entry of 24th lamadi 1, 1131 H. Kam RS-j, ^ Ihratnimah, 69a, says S. Dilawar A1 
Khan. Bakhalii of the wazlty was also sent against §h®^8tah Kh an» 
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such a critical moment silence seemed tiio \visowt Of those 

suspected, only a few men openly declared thenisidvew. liuhniiab, 
Hjan, in, son of Rnlmllali .Khan, the second of that tiihd ha,d been 
appointed /a of Ahmadabad in Gujarat, but on his way to that 
place liad turned aside and joined liajah doi Sini]^h. Tainivvar l\hau, 
Turani, had also escaped secretly from Dildi a week a.ftor IJusaln 'Ali 
Khan had started for Ig'rali, and he, too, repaired to dai Sinu'lds caiop 
by forced niarches. Qutb-i:il~n.uilk sent horsemen in pursuit, hut they 
were unable to overtake the fugitive. Auother v>f those a-b 8 ct>iiders 
to Jai Singh was Sayyad Salabat Khan, brother-in-la-w of Farrukhsiyar 
and lately commander of tiie imperial artillery,* 

Section 3 . — Husain 'AlI ISiiIn's OAHrAiON at Aouail 
A t length on the 6 th Sha‘baii ( 23 rd June, J 7 i 9 J Husain ^Ali Khan 
commenced his march.'*^ Under his ordei*s were i\iahammad Amin 
]Qan, Gin; Samsam-ud«daulah, ISban Daiiran ; Zafar Kltan a.nd oihers. 


I The following particulars of this family arc taken I'rojn the Ma/f^^ir-Hl-nmara 
I, 277, 775, II, 309-316, 315-317, 823, 839, HI, 713. 

Khalilnllah Khan, Yassdl, i^usaini, Nihunat Ilahi. 
a. 2nd Hajah, 1072 II. 


Mir Mlran, HulmllahKlian jJuughter, m. to 

Mir Khan (I^o. I)d, ‘Am Khaju Snit'nllnh, 

d. 1107H. = Salil? Bano 1103 IL SafawL 

Begain, daughter 
of A§«£ Khan, 
y aniin- ud-daulah . 


■ ! . .. ■ . "1 ■ ■ . ■ I ' 

Mir Mhd. Ibra- Six other SaifuUah 
him, Marahtnab sons, (‘Ilmdat* Khan, d. 
Khan, d. as nl-mulk, Amir 6 mouths 
Subahdar of Khan, was after his 
Bahar on I7th the 4fch son.) father. 
Mnharram 
1138 H. 

Daughter 
married to 
cousin, 
Marahmat 


r r 1 

Mhd. Hasan, Mhd. lincpr , Ni'niuatul- 
Khanahy,ad BaiOiUi lah. Kh ini, d. 

Khan, (Hit- Khi^n, d. 20th Hania- 
huliah &au 1115 H. aged /atj 1147 II 
No. II) d. nearly 60. agell 55 or 
1115 n. [WSrkfs ■ 56. 

aged 38. patroii.'j 


^aiilullah Alir Mhd. Ahsan, 
Khan. I‘tiqad Khan, 
(Eulmllah Khan, 
No. Ill) d. 7th 
Eaina^SnllS7H* 
age aboxit 40. 


I See mte p. 6. for this man’s origin and oonneotious, K&mwar ghan, 204, 
Mljd QSsim Laori, 272, H, 832, 

3 Mljd. Qraim, L&hori, author of the ‘Ibratnamah, went on this oampaign, 
p'. S78. He was in the serrtoe of Sfirat Singh, one of H«sam 'All aSn’s officers. 
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MMw.Bima.d Khaii, Bangasli, came in from Sa‘dabadi on the 20th Sha‘- 
ban (7iii July, i/ll)) and tollowed the main body. At this time many 
runioiii's wore |).i‘ovaloiit. A,s usual in such cases, dreams or the 
opinions oi soothsayers and astrologers' favourable to ISFekusiyar,. passed,, 
froui mouth t-o mouth,. Raja.li Jai Singh, people said, was marching from 
Amber on Agrah ; Ohabeiafj Ram was on his way from Allahabad at 
the iioad (.)t thirty tlionsaud men ; Nizam-ul-mulk iiad started to rein- 
force them witii a mighty nvmj ; Nekusiyai', in the garb of afaqir, had 
escaped from Agraii and reached the camp of Rajah Jai Bingh. Of all 
those statements the only true one was that Rajah Jai Singh had come 
out one stage from Amber at the head of nine or ten thousand horse- 
men, and there awaited the advance of Ohabeiah Ram. The latter, 
however, was still busily occupied with the revolt of Jasan Singh of 
Kalpi, IV ho was backed up by the Af gh ans. ISTizam-ul-muik showed no 
serious intention of taking up the cause of ISlekuslyar.S 

On the 2l8t Shahan (8th July, 173 9) Husain ‘All Khan reached 
Sikandrah,^ within sight of Agrah; the weather as extremely hot, 
and a halt was made for three days. On the 25th (12th July) camp 
was moved to Bigh Dahr-arae.*^ The siege which had been commenced 
by Oh aiititi Khan and Haidar Quli Etam, was now pressed on with 
■ redoubled' energy J’ 

Section 4. — Siege or Aoeah Fort. 

As soon as he reached Agrah, Husain ‘All Khan rode round the 
fort and tixed in person the sites for the batteries, the side selected for 
attack being the south, where is the bastion then known as the Banya-> 
la-huTj\ a> place which was weakly defended and had no earthwork 
{'ptishlah) to strengthen the wall. Heavy guns were brought to bear on 
the wails but as the wet weather had begun and the rain was heavy, 

I Sa* dabad, a town in the Ganges- Jamnah dmhaJu 

^ Kliawar Khin, 205, Khafi Khan, II, 833* 

S Bikaiidrah, the place where the Emperor Akbar is buried 5 it lies west of 

" '.Agrah... .. ■ - . 

‘1* Kmx EaJ, ^llraimmah^ 63a, Dahr-ara, two "kos from the city. See also 
mk ileign of Bahadur Shah, p. 26 {not yet published). 

^ M,ubammad Qasim,' Lahori, 277. 

^ These guns had each a name, such as Khan (Lord Champion), - 

dahau (Tigex'-iuouth), DJbdui’dhdnh (The noisy), and so foi'th. They cariiod bails 
from thirty ^ahjaiiam, aen to one and a quarter man in weight j aibached to each 
were from one to four elephants, and from six hundred to seventeen hundred 
draught oxeu. 
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ten and in some cases twenty days were octnipied in dra,i>’giiig these can. 
non the distance, only a mile or two, wliicli se]nirate<i the camp from 
the fork The route through tlic lanes and ba/.ars being very narrow, 
the dwellmg-houscs and shops were pulled down to jillow ol: the pas. 
sago of the artiilery. Witliin tlie tort there hit. su-id. to have been 
thirteen Inindrod cannon, counting those of every kind, hha>ni these 
the garrison artillerymen (the Ihiharit/ah) kt.^pi up an imH'ssant fire, 
not allowing themselves a respite even during the tiight, Dainage was 
done on both sides. Even persons resorting to tJie river bank to draw 
water were fired on from the fort, and fell victims. The governor's 
mansion tiear the fort was destroyed, the moscpie ktiown as the Begani 
Sahib's, standing opposite to the citadel, was injured, the tower and 
marble steps being struck by shot, and the buildings of the Tirpoliya 
or triple gate, suffered equally. The besiegers returned tlie fire and 
injui^ed the battlements on all four walls, doing also some damage to 
the Moti Masjid, Haidar Quli IChaii, who liacl under his command 
many Eimopeans, whom he had brought from Sfirat, drove several saps 
towards the walls. Little eifect was, howe\au,% produced on the fort ; 
nor did the garrison show any enterprize, or i?*y to open a way 
thi'ough tiie investing lines and join their friends outsider. The attack- 
ing force had succeeded in causing tlic hesK^ged to withdraw witliin tiie 
fort; bat beyond this advantage nothing wn.s gaineil, es:cepi that 
Ghairat Khan and Shamsh,er lOian, after a good deal ol‘ lighting, took 
the cahutrah or police office at the fort gated 

Tiie garrison were evidently reserving thoniselves until they had 
learnt of the advance of their hoped-for allies. Time passed, and of 
these helpers tiiere was no word or sign. After a month provisions 
began to be scarce. Many of those who had joined from the country 
round began to desert, getting over the walls at night, only to he seized 
by the Nawab's sentries. These fugitives informed Husain ^Ali of the 
disheartened and suffering condition of the garrison a.nd the depression 
in Mitr Sen's mind. All the good grain had been used up ; and 
nothing was left but inferior pulses, and these had been stored over seven 
years and smelt so strongly, that even the four-footed beasts would not 
eat them with avidity. Attempts were made to bring in small supplies 
of dour, which were dragged up by ropes lot down from the battle- 
ment. Even some of the artillery in the besieg iug force tuigaged in 
this traffic. After this fact was found out, the strici»ncss of watch 
was redoubled, anything moving in the river at night was shot at, and 

' Sb^K fob 76&, and Mal^ammad Qasim, 

Mhori, 280 . 
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0Xport wore k©pt ready to, pursae and seize any one 'Wlio at- 
tempted to escape by way of 'the river* ' ' • 

Se<n*ot oTcrtnres were accordingly made to the garrison. In 
Husain ^\!i lOjan’s artillery a man was serving named Cura, who had 
ac(|iminta,nces witlun tlie fort; and through him a message was sent to 
these men guaranl eoiiig to them their lives and property, if they deli- 
vered up PiahuH^ Fekusiyar together with the fort. Curaman Jat, who 
commanded at an tmtrenchment near the fort, opened up similar nego- 
ctntions. The garrison called these two Curas within the fort, where 
they placed a pot of Ganges water on their heads and made them swear 
an oath to carry out faithfully the terms agreed on.i 

About this time the hamns^ pt captains of artillery, had told Mitr 
Sen that they could not continue the defence. Mitr Sen sent a confi- 
dential secretary, Nath Mali, to reassure them. This Nath Mall was 
the son of Bhiikan Mall, who had been high in the service of Asad 
Khan, ‘llamgir's wazir. Instead of listening to his remonstrances, the 
artillerymen seized Nath Mall and. made him over to their friends out- 
side. Ho was brought before Husain ‘Ali Khan, and in bis pen-box 
were found coniTuiiuientions to Nekusiyar from many of the nobles 
liolding commatids in the besieging force or offices round the Emperor’s 
person, Husain ^Ali Khan dissembled in this matter as much as 
poBsiblo but ius bosom friend, Asad ‘All Klhan. a connection of the cele- 
brated ^Ali Mardan TQian^ was publicly disgraced. Among the letters 
found were some from Sam^am-ud-daulah and Zafar Khan Roshan-ud- 
daulah.^ 

Others captured were Riip Lai and his companions, seven men in 
all, who had been sent to some of the besieging nobles in the hope of 
winning their adherence to Nekusiyar’s cause. Their captor was 
ISizr khan, Panni ; Rilp Lai was executed. Sayyad Eiruz 'Ali 
KKan also made prisoners of Sulaiman Beg and sixmthers. A large 
sum was otered by Husain ‘AH Qan to anyone who would surrender 
the fort.^ ^ ^ ' 

1 Das, 30«, Mhd. Qasim, 281, 286, 287. 

S For ‘All Mardan girin, d, 1067 H., 1656-7, see Ma,dsir^ul^wmam, 11,795. He 
had four sons: ouo, Tbralum ^an, d. end of Safar or early in Hab? I., 1122 H. 
(1710), id., I. 295. This man’s son, Zabardasfc Khan, died in 1125 H. (1713). Asad 
^Ali lOian, had been employed by Husain ‘Ali Khan in the Dakhxn, having 

been” put in charge of Barar after the defeat of Da, ud Khan, Panni, 

I, 354. 

® lh3fi 

^ Kam EiJ, ^Ibmhidmah, 69t» 
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ShortJj afteinvarci'^' ^Miraa ^Asg^an, ■ mn o,i: .Nektaiyai\^^, 

tried .to make hi B escape from -tlie fort (22iid. Eiamaziii 1131 H., 7th:; 
Atigust,.!?!-))) with the hope of reaching Rajai) tJai Singh n.t Aniher, or 
Ciiabelah .Rata' at Allahabad* He. intended to come out on the side 
faciiig the ri\mrs.hat Maiu>har, J.at, one .of the garrison, seat notice to 
Ourarinan, Jat, who commanded in tiiat diroctioii. .ifroiu sunset Crira- 
man took up his station near the xdver at. the head of iaY<) hiHidrecl 
mem When Mirza AwSghari, followed by twelve servants, made his 
appearance, he was forthwith seized and detained till the morning. At 
day-break lie was taken before Hasain ‘Ali IQbian, who ordered Mm to 
be kept a prisoner in the custody of Mutah:imd IU.aii. The money 
which he had brought out to bribe Curaman, was made over to that 
chief, together with an elephant,^ 

A plan was now devised to overcome Safi loin’s reluctance to give 
in, and to induce him to abandon the struggle. A letter piirporting to 
be from his brother, Islam Khan, then a prisoner at Dihli, was pre- 
pared, and on it Qatb-iiLmiilk impressed the seal of Islam Siam It 
urged Safi Khan to resist no longer, but make over the fort and the 
pretender to Ghairat .Khan. Safi Sian sent this letteium to 
Sian, expressing his willingnoss to surrendor, if he were promised a 
pardon. Ghairat Kh an hurned oif to Husain ‘Aii Klbin and obtained 
fx’om him a written promise of pardon, attested by his seal and signa- 
ture. Thereupon Safi Kbfc came out of the fort and delivered up 
letters which he had received from many of the great nobles, instigat- 
ing him to bring forward Nekasiyar as a claimant for the throne. 
Among the rest was one bearing the private seal of Husain ‘All lOian 
himself. He was struck with amazement. On oiiq airing, ho found 
that Mitr Sen at the time when he had access to the Nawab’s 
had prepared it and sent it to Safi lOian.^ 

Section 5.— Surrender or Aorah B^ort and of NekusIyar. 

At length on the 27tli Ramazan 1131 (i2th August, 1719) the 
garrison surrendered, Ghairat Khan was sent in with a force to take 
possession, while Rajah Muhkam Singh and Samandar lOian brought 

I Kam Eaj, ^Ih7'atmmah^ 69b, says it was the other son of Baland AlAtar, rw,, 
Fath-ubniuhmj who tri{3d to escape. 

.. ^ BiwaMfhi-Kki^n. KhafI Khan II, 836, Kamwar Khan, 207. 

S 8wMih4~Khizn of Khi?r Sjan, FannI, 

^ Tt is the 29th Kamazan in MulTiammad Qasim, 289, and so a, iso m tho TaKflrat- 
u%^nazirm, year H81 H., p. 129, where is to ba forind ^Abd-ni-Jniii’s qamlah in 
honour of the occasion.' The poet was present on the spot. 
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out Nekfisijar and liis other nephew, Baba Mu^alJ At the gate of 
the fort the two princes were placed on elephants and escorted to the 
camp. A great crowd had assembled to see them, through which they 
passed with hanging heads, looking neither to [the right nor to the left. 
As they dismounted, Husain ^AU Elian advanced to ' greet , them and 
conducted them to the tent already allotted to Mirzia. AsgharL There 
they were made to sit on one carpet of honour (masnad)y while the 
Bakhslii stood before them humbly, with folded hands. But I^ekusiyar, 
whose life had been passed in the harem, rose at once, and in the dialect 
used by women began to beg and pray for his life, acoompanjing his 
words by prostrations utterly opposed to usage. Anxious to mainfcain 
the usual decorum, the nawab took his hand, and remonstrating, 
said, Let your mhid be at rest, and count this place ‘as your own. 
Until this time you were in the hands of infidels.” Nekusiyar 
uttered hitter complaints against those who had made use of him for 
their own purposes ; and asked that some eunuch might be sent at once 
to allay the terror of his mother and the other women, by informing 
them of the kind reception he and his nephews had received. They 
were then furnished with carpets, pillows and other necessaries.^ 

Before the imperial soldiers could seize him, Mitr Sen had made an 
end of himself by plunging a dagger into his own breast. While still 
a little breath was left in the body, the soldiers, to prove their zeal, 
lifted it up and carried it into the presence of Husain ^Ali Khan. He 
ordered them to sever the head from the body and send it to Qutb-ul- 
mulk. For three days the drums were beaten in honour of the victory, 
and in the end N'ekusiyar was sent to Dihli to be placed with the other 
captive princes in Salimgarh : he died there on the 6th Rajah 1135 H. 
(11th March, 1723) and was buried at the Qutb.^ 

The next pressing work was to obtain possession of the hoai'ds of 
treasure and other property. Husain ^Ali I^ati in person proceeded to 
the fort, wdiore he placed Haidar Quli Khan in general charge, and 
Ghairat Khun was told off to search for treasure. Trusty men were 
placed as sentries at the gates and no one, whether belonging to the 
army or not, was allowed to pass without being strictly searched. An- 
cient treasurers and guards of Alamgir’s time, who had long left the ser- 
vice, were summoned from their homes. By much urging and the offer 

^ Bub<l Mtighul is, I suppose, the same as the prince called Tatb'Ui-mubin by 
Kam RSj, ‘Ibrahirhnahf fob 6Bb. 

^ Kfimwar KUn, 20S, Shiil jDas 30b, Khafi lOian, II, 836, Mnbammad Qagim, 

Lfihorl, 289. 

^ 167b, Kamwar Khan, 208, Kh a.fl H, 837, 

MheViji yeas* 1135^ 8iwan.U^4- Khiisru P. 3» 

tl. L 7 
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ol rowarvls thej were itidacod to poiiifc out ilic iuulor,! 2 froaii..l store- 
hoiises. To. one place lakh of taiikah minted in the tiiut; ef 

Silamdar, liodi (148S-1516) were recovered; and in another ho von ty» 
eigdifc lakhs of SiiShjahau’s silver (joiuage, with ton thoiisatid gold coins 
oi* Akbar’s reign. The papers of accoant wore also recovorcci Those 
showed that tho money had been placed by ‘Alaingir in the custody of; 
Shaistah Jvhan, Amir-ul-iimara ; bat upon that emporor's death in the 
Dakh in, no f arthernotice had been taken of those hoards. Tlicy were 
not discovered in Bahadur Shah’s or Jahiituiar Shah’s time. In the 
wardroblo was a shawl studded with jewels which had belonged to War 
Jahan Bogam, a sword used by the Brnperor JaUaugn*, and tho sheet 
sprinkled with pearls which Shahjahan caused to bo prepa-retl for t.ho 
tomb of Miuntaz Mahal. One valuation puts the property at 1,80,1)0,000 
rupees (£1,800,000), 1,40,00,000 rupees in cash and the rest in goods. 
Khafi Khan puts it still higher, namely, at two to three krors of rupees 
(£2,000,000 to £3,000,000)0 

Section 0. — The Emperor akd QuTB-UL^CgLK Start FimM DIiiLi iroR 

Agrah. 

When news was rooeiimd at Pihli that Jai Singh had so far do- 
edared liimsolf as to move oat from Amber in the direcf.ion of Bianah. 
and Agrah, ‘Abdullah Klian decided upon taking the field with the 
emperor in person. Accordingly tho advance tents woitj sent out to 
Masjid4-Moth, a distance of three kos, on the Sdtii Shadnin 1131 H. 
(ISth July, 1719). Sayyad Khan Jahati^ was left in charge of the 
city and the palace. On tho 2Bth the emperor visited the (Jntb and 
next day he marcbed to Khizrabad. After three mm*e inarches they 
reached Sikri on the 8th Ramazan (24th July, 1719), and tlio rain 
being very heavy, a halt was made for two or three days. On the 1 9th 
Ramazan (4th August, 1719) they wei'o between Karabkah and Kon ; 
a?id here Rajah Ajit Singh received permission to proceotl to Mathura 
to bathe in the Granges. At the stage of Kosi, about thirty miles 
north-west of Mathura, it was decided, from reasons of prudence, not 
to march straight towards Amber, but to keep more to tlic left and 
make for Eatbpur Sikri, One camp was at KuraoTi, eight koa from 
Agrah ; thence the loazir and his brother moved to Fathpur, eight or 
nine miles farther to the west,® 

Mh.d* Qlisxm, Lahori, 29B, Shiu Das, 306. ■ Eliufl Khan, 11,837, 

s® Ehati JahSu died on the 12th Shawwll 1132 IL (I6t!i August, 1720), 

B Ml?d. Qasim, 282, 283, Kimwar Khan. 209, Kbafl Khan, 11, 833, Kam B»j, 
^ Ihratnmmhy 70a, Masjid 4-Moth, see mte^ chapi. 4, FurrnkluJtynrh^ rnigu. ft 
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Skotion Whjow is made oyer to her Father, Ajii 

Singh, . 


Ai ilw time oi setting out from Dilili, Ajifc Singh had been ap- 
pointed to et)ninmnd the vaiignard. Thereupon he commenced to make 
exceisos, 0 !i tlu^ gi'oiind that if he left his daughter, FarrukhsiyaFs 
widow, beliiiKl him, slie would either poison herself or her name* and 
faille would, he assailed. Yielding to these pleas, ‘Abdullah Khan 
made the hidy over to her father. She performed a ceremony of puri- 
(ication in the Hindu fashion, and gave np her Mahomedan attire. 
Then, with all her property, estimated to exceed 1,00,00,000 rupees 
(£1,000,000) in value, she was sent off to her native country of Jodh- 
pur. Great indigimtion was felt by the Mahomedans, especially by the 
more bigoted class of those learned in the law. The qazz issued a ruling 
that the giving back of a convert was entirely opposed to Mahomedan 
law. Blit, in spite of this opposition, ‘Abdullah Khan insisted on con- 
ciliating A jit Singh, although on no previous occasion had a Rajput 
princ^ess been restoroil to her own people after she had once entered the 
imperial luirein.^ 


Sect, ION 8. — The Emreror and ‘Abdullah March towards 

lORAH. 


When Ilusain ‘All JChfin loaiuit that his brother had left the capi- 
tal, a niovomont undei'tiikeii without his previous knowledge, he wroi’.e 
an argent renionstrauce. He beijged that no advance might be made 
into Rajah Jai Singii’s country, for he bad already taken all the preoaii- 
tions thnt Avcrc necessary. HiwS haMhsU, Sayyad Dilawar ‘AH Khan, 
with M,Ir Mnshrif and Zafar Khan, Tarrah-i-baz, had been sent early ia 
the rains to reduce a fort called Fathpur, held by Khama, Jat. This 
force had now been directed to block the way to Rajah Jai Singh, and 
nothing moro was i^equirad in that direction. ‘Abdullah IDifm might 
either oucainp wiierc he was, or come on to Agrah.® 

On the 27ih Ramazan (12th August, 1719) a messenger brought 
word to ‘ Abdullah lyhan that his brother had just obtained possession 
of Agrah fort, and was then busied in appropriating its contents to his 


Hos about ^ miles south of the Dihli gate of the city, and on the road to the Qntb, 
Khixrabad lies cnst of Moth ki Masjid and nearer the Jamnah, see ante. For KosI 
soo Indian Atlas, sheet No. 49, and Thornton, 523 ; it is 29 m. N.W. of Mathura, 
iat. 27^ 4H', long. 77'’ 29h KorT and Karahkafl cannot trace on the Indian Atlas* 
liuriioli is on shoot No. 50, about 15 m. west of Agrah. 

I Si'Hnhiik-i- Kh i Kh iifl 11» 

& Mul.iammad Qilaim, Lihori, 283. 
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own nm. AU.boiigli tlie victory wa« a canse of ilio Mionglit 

of exclusion from bis sliare of tbe booty tb^prosst'rl Ibo niiud. 

An immediate advance was resolved upon. On i.bo ^Otb Raniazfui 
( l4t.b Aiignst, 1719) the camp was at. Sarsi, u.ud on 1 lib Sbawwiil, 
(261.1i Aapfust, 1719) at 01, where Ajit Siin^b royuiu'd (Vtuii Mathura. 
On the 17 th of that month they reached tbe villa^’o of Bid v a pur, not 
far fr*om Fatlipur Sikii.t 

Oil tlie I9tb Sbawwal (llh September, 17 19) a. report wa.s received 
that Husain ^Ail Khan was near Kuraoll on ids way fr’cm iVi^vah wiih 
I^Tekuslyar and the other captives. Next day arrived, and one day 
after his arrival lie was presented in audience. The qimrrtd which had 
broken out between the brothers over the booty taken at Ap^rah, was 
here made up through the exertions of Rajah Eatu Oand. ‘Alxlullah. 
Khan received twenty-one, or, as some say,® twenty -eight lahhs of 
rupees, a sum which was supposed to I'epresent his lialf-.share, after all 
the expenses of the campaign had been deducted. Tlie swmrd of 
Jahangir and the shawl of Nur Jaluin were retained by the Empei’or, 
but the rest of the booty was granted to the two brothers.^ 

Srctton 9,— Illness anu Death oe Tl.\Fr-un-nAULAH. 

BafiAiid-danlali turned out to bo as sickly and wixakly as his 
brother and predecessor, being like liim given to exees.s In tlie use of 
opium. On ascending the throne he gave up the lialiit, but the sudden 
abstinence produced diarrhoea. About tlie time that lie .startl'd from 
Dihli lie fell seriously ill. Accusations of poison are freely made by 
vsome writers, notably by Kamwar Ehan : but this maids views on the 
subject can be readily accounted for. Ho had risen in the service of 
Rafd-usli-shaB, the father, of this and the previous emperor, and natur- 
ally ho expected much personal benojfit from their coming to the 
throne. In this he was entirely disappointed. From fear of the 
Sayyads, the two princes had discouraged the applications of their owm 
dependants, such as Karawar Khan, and hy reason of their shortlived 
tenure of the throne such hopes of preferment were dashed to the 

1 Ivamwar Khan, 208. Sarsi I cannot trace ; 01 is on the Tndisin Atlas, sheet 
60, as Ou, about 27 m. N.W. of Agrah and about 16 m, S.W. of Mathura. Bidyii- 
pur is not traceable on the Indian Atlas map ; it was the birth-placo of Khi?r Khan, 
Panni, the hero of the Biwanik4-KhUn so often quoted. Through the kindness of 
Mr. H. W, W. Keynolds, C.S., Commissioner of Agrah, I learn that it is opposite 
mile-stone No. 17 on the metalled road from Agrah to Bhithpur Sikri. For KuraoH 
see anie ; it is about 16 miles W. of Igrah. 

2 The TiinJ^’Umu?.affar% has 30 Mhs of rnpoos. 

S Ifeiiri Ban, n, p. 4. 
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oTouiui Instliraied by his sorrow for tbeir early death and % regret 
at his ow!i vauished pi^^spects/is it to be wondered at fdiat he lost 
jndgmonh and too readily believed that his young masters had been 
made away with? Me was ready to accept any assertion, however im- 
pi'obablo it might he, about tlie two Sayyads, The only overt act he can 
addiico is the suhstitntiou ol’ the physician, TO wi Khan, for Mahdi- 
Quli Tvhan, as head ot! the royal kitchen. Then in a later entry, 20tli 
Shawwiil t‘ltli beptember), he insists that the attack of diarrhoea from 
wiiicli the young empewr suffered, was due to the SayyadsV"' cunning 
devices.’’ Finally, 0 !i the 2Sth Shawwal (12 th September), when 
I^Easih-ii'/.-zamfin, Mbdnllali Khan, and other physicians were called to 
the emperor’s bedside, Kaniwar Khan can only say that “ they took 
counsel for his clopartm’e.” These vague accusations cannot for a 
moment he entertained. To refute them it is enough to remember how 
much the Sayyads were interested in keeping the prince alive, if they 
could. Tliey could in no way benefit by such gratuitous iniquity as the 
poisoning of an inoffensive prince, with whom they had no quarrel, and 
frotn whom iliey could anticipate no injury. The truth is that Eafi’-ud- 
daiilah was not only of a weak constitution, but was addicted to 
opium. Thus fact sulficiently accounts for his succumbing under an 
attack of the kitid fcom which he was suffering, as that disease when 
onco set up in an opium-eater is almost incurable. His death occurred 
in camp at Bidyapur on the 4th or 5th ZuT Qadah 1131 H. (i7th or 
18th SBptenil,)cr, 1719)^ but the fact was concealed until the arrival 
from Dihli of somo othei' pidnce to be his successor. A week or more 
before his death the Sayyads’ nephew, Ghiilani ‘A.li l^an, and other 
nobles Imd been despatched in all haste to Dihli for tliat purpose.^ 
Accoi'ding to one author, various stories more or less absurd were 
in cinmiatiori about the early death of these two emperors. Some said 
that the Sayyads, having found the two youths devoid of learning, 
dofieiemt in knowledge of men,^ and wanting in valour, became con- 
vinced that they were useless as sovereigns, and had therefore removed 
them by poison. Again, others hinted that by reading the stars it was 
found that those princes were doomed to misfortune, and the Sayyads 

1 Rlifishluil Oand, Berlin Ms. 495, fob 996ff., says ib was the 7fcli, and quotes tli© 

verse 

ITaftmn zi Qa‘dah az in kuhnah-dair 
Mat'd sile h dgh -i’-kitavdn ‘azam*i-sair» 

On the 7th of Qahlah from this old tavern 
For tlio silent grovo he resolved to set oat.*’ 

S p. Ib6, 

^ qiyiifal §Jkimht, literally, “physiognomy.” 
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were impcll(H:l k» (.heir removal by the fear of (bcmseiwvs invol- 

ved. Oi'j as soiiio fliip^ofesteih tlie Sajyads had resolved on killing* ont 
l>y degrees the whohi of Taimur’s race. When the way was open, iliey 
meant to claim the throno for themselves, CJntb-uI-mulk taking .MiiidU" 
stall, and ^usain ‘AU lyhan, tlie Dakhin and j\laiwu,h. Idu' a,uihor in 
question sums up in fa.voiir of the tidrd supposition, a, ml blames the 
Sayy ad 8 for forgetting that : — 

Irle who chooses to leave the beaten jvatli 
‘‘ Will never reach his jotirney^s end.”^ 

ArrisNinx (RafI'-ud-daitlah). 

Length of revjn. — Eafi^-iid-daiilah reigned four months and sixteen 
days. As the month or year of his birtli is nowhere st:ite<l in an)" first- 
class authority, we do not know his exact age. If he was eighteen 
months older than his bx*otlier, Rafikud-darajat, ha must have been 
between twenty and twenty-one years old at the time of death.® 

Title , — Oil his accession ho reeoivod the title of Shahjahan Sani 
(the second), but his full stylo is nowhere given. 

Coin, — There are nineteen of thi.s emperor’s coins in the throe 
public collections boCoi'C referred to ; throe of gold and sixictm of silvm*, 
all circular. Except one, all are dated, bearing (ho year 1181 H. 
These nineteen coins come from ten mints in oiglit out of the twarnty- 
one provinces: coins from Kabul, Kashmir, Multan, Ajmer, Andli, Alla- 
habad, Malwah, Orissah, and five out of the six Dakhin ^uhahs are 
absent. The mints from which there are coins are Labor (2), Tatthali 
(1), Shahjahrmabad (6), Bareli (2), Sfirat (1), Akbarabad (2), Islama- 
bad (1), Patnah (1), Murshidabad (2), Aurangabad (I). Tatthah, 
strange to say, re-appeat\s in the list of active mints after some intor- 
vnl. For the gold coins the weights are 167, 168*5, and 160 grains res- 
pectively, and the diameters *8, ‘85, and ‘9 of an inch. For the silver 
coins the weights are 172 grains (1), 178 (2), 174 (I), 174*5 (2), 
175 (3), 176 (1), 177 (3), 178 (1), 179*3 (1), 180 (1) ; and the diame- 
ters, *80 of an inch (2), *81 (1), *85 (1), *86 (1), *88 (i), ‘90 (3), *95 (5), 
1‘0 (1), 1*03 (1). The inscription as given by Rodgers, “ Lahore Gata- 
logne,’’ 207, is Jahchi. I 

1 Ahw^hi-Mmoaqin^ ^o\, l72u* - 

' Khilaf'i^mamaTT kase rah gimd 

Kih liargix ha mamil na MiJOdhad rasul. 

2 The Jdm-i-Jamj a non-oottfcemporary work, makes liim a yntuigcv hroUierj 
and gives his birthday as the 5th §ufar 1113 II. (Jlth July, 1701)* 
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r(\jocl- Ins scveuih coin from Milia ludarparv Bliartpnr, sec id, p. 
2tM), a.s I believe ii boleiigs to the other Shahjaban of 1174 H. (also 
(Huiinionly caJkai '*■ Sani, ’ or the second)* In 1131 H. Bhartpnr bad not 
become the {?]iiel plaeo of the Jats, iior was it then more tliati an 
obsemre village, wherea.s in 1174 H* it was the capital of one of the 
chier |mrf i'/aius of the minister, ‘Imad-nl-raulk, who in 1173 H. (Decem- 

L7»>9) had phicod this third Shahjaiian upon the throne after the 
asstissinaibrn of ‘Aiamgir 11, 

Family, ---We. do not know if Rafi‘-nd-daulah was married, or if he 
was, who his wife was ; nor do we liear of his having left any children. 
On the loth Zii,! QaMali (2 ! st Sepf, ember, 1719) his bier was sent to 
Ddili, and luj was buried beside his brother near the shrine of Qiitb- 
ud-din. 

Chapter YII. 

Muhamaiad Suah ( 17194748). 

Dinn'ng the few days which elapsed between the deaih of 
llnli’-udohuilah and (be arrival of his saeeessor, the Wasir and his 
brother imidc tlieir iisaal daily visit to the imperial quarters and 
returned with rohius of honour, as if newly conferred on them, thus de- 
<H!iving the eonunon [People into the belief that the emperor was still 
. alive.,-^: ■ 

K\> length on (he lltb Zii‘] Qiddah 1131 H. (24th September, 
(Ihnlam 'Ali Khin arrived in the camp at Bidyapur, a village 
three kos to (Jie imrth of h’alhpiir Sikri. He brought with him Prince 
Roshuu Akjitiir, the son of tlio late Khujistah Akhtar, Jalian Shah, 
fourth sou of (be Eniperor Baliadar Shah,^ The death of Bafd-ud- 
danlali was !u,)w (‘2(>tli September, 1719) made public, his bier brought 
out, and his body despatched for burial to Dihli. Arrangements were 
a,t once made for the out, hronoment of his successor.^ 

This entbrunenumt took place at Bidyapur^ on the 15th Zu,lQaMah 
1131 H. (2StIi September, 1719)and Eoshan AlAtar was proclaimed under 

I Sihu I)aH, 325. A new ly-conf erred BilFt was worn for twenty-four hours, 
and no(,hiii|.5 was allowt'd to ho put, on over it. 

^ KusUm ^Ali, Tdrlkh-i'-hindi, fob 237a, says the prince was brought from Dihll 
in throe (lays, traveUing in a bout down the Jamnah, 

3 Kniuwar Kh atn 211 5 Khafi Khan, II, 840. 

4 From th<71ahsiUiar’s report kindly obtained for mo by Mr. Reynolds, as 

aliH'ady siaiod, f liitul that there is a place Tfqpnr, four miles west of Bidyapur. 
Frmn the. nmni\ and the fact that the village is a porpetiml I infer that 

TSjpur may Im the actuul place of onthronemenfc. 
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the tii.le,s of AbuJ Faih, ^ ISTasir-ud-diii, Muh;tmina«I Shall, Badshalj, 
(rliazi. He wjks a haiuisome and, nt that, time, fairly in{(dl!,<:fout jount^ 
in.'ui, and liavinj^ boon born, at CHiazrvi on the 2drd Habi M iil-j. IJ. s 
(iGfcli Augimt, 1.70:3), waB now iu his ei<»’liU‘eid]i (lunar) year. Coin 
was issued and the jOpafihah read in Ids .name ; and it was dirceietl that 
tlic conimencenieni. oi; the reign Bliould bo antedated, and lixcd from the 
reiuuvai of Farruldisiyar from the throne. All other arrangmuauts 
were continued as in the last two reigns, and no new appointments 
were made* All the persons surrounding tlm sovereign wrvre. as before 
the nominees of the two Sayjads, and llinunat Khan eon tinned as 
before to act as tutor and guardian. J^lulyinnnad Shall deferred to 
bim in everything, and ashed of him permission to attend the public 
prayers on Friday or to go out shooting. On the mareli men in the 
confidence of the Sayyads surrounded the young cuiiperor and pre- 
vented any access to him,^ 

Sectiou 2. — Terms Made with Jai Sinijjt, 

It w^aR now given out tliat the emperor, after wos'sliipping at tlio 
tomb of Sheld] Salim, Cishti, in Fathpur, would inarcdi on to Ajmer ami 
visit the shrine of AIrdIn-iul-diu Cli^iti. The hid<Iea motive was to 
overawe Ihijah Jai Singh wlio, since the re,mova.I of Fa.rrnkhs1ya.r, had 
been at little puiius to conceal Iris hostile intentions. Ho had rmHuvcul 
some aid in money from the Ranti of Udepur, as is showm by his letter 
to that prince’s minister, dated the 4th Bluidon Sainhai, 177d (9th. 
August, 1719), wherein he asserts that Nizam-uhmulk had starter.] from 
IJjjain and Ciiabelah Ram Iiad crossed the Janinah at Kalpi, both of 
which statements were falseA When he learnt of tlio rising at Agrah, 
lie came out from his capital, Amber, with much ostentatiom Follow* 
ing the Rajput custom when resolved on death or victory, he and his 
men had clothed tliemsolvea in saffron raiment uiul sprinkled their 

1 166. But ^alam *Ali KhSu, Muqaddamah’i'^Shf/h ‘Alam- 
7i(2mah^ 45«, states that on the 3rd Juiuudi II, 1134 li. (2Uth Alurcli, 17^53}, ilio style 
was changed from Abu, I Fafch ’’ to “ Abu,! MuzaiTar.’’ 

2 The TMMiri'Miizaffan has the 23ad llabi' .1, and Khushhiil Gsuid, Berlin 
Ms. 495, fob 995a, the 24tih. The latter writer gives a chronogram of six lines, of 
which the last is : 

** KhtideO'i-miMn-iparwnr ** (1114) hml Ijdd, 

8 KSniwar Khan, 213; Khushhii! Cand, Berlin Ms.Ko. 495, fob 095a has, for 
date, ** middle of 55u,I CJahlah, ** 

He was further encouraged in his hostility by Tahavvar illiaUy. ’I’uranl, Salo- 
bat Khan, the late Mir Ita:sh, liubullah K]|an, and the other rcfugcos from Dihli 
already referred to. 
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IxQain witli green He announced publicly that be bad bestowed 

tlio city ot Amber on the Brahmans as a sacred gift {dm and arthm). 
Ho bad inarcliod as far as parganab Todab Tank, about eighty miles 
south- west of A grab, and tliero waited to see which way eyents would 
tiirm ilo was watched by a force under Sayyad Bilawar ‘All Stan, 
which barred his further advance northwards.® ' ' 

Halulriijali Ajit Sitigh had ofered himself as mediator, but his 
leisurely procedure, protracted in the way usual to him and his fellow- 
rajahs, did not accord with the fiery temperament of Husain 'All Khan 
It was with a view to bring this matter to a head that an advance from 
Fathpur Sikri towards Ajmer was proposed. A few marches were 
made to plaeovS iu the neighbourhood, but no real start was attempted. 
The camp was between Malikpur and Muminabad on the 24th Za,l 
Qa'dah (7th October, 1719) and here Husain 'Ali Khan came in from 
Fathpur to pay his respects. Another stage was travelled on the 26th 
(9th October).^ 

On tlie 1st Zud Hijjali (J4th October, 1719) the emperoFs mother, 
now styled Nawab Oudsiyah, and other women of the harem, who had 
been sent for from Dihli arrived in camp. The Begam had acted most 
warily, avoiiling everything that could arouse the suspicions of the 
Sayyads. Whoa the nmnmigevs of the Sayyads came to Dilhi to fetch 
her sou, she best;Owe.d on them, on the men who were to accompany 
him, and ou all olUcc-holdcrs at Dihli, the customary dresses of honour. 
But loaruiug that this assuraptiou of authority had displeased the 
iSayyads, she sent away all subsequent applicants. In the same man- 
ner, when she arrived iu camp, she warned all persons who had any 
connection with her late husband, Jahan Shah, to abstain from appear- 
ing on the road to gi’eet or escort her. She studied the susceptibili- 
ties of the Siiyjads iu every particular. A sum of fifteen thousand 
rupees monthly was set apart for her expenses and those of the other 
womcn;^ 

i I read ** grass, in Mahammad Qasim, but Tod, I, SOS, speaks of 

tlieir wearing ou snoh occasions tho maur or bridal crown, wMob. is probably 
much the Hnmo thing in othor words — John Gbrisfeian, **Bebar Proverbs, p. 197, 
1 ^ 0 , 426, tolls OB that tho bndcgroonVs head-dress is made of talipot leaves and 
in some places of date (palm) leaves.” That it is sometimes actually made of 
grms may be inferred from W. CrooWs “Tribes and Castes of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces/’' Yid. II, p. 02, siith lino from foot, 

S Qiisini, Lahorl, 282, 297, Tod, “ Annals, 1,380. 

8 MnttnnuuHrt QFiBim, Lfthorf, 294, There ia a Malikpur about fire miles east 
ot Fathj)ur, l.uliau Atlas, Slieot SO; Maminabad, I am nnable to trace. 

^ Kiijuwur Khjui, 214, Khnfl Khlit, II, S4l» 
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As the negociations with Jai SingE were still in progress and no 
satisfactory terms could be arranged, Ajit Singli, wlio was extremely 
anxious to return borne, offered to visit Jai Singb in person on liis way 
to Jodbpur. Accordingly be was dismissed to bis borne, and on tlie 
2nd Zii,l Bijjab (15tb October, 1719) tbe report came in that three 
days before (12tb October), Jai Singb bad quitted Todah on bis return 
to Amber, Tbe fugitive nobles, Tabavvar Kb an, Salabat lOian, and 
Euhullab Kban, were at bis request pardoned and left with bini 
unmolested. Tbe great persuasive in bis withdrawal was tbe large 
sum of money that be received. Some say tbe amount was as much as 
twenty lakhs of rupees. This money was paid to him on tbe plea that 
it was required to buy back Amber from the Brahmans. To tbe public 
it was announced as a gift on bis marriage with tbe daughter of Ajit 
Singb, to whom be bad long been betrothed. As part of these nego- 
ciations Rajah Jai Singb obtained tbe government of 8arhar Soratli 
{§ubah Ahmadabad). But tbe rest of Abmadabad remained under 
Ajit Singb, with tbe addition of the whole of Ajmer. That rajah’s 
formal appointment to tbe latter ^uhah was announced on tbe 23rd 
Zu,l Hijjab (5tb November, 1 719.) In this way tbe country from a 
point sixty miles south of Dihli to the shores of the ocean at Surat 
was in tbe bands of these two rajahs, very untrustworthy sentinels for 
the Mugbals on this exposed frontier.^ 

Section 3. — The Empehoh moves from Fathpur to Agrah. 

From tbe date of bis arrival in camp, lltb Zu,l Qa’dab (24tli 
September, 1719) until tbe 20tb ZhJ Bijjab, Muhammad Shah bad 
never moved far from Fathpur Sikri. He kept tbe ‘Id festival (lOtb 
Zu,l Hijjab) in his tents at Fathpur, and visited tbe tomb of Sbab 
Salim, Cisbti, at that place on tbe 14tb of the same month. On tbe 
20tb be started for Agrab, and three days later (5tb November, 1719) 
be camped at Talab Kela Nath. On tbe 15tb Mubarrara 1132 H. 
(27tb November, 1719) quarters were taken up for a few days at tbe 
palace within tbe fort of Agrab, but on the 2nd Sn|ar (14tb December, 
1719) tbe emperor returned to bis tents at bis former encampment. At 
this time Sayyad Dilawar ‘Ali Khan, baJchsM of Husain ‘All Khan’s 
army, was sent towards J alesar and Sa^dabad in tbe JDmhah to punish 
tbe Jats, who bad lately carried off over one hundred of tbe imperial 
camels.® 

1 Kamwar Khan, 214, 216, gbafi Khan, II, 838, Muhammad Qasim, Labori, 

^ Kamwar &rm, 215, Muhammad Qasim, Labori, 2nd recension, 402. 
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Section 4 — Campaign against Bondi. 

As already mentioned, ^ there had been for several years a dispute 
between Biidli Singh, Hada, and his relation 'Bhim Singh, about the 
country of Bond! in Rajpntanah. Budh Singb who was in possession, 
had thrown in his lot with Farrnldisiyar and Bajah Jai Singh, 
Sawae. Bhim Singh had sided with the minister and his brother. 
As a reward bis restoration was now decided upon, Budh Singh 
having recently added to his former iniquities by himself assistiiig 
Girdhar Bahadur, the rebellious governor of Allahabad, and insti- 
gating Gbatarsal, Bundelah, to do the same. On the 5th Aluharram 
1132 H. (17th November, 1719) Bhim Singh was sent on this enter- 
prize and Dost Muhammad Khan, Afghan.^ of Malwah was, at the 
rajah’s request, given a high and placed under his orders. Say- 

yad DilEwar ‘Ali Khan, haMlsM of Husain ‘Ali Khan’s army, who had 
lately returned from his expedition against the Jats, received orders to 
proceed to Bondi with a well-equipped force of fifteen thousand horse- 
men, Gaj Singh of Narwar was also ordered to join. In addition to 
the avowed object of tbeir march, they carried with tbem secret 
instructions to remain on tbe borders of Malwab until it was known 
whether their services might not be required in that direction. Bhim 
Singh had been promised the title of Blaharajah and the rank 7,000, 
7,000 horse, with the fish standai’d, if he took part in a successful 
campaign against Nizam-ul-mulk in Malwah.^ 

On the Srd Rabi‘ IT, 1132 H. (12th February, 1720) the report was 
received that Rao Bhim Singh and Dilawar 'Ali Khan had fought a 
battle with the uncle of Rao Budh Singh, in which their opponent was 
defeated and slain, along with five or six thousand of his clan> 

1 lu the reign of Bahadur Shall, 1707-1712, not yet printed, 

2 Founder of the Bhopal State. At this time he was on had terms with Kizam- 

ul-nmlk, then of Malwah. 

S Khan, II, 844; Kamwar Khan, 216 ; ghizr Khan, 41. 

4 Khafi IT, 851 ; Kslmwar ^an, 218. 
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Isira Mo, 


Some Kolarian rkldles current among the Mundaris in Cliota Nagp^ir^ 
Bengal, — By Rey. Paul WagneH, G.B.L. Missmi, Fwnilia, 

[Bead N'oveniber 2nd, 1904.] 

Since the time when Tichell first described the Ho dialect (J.A.S.B. 
1840, Part II p. 997), the investigation into the Kolarian languages has 
made slow, but steady progress. The grammatical structure of some 
of the languages generally called “ Kolarian’" has been elaborated, as 
that of the Saiitali, Mundari and Asur languages. As the Kolarian 
languages were all unwritten the literature of course is very limited 
still. It consists in its greatest part of translations of the Bible, and 
the rest of it consists of tracts and some school-books. That certainly 
adds to a great extent to the knowledge of those languages, but much 
more has to be done yet. 

It is astonishing how little these languages have been influenced 
by others. The Mundari language, for instance, is spoken now nearly 
as it was spoken centuries ago. The few foreign (Hindi and Bengali 
and a few other) words which are found here and there, are satisfactorily 
oxplain^ed by the wanderings of this tribe. They came on their way 
into contact with other nations and adopted a few words and phrases 
and perhaps even some ideas from them. But on the whole that 
increase is very little, and when we hear a Mundari speaking to-day, 
we may be sure he speaks the language of his forefathers, and expres- 
ses his feelings and his ideas, as they did. One would certainly fail to 
understand these people, if one does not try to learn directly from 
them. 

Most certainly they want education, and education alone can 
ensure that they are not absorbed by other natives. They have up to 
date kept separate from others and that shows that they have a right 
to exist, and so we have, when teaching them, at the same time to learn 
from them. Only thus they can develop, otherwise they will certainly 
degenerate. Who can deny that education very often has proved a 
curse instead of a blessing, and just in such measure as the teacher did 
not understand the pupil ? The way of education is not the same for 
all, and education can further only if it leads to organic growth, if it 
develops : otherwise it will be a sti-ange element and will only be a 
means of destroying the good which really exists; instead of a natoaily 
grown plant, forced flowers will be produced, which have no long life 
and are destitute of the natural fragrance. 
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It, is wortli wliile to gather unwritten material; to bring such a 
contribution is the intention of the following pages. 

On investigation I found amongst the Mundari-speaking people a 
great predilection for puzzling questions of their own. Most of them 
sound so strange that they can scarcely he understood without expla- 
nation, Some may have been accepted from other tribes, hut those 
which seemed to me to be doubtful in their origin, have been excluded. 

I give here a collection of 100, a number which could easily be 

doubled. 

The horizon is very limited : the house, the field, the daily work, 
animals, plants, trees, the weather and the sky, that is nearly all they 
speak about ; yet interesting, though sometimes very strange, are the 


comparisons they use. 

1. Qiiestion.--llonko parpir, enga 

teteya ? 

Jnsiver — J 6 ; jdaru. 

2. Q. — Engato do lapua, honte 

do dagiiina ? 

A. — Bengra. 


3 ^ Q— Mcrom doe burura a ( tola- 
kangia), jora doe atinga ? 

yj,— Kakru, 

4 Q.»-Dubme dirra, disuming 
honortingtana ? 

A, — Kakru. 

5. Q. — Sirmare gotkoa, otere 
udarkoa ? 


yt.— Madukam. 

6., Q.—Mayom do sibila, jilu do 
haradil ? 

J,*— Madukam. 


The children fiy away, the mother 
remains? 

The fruit ; the tree. 

The mother (is) weak, the ehild 
strong ? 

A bulhiferous plant ; the wither- 
ing herb being the weak 
mother, the hulk the strong 
child. 

The lamb is lying down (has been 
tied), the string (soil, by which 
it has been tied), is ascending? 

The cucumber. 

Sit down, fat fellow, I go fur- 
ther to the country ? 

The cucumber (it is spoken to 
by the creeper.) 

Above (4‘A in heaven) flocks, 
beneath (R on earth) they ga- 
ther them (as they gather the 
cows and sheep at noon and 
at sunset, to drive them home, 
in flocks) ? 

The flower of the Mahua tree. 

The blood is sweet, the flesh 
bitter ? 

The flower of the Mahua tiee. 
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7. — Apu lion miyad nntum, 

tliemka kora eta nutum ? 

A. — Madakam ; doli. 


8, Q , — Solben jati hereyana, 

miyad jati ka hereyana ? 

A. — Dola. 

9. Q , — Honks do risate risa, 

enga ko do silaboletana ? 

A , — Jara darn ; jara jo’. 


Tlie question is also put thus : 
Enga sehel heheltan, hon 
do risa ? 

10. Q . — Risa sima jilu rebed- 
gia? 

A. — Munga ara. 


11. Q , — Riti piti sakamtea ka^ad 
, leka jo^tea'? 


The blood is the juice, used in 
liquor-making. 

Father and son (have) one name, 
the grandson (has) another 
name ? 

The Madukam tree and the dower 
(both have the same name: 
Madukam or Mahua (H)) ; the 
grandson is the fruit which is 
called dola. 

All sorts (of fruits) have peels, 
one has no peels ? 

The fruit of the Mahua tree. 
The whole fruit is used in mak- 
ing bread. 

The children have dishevelled hair, 
the mothers are smooth ? 

The jara tree and its thorn-covered 
fruit (used for dying purposes) 
The jara is growing very rapidly. 
The trunk has very short 
branches and the thorny fruits 
are' hidden in the crown of the 
tree. The colour is used for 
thread-colouring and the juice 
as lubricating oil. 

Sehel b^bel (sigil bigii) means 
smooth. 

The flesh of a dishevelled cock (as 
in cock fight) is sticking to the 
teeth ? 

Munga-vegetahle, The young 
leaves of the Munga tree are the 
pieces of flesh of the dishevelled 
cock ; it is difficult to clean the 
teeth after eating Munga vege- 
table, as the fibres are sitting 
fast in the teeth. 

Very small leaves and a spinning 
wheel-iron as fruit. 
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■ J.— Miingi' jo. 


12. Q.— -Oiieclii orare boagl 

hoii ko iniingtana P 
A ,' — Joadra ata. , 


13. Q. — Jo, lionko, senope ! 

Ain.g kiicliaraareiia P 
A. —Lama’ ckata. 


14. Q. — G-oH gay kerataiiJB, kiin* 
cM gay totokojae P 
A .. — Janom jo. ’ 


15. Q . — Bod mnndite cliara,’ 
' ankri te.bakoa P 
Or, Doing,, diiiogteiig cliaralia, 

■ baiikoteng bakoliS ? 

Jaimm. jo’, . . . 

,16.' : ' Q.— Baja. . ranikoi pit! . kam 
Ota daria ? 

Hatna, jo’*'' ^ 
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Tbe. long frnits ' of 'tbe Mnnga 
tbin pods, are, likened to the 
iron of a spinning wlieei, bo'M- 

ing fcbe wool. ' 

In a rninons bouse are small ■eril 

spirits dancing ? 

Maize flour. 

The Indian corn is roasted in. a 
broken eartben-pot, lillod with 
sand; when ■ bot, tbe corns are 
jnmping bitber ami tlilther. 
Tbe erii spirits siirroaiul tlie 
men everywhere according to 
tbe belief of tbe .Miiii,clari3.. 

Go on, boys, I will curl ..serpent- 
like ? 

The splitting of tbe Lama-creeper. 

In tbe month of A gh an (No vain- 
ber-December) the frait o.f the 
Lama-creeper splits asunder, by 
and by -tbe fruit dries up .aticl 
the seed is curling like a ser- 
pent. 

Tbe fat cow roams, the cow witli 
tbe bead bent down rushes in P 

■Fruit of tbe Jamim (tborn) 

tree. 

Tbe tempting round fruit' in-, 
vites, but tbe man .who. breaks 
tbe fruit wiil be pierced by the 
thorn. 

On the round fruit is hair and. 
it pricks with a thorn. 

I .am coTered , with small hairs, 
piercing with a book. 

Fruit of the tborn-tree. 

Tbe. 'king’s' .and queen’s baskets, 
you cannot open ? 

Tbe fruit, of the Hatna tree* 

It . is impos,siMe to open .tbe ,'£rui,tt. 
wntbout an instrument 
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17, -4. — Raja clietanre , gliasi 
■ dubakanae ? , 

Soso J6’ (Bkelwa.) 


Or:", ■ 

Ara* barai clietanre dbicliaa 
diibakanae ? 


18. Q.— Ma’tae mindi sirmagi 

sangila ? 

A.— -Fara. 

19. Q. — Miyad ore aprobre ja- 

romea ? 

A. — Meral jo.’ 

20. Q , — Sirma (re) diynii, ote 

(re) korej ? 

A, — Jojo ; Till. 

21. Q. — Jarkam turkam sae taka 

soava ? 

A , — Kantar ; kda. 

22. Q . — Miyad kora do gotS 

liormoe datakana ? 

A. — Kantar ; koa. 

2;1 — Q. — Enga do risamij bon- 
ds jnrar jiirtir ? 

A. — Kantai* i koi. 


^*Raja ranikoa” is often used to 
denote something peerless or 
fabulous. 

A Gbasi is sitting on a king ? 

The Soso (Blielwa) fruit. 

It consists of the lower red and 
the upper black part. Only the 
former is eaten. Black is a des- 
pised colour : therefore this part 
is thrown away. The red col- 
our is that of usefulness and 
beauty. 

On a red cow a cj[uaii is sitting; 
tbe uneatable black part thrown 
' away being likened to tbe bird 
flying away. 

A beheaded sheep looks townirds 
heaven ? 

Stubbles on the rice- field. 

A bird lays eggs under the wings P 

The fruit of the i\ feral tree (which 
is hidden within the leaves of 
the branches.) 

Hanging high {lU. in heaven), 
on earth the mouth full of 
water ? 

The tamarind (the sour taste); the 
mango (the sweet ta.ste). 

Dirty, flitl^y, but 100 Rs. have 
room in it ? 

The jack-tree ; the flesh around the 
seeds. 

A man covered with teeth over the 
whole body ? 

The jack-fruit. 

The mother has dishevelled hair, 
the child is smooth ? 

The jack-fruit. 
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2:4 Q.—KawS,;, seti^ 'pota isu 

: sibili, ? 

, 'ii. — Kantar; koa. 

25. Q.— Jijairt, lae logor pogor P 

4* — Kantar p koa. 

26« Q.— Mijacl iioro nakie baka- 

/ . taclae ?' 

A, — ^Koronjo job 


2? . Q , — Mijad lioro data re gnck* 
iiakana ? 
il. — Joiicli’i. 

■28* Kotenitani, rese kon- 

dem? 

‘‘ Jategij risari.'*' 

A,‘ — Ka^som. Jambiir-brng. 


29 . Q. — Pnndite pnndi fgotkda 
, ' rang biraiig iidaxkda ? ,, ■ 

".'■■'..'J, ' ' 4 .— Ka’som*'' 


80 .; ■ Atimata ' Mrko talare 
sanrkd tolakaja P' 

8L Q. — G-ae-lion. Jangj jang-lioB 
' cbai ■■■ 

A.— Jarom ; simkoii* 


'Tke' speeMed dog’s iii.,testi.ii€3 lire 

■ very sweet. P 
Tbe ]ack-f:rait. ; 

Grandson, tlij stoniacli makes' a 
: noise, as if there was water in: 

it? . 

The Jack-fruit. ■ 

A man has co-mbs la bis hair, (Zw 
adorned his . headwwitli ; eTjm.'b,s 

instead of Sowers) ? 

The fruit of tiie Karan j -oil 4‘ree. 
Tile oval sliape of the Iruit is thart 
of the comb, used aiiioiigst tlie 
Mandarfs, stuck in the hair. 

A man has hail* on his teeth f 
{Lit, a moustache.) 

Indian corn. 

‘‘Where are you goin,g, you cur- 
led one P “ Any where you 
man, showing your teeih.4’ 

The jambur-snake. 

The cotton-tree. 

The . cotton-tree is suppo'sed to ' 
scold the snake, Ijiog under it, 
speaking to it in an abiisiTe 
manner. The snake returns the 
abuse .by pointing ^ to the open 
fruit of the cotfcoa-tree, looking 
like one .showing his teeth. ■■ ■ 
They -are driving in wdiite (sheep)' 

■■ hocks'? ' ' . 

The ' -cotton', Ken .the,- ripe -frai-t 
■■ splits- '.■-asuncler^ -and. the cotton is 
blown- far away, being gatlie.red, 

■ by -the wome.ii. and cliildrei'i) . , , 
in.' the dense forest bnlls tiave .been, 
tied P 

The cocoons. 

The young of ’-a cow..:.is.W',boiie;; the 
.; ' young of the. 'bone awaif 'P . ,, 

..The egg ; the, 'chicken. , . 
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82..: ,Q.— Raja' rinikoa pi|i kam 
'.. tiring dariya? 


■J.— »Jarom. 

Or tkiis i Eiji ranikoa potom 
kam tiring dariya ? 

Or, Singbonga’ potom ka 
tiringoa? 


33. Knndatn kundam batbi- 
pota? 


Enndam kundam re bathipota 
soaoa. ? 

34. Q. — HatMalairekurn dura ? 

Ora. 

Or, Hathia laire mainako cbere 
here ? 

A. — Horoko. 

35. Q. — Seneyarko balad-bilid ? 

{palad-pilid ; palab-pilib.) 
^.—Cbntua cbalom. 


Or tbns : 

Atamata birk5 talare suiko 
ugurtada ? 

36. Q. — Han, bun gbati ota- 


You cannot put.tbe king’s and 
the queen’s baskets one on the 
other? 

The eggi 

Potom— the large rice-bales. 

Singbonga’s rice-bales cannot be 
pnt one on the other. Sing”- 
bonga, the highest power, the 
Sungod as the possessor of* all 
non-plns-ultra power. 

In the places behind the houses (it 
is called kundam”) are 
thrown elephant-intestines ? 

The rice-straw-rope for tying the 
rice bales (potom) which are 
thrown away. This is a sign of 
a rich landlord, as the poor peo- 
ple keep the ‘‘ bor ” from year 
to year. Therefore it is also 
said of a rich man : 

Elephant-intestines are decaying 
in the places behind the houses? 

(There is) conversation (heard) 
within the elephant’s stomach ? 

The honse. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The myna birds are chirping in 
the elephant’s stomach ? 

The people (inside the house.) 

Bamboo sticks (are moved) up 
and down ? 

The tails of the mice. 

“Seneyar” is the split bamboo^ 
used in thatching. The tails of 
the mice, sporting in the straw 
of the roof are now seen and 
then disappearing. 

In the dense forest needles are 
disappearing. 

Binging open bells are to be seen, 
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: ,kete nelre samroinra pitlj 
' enre goliorora lad meni P ■ 
^^4. — •Hnranisiiku. ' 

37. Q.— -Mijad darijare marang 

Imatakidakana, eii kuntira 
, .cliefcani’e ora kajakanij enre 
„ is'u piira Idinrji doakani ; 
kiinrji Id'oa, ori ka lo’oa ? 

. Hukka. 


38. Q . — Latarreko basangea, 
cketanre sengelko tiogea ? 

A. — Hiikka. 

89. Q.— Ckata cliatu tiringa- 
kana ? 

A. — Hakka. 

40. Q,— Daniyare bar boroge 
nida singi senboratanik- 
ing ? 

A — Singi; cbandn. 

4L Q —Mid damra snnamte gota 
disum marsalakaiia ? 

J.. — Singi. 

42. Q.— Disumre b a r i i g i 5 
goenta ? 

A— Singi, chandn. 


■■.golden baskets and inside tlierc 

is wbeat-bread ? 

T'be bonej. 

In an ocean "a big stump is stuck; 
on tbe top of it a bouse is buih 
in wbicb; lieaps ot treasures are 
stored up : tbe biirus., 

but tlie bouse will not bum ? 

Tbe bubble-bubble. 

Tjie ocean, is tlie lower part, tbe 
.reservoir for water, generally a 
cocoaniit. In tlie middle of it 
■is tlie wooden. tube, on tlie upper 
end of wbicb tlie eartiien top is 
put, containing tlie tobacco and 
cbarcoal 

■Below tliey cook water, (but) tlie 
fire tbej put above ? 

The bubble-bubble. 

EaTthen pots are put one on the 
other ? 

The bubble-bubble. 

In the world are two 'men walMii,g , 

■ all night and day ? 

The sun and the moon. 

The whole country is illuminated 
by .a 'small oii-filled lamp ? 

The sun. 

There are two cow-dung flat cakes 
in the world ? 

The sun and the moon.' 

This vei^y strange cO'm.parison„w:ill 
■be^ nnderstood by ' tlio.se who 

■ .have s-een .how. the_^ poor ones 
■are .gathering the cow- d,iing' bn; 

: the. streets 'and in,' the fields 
. fo'rmiiig it into round ■ ,fl.at-cakes' 

■■ and .pasting it' to ..the walls .nf 
. . ' 'their '.. houses tO' U'Se„ them,, .wlie'a 

■ ' dried a'S 'fueL 
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,43* ; 13. —Bai'iSge , biitakana gota 
disiini daba6?i.kaiii ? 

— Singij cliaiidii. 


44. '.Q,.,— Daniko. tapung, rajkd* 
tang P 

Seta* 


45 * Q.—Miyad hofo’kOlvS’sotagi 
idibaraja ? 

Instead of “ koko’ sdta also is 
used datrom ” the sickle ; 
or “ karkad ” the small 
stic-k, used as tooth-brush* 
J., — SettV chalom. 

46. Q. — ^Miyad delka (dhelkuj 

delii, dliela) ea putakana ? 

47. Q‘"^^Byad hara m i y a d 

bunnmke jal biyuryadae ? 
A . — Bo'; naki. 

48. kakradae ? 

A , — Ta|*ki (tiitki). 

49. Q.— lyarre datrom, talar© 

dhaki, tayomre jouo' ? 

A , — ^Hapa. 


■50* Q. — Miyad kari apia 
kaaa? 


[Extra' m. 

Two trees*are spreading their braii- 
'ches overdlie whole world ? 

The sun and the niODii. 

The all-pervaditig power of t!i@ 
light is compared with the 
shadow of the wide-spread bran- 
ches of the trees. 

The trees' are being cut, the land 
(is resomiding from) , the noise 
(of the axe) ? 

The dog. 

The colour of the Pariah-dog is 
likened to the bark of a tree. 

The short barking sound is the 
blow of the axe. 

A man is strolling about witli a 
crooked stick P 


The dog’s tail. 

A clod has seven holes ? 

The head. 

A cow is licking (gracing on) tho 
four sides of an ant-hill ? 

The head ; the comb (the grazing 
cow) ; [or also tho razors are 
called thus]. 

A clucked hen is cackling F 

The wooden cow-belk 

In front a sickle, in the middle a 
basket, at the end a broom ? 

The cow. 

“ Datrom ” means as well the 
sickle-like horns as the sickle- 
like cutting of the grjiss with 
the teeth, 

A woman has three nipples ? 


,P. W agmT-^Kokman liulMes* 


toa* 
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51* ;. Q.— Earia . ..kurikiiig iiioyod 
tarkiteMiig tarkiakana ? 

.<4.. — Sanrsom. 


52. ^ , Q.— Gara .gafaie pnndi hisir 

atiiTia ? 

A. — Haeineci, 

53. Q. — l^aiia kiringakan kuo- 

dam reko do’ya ? 

— Tarpat. 


54. Q.—Hanar kiniin miyad gan- 
durekiiig dnbakana ? 

J.-'-Uri diring. 

Also ; MiyaA gandnre bar 
liorokiiig dubakaiia ? 

55. . Q.-— Miyad kuri began du- 
niangtc susniitaiiae ? 

A. — Obapna sipiid kai’x. 


56. Q . — Baria knyiking ayar 

tayomking iigud lapatana ? 

, ' A.— Cbapua 'knnxitid., . ■ . 


The cooking-place (witli its three 
holes for the cooking vessels). 

Two women are adorned with one 
necklace ? 

A pair of tongs. 

The two hands of the tongs are 
the tvro women and the join 
(the screw) in the middle is the 
necklace. 

In the rivers white hisir-neck- 
laces are swimming ? 

The eyes of the fish. 

The newly-bonglit (things) they 
throw (into the pit) behind the 
house ? 

The ear-ring. 

“ Knndam, ” because the woman 
self cannot see the ring in the 
ear. 

Mother-in-law and danghter-in-law 
are sitting on one chair ? 

(This is not allowed, therefore 
mentioned as a very strange fact. ) 

The horns of the ox. 

Two men are sitting on one chair ? 

A woman is dancing without the 
(sound ‘of a) drum ? 

The woman treading the bellows 
of the blacksmith. 

The rule is: nobody dances with- 
out the sound of the drum. 

Two women are bending fovw'ard 
and backward to the ground (as 
in dancing) ? 

The two bamboo-sticks of the 
bellows. 

At the end of two bamboo-sticks, 
dug in the ground, two strings 
are fastened to the bellows, two 
skin-covered round frames, star d- 
ing on the earth. Each of the 
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57- „ Q,.— Goyakaii mi siyadea ? 

, 4,— Clmpua. 

'1)8. '' Y’.— Miyad knla '' baiia mi- 
kiKg misate otakin 

A. — Cliapua. 

59. Q.—Baria keraking aranra 
kedldngcki isuking saja- 
dea, aratekiogclii kakiiig 
sayadea ? 
d.— Ckapna. 


60. Q . — Hende siradoe abaimma, 

pundi sim bar uriinga ? 

A. — nuba ; marsal. 

61. Q.—Miyad cbi’clii’ cbenre 

gota disiime marsaleae ? 
7I.— diya. 


62. Q . — Mid gele babate gota 
ora perejda ? 
d.— diya. 


two skill-covered f rallies j. bas 
bole in the middle wbicb is now 
covered and tlien uncovered by 
the treading women (or coolie). 

Dead coivs are sigbing ? 

Tbe bellows (covered with, cow- 
skin). 

On© tigex’ (the treading woman 
or coolie) is jiimpiiig on two 
cows (the skin-eoverd frames) 
at one time ? 

Tbe bellows. 

Two oxen are sighing heavily 
when the yoke is put on them, 
but not when the yoke is taken 
off ? 

The bellows. 

“ The yoke means tbe string 
tied for tbe use of tbe bellows 
and untied afterwards. 

A black hen is sitting and hatches 
a white hen ? 

Night j day {lit. light). 

A very small bird brings light to 
the whole country ? 

The small oil-lamp. 

When it dawns, the countiy is 
supposed to be awakened by the 
birds bringing, as it were, light 
in their beaks. 

By one rice-ear the whole house is 
filled? 

The oil-lamp. 

This is an allusion to the story 
told about Singboiiga. When 
coming to the earth in the dis- 
guise of a youth, he wus ordered 
to take care of the I’iCe ; hut lie 
allowed the fowls to jnek up tlio 
rice, and when scsoldod, he took 
one rice-corn by which in a 
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€3, Q.' — Miyad ho^b janmo lin- 
lange tera goj5 linlanga 
: sama liormoe dnrmma ? 

A, — Sira. 

64. — ^Mod lioro kosi’samange 
Belurnnioae, k 6 s a’ d o yi 
do ka ? 

A — Liji. 

65. Q. — Knba osarra sondro isu 

sibila ? 

A, — Kadal, 

Or: 

Knba osarra toi (the milk) isn 
sibila ? 

66. Q.— Ghechi ha^a’ <1 i g 

dang ? 

Kadali’a sakam. 

67* Q , — Kiibi gnndia hatang isn 
sibila ? 

J. — KadaL 


68, Q. — Chetanre arkata, bitarre 
sanri, cliilka tekara ? 

A— Gungii,. 


miraculous way all the earthen 
vessels and the whole house 
were filled. (Cp. the similar 
stoiy told about Krishna.) ■ 

A man is sleeping naked from 
his birthday to Ms death ? 

The wick in the oil-lamp. 

The face of a man can be seen, 
but not his back ? 

The cloth. 

The pus of a crooked (bent-down) 
cow is very sweet ? 

The plantain. 

The comparison of the hanging 
cluster of the plantain tree to 
an abscess is very strange. 

Broken bamboo-shovels are mov- 
ing hither and thither with a 
sound ? 

The leaves of the plaintain. 

The brain of the bowing UL 
(crooked) plough cow is very 
sweet ? 

The plantain. , 

Gundi also is the same as 
holong = the flour. This 
mixed with cow or sheep’s 
brain is a favourite dish of the 
Mundaries. 

Beams above and straw under- 
neatb, how can that be (soil, in 
the roof of a house) ? 

The leaf-cover. 

By this cover worn in the rainy 
season when at work, people are 
covered altogether, having only 
their hands fi’ee to work. 


'i. l;io 
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69. Q* — More liageyako mijad 

clieped ■ latared^o niisate 
boloa ? , 

A* — ^Sarsarko. 

70. Q . — More lioroteko si’ya, gel 

horoteko karaya ? 

A. — Karkad. 


7L Q. — Atom atomte doe jaBg- 
gia, talare doe jilngii ? 

A. — Parkom. 


72. Q , — Miyad orare kirki mena ; 

en Mrkire ora paromotana, 
batikam. oraren boroks en 
kirkire kako paromdariya ? 

A, — Da^; jalj bae. 

73. Q , — ^Miyad boro do gara gara. 
A. — Oband. 


Tbe cover is almost water-tight^' 
the leaves being fasten, ed to- . 
getber and above sewn together, 
with small sticks, in the above 
questioxi, compared to the beams 
of a rool 

Five brothers are entering at one, 

■ time a' flat hollow ? ■ 

The fingei'S (at Bieal-time). 

They are ploughing with flve meHy 
bnt harrowing with ten ? 

The cleaning of the month in the 
morning. 

The ‘‘ tooth-brush/’* generally a 
branch of the Sakna-tree, is 
first used for cleansing the 
teeth ; after it is well chewed at 
both ends, it is broken in two 
places and the harrowing 
(the cleansing of the tongue) 
begins. While the foi’mer is 
done with one hand, both hands 
are necessary for the latter. 

On the sides are the bones, the 
flesh inside ? 

The bedstead. 

The bones are the wooden frame, 
the flesh is the man, resting on 
the bed. 

In a house is a window; the (whole) 
house goes through the window ; 
but the inmates of the house 
cannot pass through the win- 
dow ? 

The water; the fisher-net; the 
fishes. 

A man is going on crying in the 
rivers,'? 

The bamboo-weel for catching 
fish. 
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Or: 

Miyad sandi liari. , gam garate 
liuiikar argii knnkar' raka- 
beya? 

74,. Q . — ^Miyad boro jang, jilu- 
mayom banoi, batikam go- 
ta disiime bonora ? 

.A» — Sengel. . 

75. Q.— data kan ted doe jomea, 

belong lopongae babaroa ? 

A , — SengeL 

76. Q. — Miyad borS gota disnra- 

ra kbnrji jom obabaireo kae 
biyna ? 

A, — Sengel. 

77. Q, — Qo^fcania kata ka nelOa, 

gd’kain nnirdara npun ka- 
ta oeloa ? 

A, — Bing; oboke. 

Sometimes is added : Nenel- 
liiya bo’ banoa. 

78. Q. — Cbinam aingkem nel- 

inga ? Inga alang senoa^ 
ama iiluing jomea ? 

A— Bing., 

79. Q.-— Miyad boro bnrnre bigi 

bigi knmbae bayakada ? 

, ,A,—Dardega-bmg.' 


80. ; ' Q. — -Miyad diindu-bing baria 
bo’akana ? 


A male buffalo in tbe water is 
ascending' with roar and de- 
scending with roar ? 

A man bas neither bones, nor 
flesb, nor blood ; still be is wan- 
dering tbrougb tbe whole coun- 
try ? 

Tbe fire. 

He is eating branches and leaves, 
and flour and powder is all what 
is left? 

Tbe fire. 

A man is not satisfied even after 
having eaten up all tbe riches 
of tbe whole country ? 

Tbe fire. 

Tbe bearer’s feet are not seen, but 
four of the corpse be takes 
away ? 

The snake ; tbe frog. 

Tbe snake killed a frog and took 
it away. 

Tbe onlooker (katkom?= cancer) 
bas no bead. 

Do you see me ? When my tongue 
will go, I will eat ail your 
flesh? 

Tbe snake. 

A man has built bis buts in bill- 
boles? . 

Tbe nfiountain snake. 

The ‘ buts ’ are understood to 
mean such watching buts of the 
most simple manufacture, built 
in the fields to watch the crops. 

A Dundu snake has two beads ? 

The grass mat, , 

It is plaited in single, long, narrow 
pieces which afterwards are 
sewn together with grass. Tbe 
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81. Miyad lioro ■ doyasa^ra 


datakana ? 

Jati (pati[ya]). 


82. Q.— Miyad liatlii duarre gotE 

liorraoc paromjana, batikaui 
clia’iomre tekedjana ? 

A — Rinrk'j. 


83. Q . — Miyad Iioro seno dSe 

dari ja, liijii do kae dariya ? 
J.,— -Sir (tatty ; kaji. 

84. Q . — Miyad lioro pirf re doe 

biakangia orarS doe cbepak 
kangia ? 

A. — a’sar. 

85. Q. — Ni seiioae, m na^do 

hijulenae ? 

A— Med. 

86. Q. — Frag at Belotanko ayar- 

jomtaiiako, piagat ka iielo- 
tanko jaromtaiia ? 

A, — Lut-Tir menotanko ; 1 u t u r 
banotankf). 

87. Q. — Miyad boroe isu pura 

kaklak§,’, orare do mandi- 
matidite kepad boi^a© ? 

Sen5redoo hape bapeie 
senoae, pipix’d doe kaklika^? 


two beads are tlie ends turned 
orer, to avoid tinraveliiiig, 

A man has teeth on bis back ? 

■The grasa*mat. ' The mats in com- 
mon nse are of very roiigb 
make, only the surface is „ look- 
ing smootk 

An elephant has passed with bis 
•whole body throagb the door, 
but his tail has been caught P 
{lit; but he has been stopped 
on the tail.) 

The debt. 

Debts are not finished, that is the 
meaning, until the last farthing 
has been returned. 

A man can go otit, but be cannot 
return? 

The ari’ow ; the word. 

A man is satisfied when ahroady 
but hungry {lit. fiat) when at 
home? 

The bow, 

How he is going away far off, now 
he returned ? 

The eye (seeing both things near 
and far away). 

The visible ones are begetting 
children ; the invisible ones lay 
eggs? 

Beings with ears, beings without 
ears. 

A man makes great noise ( in the 
forest), but entering home, he 
is silent? 

The axe. 

When going ho is quite silent, hut 
' making great noise in the open 

field? 
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88. Raji ' rinikoa charim 
, cliatayi ? ' 


. J,.— TJb. 

89. JiyaiDj tildta ai*a’m ii'd 
dariya ?■ 


90. Q . — Hende tonangre hafa-ko 

tolakana ? 

A , — Ubre sikririk5. 

91. Q. — Miyad boro do seta’re 

“ dolabu; aba, Jilagedte ” 
meneya ? 


d'.,-— Pain a. 

92. Q.- — Miyad bor5 seta’re umi- 

mae, tikinenang© orongoa ? 

A. — Hayal. 

93. Q. — Obinam nelinga ? Bmad- 

ineaing ? 

A. — Biri; delka. 


94. Q. — Jargi beteteyod miyadge 
katatiya ? 


Can yon split tbe king^s or tbe 
queen’s thin bamboo ? 

Chari ” is the smali ' thin bam- 
boo-stick [or any other smal I 
stick], used in fastening the 
leaves, representing the plates; 
for keeping rice or other food. 

The hair. 

Grandson, can you eat the roasted 
vegetable ? 

The hair. 

“Boasted” because of the black 
colour of the hair. 

In a black forest bu;Saloes have 
been tied ? 

The lice in the hair. 

A man says in the morning : “ Go 
on, father, to chop the flesh ” 
(as it is done at the time of a 
dinner when guests have been 
invited). 

Tbe ploughman’s stick (the iron 
head of which, wounds the ox 
severely). 

A man bathes in the morning, and 
comes out (of the water) at 
noon ? 

The plough. 

Why do you look at me 
with an angry look) ? Have I 
not given you something ? 

The stone ; clod. 

The stone (clod), lying on the 
ricefield is supposed to speak 
to the ploughman. The thing 
it has supplied to the plough- 
man is its knock. 

The waterbird in the rainy 
season has only on© foot ? 

The bamboo umbrella. 

The man holding it in his hands, 
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95.. Q.— Mid pnini. Jondra atam. 

lekaya ? 

'A— Ipilko. 

96. Q.^Eoi: ■ damte, da’seten- 
V ' , goa ' 

J..— Kiiln (kullm). 

97. Q . — Pnndi diri ti’' te iditu- 

kaingme, enteng ainging 
sen 6a ? 

A, — Jomea. 

98. Q. — Miyad undnte pandn- 

bing bolofcanae ? 
jl.—Deiiki (dhenki). 

99. Q . — Pundi otere hende baba- 

ko bereya ? 

A. — Onol. 

100. Q.— ^^Ea, jiln ? ^’ 

Cilia, jang ? ” 

** Dola, niralang.” 

Okoe bijntana ? ” 
“Are mnka pandnbing 
bijutanae. 

“ Okoe kajitana ? 
“Maban goejan boroe- 
kajitana.” 

A, Cboke ; diri (delka). 


is covered almost, by it ; and be 
standing under it, is called tlie 
on© foofc of tbe ninbrella. 

Can you count tb© flour of Indian 
corn in a leal- bowl ? 

Tbe stars, 

Water comes out of a witbered 
tree? 

Tbe oil-press. 

Bring me to tbe white stones (tbe 
teetb), then I will go (alone) ? 

Tbe food. 

A cobra is disappearing in a bole ? 

Tbe rice-tamping-iron (beam). 

On a wbite field black rice is 
sown ? 

Writing. 

Hallob, flesh ! 

What is it, bone ? 

Come on, we will run away. 

Who is coming then ? 

A cobra is coming, nine bands 
long. 

Who says that? 

Tbe man wbo died last year, says 
it. 

Tbe frog ; tbe stone (clod) . 

(Or also tbe “flesb”=ttbe clod; 
and tbe “ bone = tbe stubbles 
on tbe field). 

Both have a conversation together. 
Until the time of preparing tbe 
field comes near, both frog and 
clod were tbe masters of tbe 
field. Thent tbo stone (clod) 
says to the frog: “Halioli, 
flesh,’- and it is answering with 
tbe question : “ What is it, 
bone?” And then tbe former 
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explains the approaoliiog danger : 
A cobra, nine hands long (the 
man) is coming. The nine hands 
are the upper and lower arms, the 
upper and lower legs and the 
whole body, reckoned as one. 
The stone (clod) has received 
reliable information from the 
man who died last year. This 
man is the rain which has stop* 
ped a long time, since last year. 
Now clouds are seen, the work 
will begin again, but clod and 
frog bave to run away. 



SO: ; , ^Sarat CImndra Das— Ka, EierarcJiy of the Dalai Dama^ , [Ex* No, 


The Hierarchy of the Dalai Luma Bai Sarat Chandea 

Das JBttAa«5ar, CJ.B. 

The reformed Buddhist Church .called '8hiva'>ser.^ the school of 
yellow- cap Lamas, founded by Tsougkhapa acquired such a celebrity 
within a few years of its birth that in the year 1406 Yuugio, the third Em- 
peror of the Ta Ming dynasty, sent an invifcafciou to the great reformer to 
visit Peking, Binding his time fully necessary for scriptural as well aS 
monastic reformation, Tsongkhapa was unable to comply with Yhnglo’s 
wish. He, however, sent his principal disciple to enlighten the devout 
monarch in the mysteries of Lamaism as developed in the reformed 
school, in the following year. 

On Ms arrival at Peking, fakya found the Emperor sufer* 

iug from a serious illness. He performed several religious ceremonies, 
which were believed to have effected a speedy recovery. Under his 
direction a huge image of Maitreya, the coming Buddha, called Cham, 
chen, ® was constructed and placed in the monastery of Yfmg-ho-kung * 
founded by Yiing-lo himself, Yeges was appointed high priest 

of this monastery and given the title of Ohamcheu Choije.'^ Ho founded 
the great monastery of Hwang-S25e or Yello w Temple in one of the im- 
perial gardens situated to the north of Peking.f On his return journey to 
Tibet he took the circuitous Mongolian route and paid, a, visit to his 
tutor and chief Tsongkhapa, making large pr i^s to him. 
Shortly, after his return to Lhasa, in the year 1418, .le founded the 
great monastery of Sera Theg cheling ^ with the wealth which he had 
amassed during his residence in the capital of China. Sera, in time, rose 
to great distinction and was resorted to by Lamas as a seat of learning. 
It now contains 5,500 monks and is second only to Daptmg ^ in rank. 


^ This mouasfcoiy is now presided ovei* by an incarnate Lama and contains about 
1,G00 monks, mostly, Mongolians, I visited it several times during my residence in 
Peking, in 1885. 

t During my residence in Peking I was accommodated in this monastery as the 
guest of Kusho Kudnb-pa, agent of the grand Lama of Lhasa. It contains the 
marble tomb of great artistic workmanship and beauty erected by Emperor 
Kuenlong in honour of the Tashi Lama Paldan Ye^es, Warren Hasting's friend, who 
died of smallpox in Peking. 
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' Sarai .Ciiandra^Das— Me- Sicrarehi/ of the Dalai Lama^ 

Im 1408, shortly after establisluBg the grand annual congregational 
assembly called Monlam c/aenpo ^ at Lhasa, Tsohgkhapa founded the 
great monastery of 'Gahdan^ with 3,300 monks at a place some 20 miles 
to the Bast of ' Lhasa, and presided over it as the , minister of' the, 
reformed Cluirch till his death. He laid down the rule that his s ac- 
cessors in the ministerial chair of Gahdan should be elected f rom among 
the most pious and learned of the brotherhood irrespective of their 
position in birth. Constitutionally, therefore, the Gahdan Thipa ^ be* 
came as his successor in the ministry, the hierarch of the Tellow-cap 
Ohurch.’^ 

Brom that time Gahdan becanae the chief seat of the reformed 
Church, the monks of which put on the yellow-cap to distinguish 
themselves from the followers of the older sects who generally wore the 
red-cap^ (sJiwa-maf) and were, therefore, called Sh\¥a-ser Ge-iug.s’-pa, ^ 
i.e., the order of which the religious badge was the yeliow-cap. They 
were also called from the name of their monastery. 

In 1415, one of Tsoogkhapa's disciples named Jam-yang Choije ® 
founded Daphng now the premier monastery of Tibet with 7,700 monks 
under the patronage of Hamkha 2iangpo,7 the then ruler of Tibet. 
In the year of the foundation of the monastery of Sera, the great 
reformer, whose real name was Lozang Tagpa ® but who is better 
known as Tsoni^hluifa from the name of his birtbplaoe Tmighlia (onion 
bank), in Amdo, passed away from mundane existence. 

In 1416, Gadun dub ^ one of the later disciples of Tsogkhapa 
founded ‘^lie r^-'and monastery of Tasliilhunpo in Tsaug. The es- 
tablishment of >se four great monasteries, — first Gahdan, then 
Dapuiig and Sera, and, 'lastly, Tashilhunpo, — which have played such 
an important part in the political administration of the country, made 


In tlie recent negotiations with the British Government at Lhasa the Eegent 
who signed the Treaty with Colonel rounghnsband, was Gahdan T’liipa (incorrect- 
ly named as Te-lama) in whose hands the Dalai Lama, at the time of his flight from 
Lhasa, had left the keys of the palace of Potala. 
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ibe proyinces ' of ' . ij and Tsang, the headquarters of' the Yellow 
Ghiirch. Oiiacoouiit of his, profoatid learning 'and holiness/ though 
,of Imnibl©' and obscnr© pai'enfcage, , Gadundub was regarded as a saint.; 
He himself never pretended to have been ' of saintly origin, bat people 
believed that he must have possessed in him the spirit'd* BodMsattva 
.AvaloMte^vam — the .guardian saint of. Tibet. ' About ' thre'e ' .years' 
after GadhndhVs death the possibility of the reappearance of the 
spirits of deceased Lamas for the first time dawned in the minds of the 
members of the reformed Church- The monks of Dapung over which 
Gadfinclub had latterly presided thought that the spirit of one who had 
loved his country and all living beings so much could hardly have 
become freed from his longings, to work for them oven when he had 
passed out of his mortal tenements. They, therefore, sent emissaries 
to the difierent places which the Lama had visited during bis lifetime, 
to inquire if there was born, seven weeks after his demise, any child in 
whom could be traced the signs of its indicating any incidents of 
Qadnnclfib’s life. They also consulted their tutelary deities for 
guidance in the right identification of Gadundnb^s spirit should it have 
re-appeared in any child. 

At last, a child was discovered at Tanag born in the family of 
Sreg-ton Darma, who had settled in Tsaiig from Lower Kham. It 
revealed some signs of having been the re-embodiment of the Lama's spirit 
and successfully claimed as his own certain articles for which Gadundub 
used to evince much liking and which were kept mixed up with other 
people’s properties. This fox^tunate child was removed to Tashilhiinpo 
for religious and monastic education. His father, who was a lay 
Tantrih priest of the S*in-ma sect, instructed him in the Tantrik cult. 
When twelve years old he took the vows of an JJpasaha (lay devotee) from 
Panchen Lungrig Gya-tsho of Tashilhunpo ; after wliich be was admitted 
into monkhood by the abbot of He-niix.* When he passed all the ex- 
aminations ill the sacred scriptures he was elevated to the highest rank 
in the order of monkhood, after being given the name of Gadun gya-tsho ^ 
and placed on the high priest’s chair in 1511. Ho ably presided over 
the monastery of Tashilhunpo for a period of five years. He received 
instruction in the Buddhist scriptures and metaphysics from suck 
eminent scholars as Ye-^ea zang, hierarch of Gahdan, Yontan Gya-tsho 
of Tsang and Panchen ye^es tse of Tashilhunpo. He founded the 
monastery of Choikhor Gyal in the plain of Me tog thang in 1508, In 
the 4i3rd year of his age, in the year 1516, he was appointed to the 
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abfeotsMp of Dapiliiig wliere lie was better known by tbe title ' of 
Dapuiig Talhu or Avatar, Iii' later times this Avatar, in his siiceessiTe 
inoamatioos, received the titles of Gyal-iva B^mphcM, Gyalwai Wang-^o, 
Talii Lama, etc* 

With liiriij in fact, origiaated the institution of incarnations in 
Tibet which .was but little known before; and which since then has- 
become general alL over Tibet and Mongolia* 

In the 52nd year of Ms age the Lamas of Sera elected him as their 
high priest, which ofiice he held till his death in 1541. Since Kyisho, 
the district of which Lhasa is the chief town, had passed under the 
ruler of Tsang named Rinchen Pung-pa, for a period of nineteen years, 
the Lamas of Sangphu and Karma sects presided over the annual prayer 
assembly of Lhasa called the Monlam Ohenpo. Under the auspices of 
Gadun Gya-tsho the Lamas of Sera and Dapung regained their lost 
authority over the grand iustitution. Gadha wrote several works oh 
the different branches of the sacred literature. At the age of 68, in 
the year called IF aterAige^^ he departed from this life. 

His spirit was discovered iu a lad of four years born in the family 
of Ma Rinchen Chog^ at Toilung^ in the year 1546* When this boy 
was ten years old the Lamas of Dapung placed him on the chair of 
their high priest under the title of Sonam Gya-tsho.^ Formerly, 
when the Tartar Emperor Khublai Khan made rich presents to his 
spiritual tutor Lama Phag-pa,^ the latter had predicted that in time to 
come he would reappear on this earth as a Lama bearing the name-r- 
Ocean/’ which in ^Mongolian was called Tale — Dalai, while the 
Emperor himself would reign as a king of the name A2 to signifying 
gold — in Mongolian. 

Altan, the powerful Khan who ruled over Thumed Mongolia, being 
told by an astrologer that in a former life he was the great Khan of 
Cliina, wished to know what became of the spirit of the Lama who had 
exercised so much influence over Emperor Khublai. Being informed 
that he too was reborn in the person of Sonam Gya-tsho, the incarnate 
Lama of Dapung, the monarch sent his general Tashi Rabdan to bring 
Mm to Mongolia. 

In 1557, Sonam Gya-tsho became High Priest of Sera. Being in 
charge of both Sera and Dapflng, he exercised great influence at Lhasa. 
In 1563, he took the final vows of monkhood. In 1573, he founded 
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th© monastsiy : '.of on Potala, but, tlbe Slma-^: 

filar (red-cap) Laiiias ' whose power was . again ascendant under tlio 
auspices, of thei'uler of Tsa,ng,,dispos8esBed him of this., mstitntioUs coin, 
verting' it at the same time to a monastery of tlieir own. scliooL .In 
1574, the Ts.ang army under Einchen Fung-pa invaded and after eiih-; 
jiigating it, wi,th.drew to Ts.ang. ■ About this . time, th© messenger of 
Aitan Khan arrived and Sonam Gya-talio was hut too glad to accept 
the invitation for the purpose of converting the Mongolians to his creed. 
He set out on his journey to Mongolia in the company of th© Khan's 
messenger, but owing to the numerous invitations he received on the 
way from the various chiefs and nobles of Tibet and who importuned him 
for his blessings, his journey was retarded. Tashi Eabdan, tbereforey 
parted company with him at Rad eng ^ and proceeded to Mongolia, 
in advance of the Lama. Being informed that the incarnate Phagpa 
was con:iing, Alfcan Khan deputed three of his generals to welcome 
Mm. While passing through Arig-thang, jfifaii-tslio and upper Mongolia, 
the Lama received the deputations which brought the tidings of the 
welcome that would be accoi’ded him by the Khan. Altan himself ad- 
vanced up to Tshab-cha, at the source of the Hoangho, a place situated 
to the South East of Lake Kokonor. At the first meeting the Khan 
addressed the Lama by the title— Tai^ Lama Fey ^ TaM 
being the Mongolian equivalent of Gya-tsJio ^ which signifies “ Ocean." 
But the Lama’s real name was Sonam Gya-tsho which, signified 
‘‘ The ocean of merit.’^ Thus originated the name Dalai (from Tale) 
Lama by which the Buddhist hierarchs of the linig^ of Gadfin-dilb came 
to be known in Mongolia, China and Tibet. Prom that time Gya-fsho 
became a necessary and inseparable part of the name of Gadun- 
dfib’s successors. The Mongolians readily embraced Buddhism and 
became devout followers of the Yellow-cap Church. With a view to 
commemorate his visit to Mongolia, Sonam Gya-tsho, under the auspices 
of the Khan, founded the monastery of Choikhorling^ iu the Mongol 
capital. About this time the monastery of Kumbum'^ was founded at 
the birth place of Tsofigkhapa in Amdo^ 

On his return journey Sonam Gya-tsho visited KhukukhuktoT 

Ktimbiira, it may be remembered, was visifced by Abbe Hue and 
Gabefc and later on by Mr. W. W. Bookbill, 

holder of the unchangeable state, i.e., Nirvana- ^ 
in Tibetan. 
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Litlia.ng, .Cliamdo, . Kliam^ Lifcliang,- Apo, OliakliyiiBgtag,.: Ngam-tig. 

, . Jomoldiaii,, Ohaiiibaboiiiliiig, &o., tbus propagating. ■ the Buddhist ' faitii 
in Mongolia and tlie, border lands of Tibet. ' Having been worshipped bj 
all classes of people-*-.from. the Khans of Mongolia down to the 'barba- 
, rians of Ulterior Tibet, he returned to Tibet^ full of glory. He died in 
1587. ; The spirit of Sonata Gya-tsho -was discovered in Mongolia, . the 
favourite place of his sojourn, in the family of Snmi Tbaiji, a direct 
j descendant of Jenghis Khan, the great Tartar conqueror. The oMM 

i was named Yontan Gya-tsbo ^ the ‘ ocean of good quality.’ This happy in- 

y cident made the Mongolians firmly attached to the Yellow Church. They 

kept him in their country till the 15th year of his age. The authorities 
of Dapung, fearing lest the morals of their incarnate Lama might get 
stained by his continued residence in a country where chastity in the 
fair sex was unknown, brought him to Tibet at the budding of his 
youth. They gave bim a good religious education before entrusting him 
with the duties of the high-priest of their monastery. About the time 
of Sonam Gya-tsho, the Kalmuk Tartars of Khalkha had set up a third 
; hierarch of the Yellow-cap sect under the name of Je-tsun-Dampa^ at 

Urga — the city of tents. A question arose as to the relative position, 
j in spiritual rank, of the high priest of the Mongolian monastery of 

Gahdan and the Khalka hierarch. The Tartars of the upper and lower 
Mongolia were about to go to war for its solution. 

: In 1605, the young chief of the (Bleuth Mongols eSected reconcilia- 

tion between the Kalmuks and his own tribe who had been quarrelling 
for some time on tlie question of precedence between Gahdan and Urga, 
For this service the Emperor of China conferred on him the Buddhist 
title of Ta Kan-sri, from which circumstance he became known by the 
name of Gusbi Khan. 

In the year 1609, the armies of Tsang again invaded tjT, but encoun- 
{ teringmucli opposition they were forced to withdraw from there. In 

^ 1611, Phun-tshog Kamgyal^ who patronized the Shwa-mar (ved-Q^^) 

i Lamas, became the supreme ruler of Tibet. In the beginning of th-e 17fch 

century the province of Tsang came to prominence on account of the 
j power of its Deha or chief. He belonged to the Karmapa hierarchy 

, known by the name of 8hwa-mar whiola. had its headquarters at Tshorpu 

and Railing. With a view to put to shade Tashilhfinpo they erected 
a large monastery in its immediate vicinity. 

1 In the year 1615, Tontan Gya-tsho died, an event which was fol- 

■ lowed by the seige of the monasteries of Sera and Dapfing by the armies 
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, '' .oi: the Beha of'Tsmg in wliicli several .tbousaxid jellow-oap Lamas were 
Mlled, Tlie news of this disaster to tbe Yellow Olmrch enraged 
the CSjeuth Mongols, whose general marched with a large army to .Tibet 
' and fonght a fierce battle with the Tsang army at Kjang-tliang-gangj.. 
and killed several thousand Tibetans. In 1620, the -Mongolians retired 
after restoring the lost territorial endowments of the Yellow Olmrch to 
the monasteries of Sera, Dapung and Grahdan. About this time Sera 
and Dapiing were presided over by the grand Lama of Tasiilhnnpo, 
In 2621, the hoy Lozang Gya-tsho,^ in whom the spirit of Ton tan Gya-tsho 
had passed in 1616, was brought to Dapung. In 1623, he was ordained 
and installed as the high priest of Dapung. About this time the Shwa- 
mar Lamas had regained their lost position and were vigorously perse- 
cuting the Yellow Church. 

They had, in the meantime, influenced the Kulmuk Mongols whose 
chief had become a convert to their creed. In the year 1686, Gush! 
Khan espoused the cause of the Yellow Church and entered Kokonor 
with a large army. At the outset of this invasion he had to encounter with 
the Kulmuk Mongols who had taken up the side of the Sliiva-'mar Lamas. 
He completely defeated them after several engagements. From Kokonor, 
while proceeding towards Tibet, he heard that king Beriof Kham, who 
was a follower of the Bon^ religion, was preparing to invade Tibet. He, 
therefore, marched against him and reduced him to subjection. He again 
invaded Kham in 1639; this time, putting Beri to death, he annexed 
his territories to his Mongolian kingdom. 

In the year 1641, at the invitation and earnest entreaty of the 
Dalai Lama Ngag-wang Lozang Gja-tsho, he entered Tibet with 30,000 
Tartars and fonght several battles with the Tsang army led by tho 
powerful JDeha of Tsang. After capturing Lhasa and other towns 
which had been in the occupation of the De&a, he put him to prison, 
annexed Upper Tsang f of which Gyan-tse was the chief town, 
and, proclaimed himself the supreme king of Tibet, assuming the 
Tibetan name of Tanzing Choi-Gyal—the upholder of Eeligion or 
Bharma Bdja. 

^ Thepre-Buddhistio religion of Tibet, called YM-drfln Bon, a form of fetiaehistn 
in wMoti exorciEsm and incantations were the chief features. It now prevails in 
some parts of Tibet, particularly, Kham, but in a greatly modified and partly Bad" 
dhioised form. 

t He left lower Tsang, with Shiga-tse as its capital, to the possession of th© 
Grand Lama of TasHlhunpo which continues to belong to that hierarchy up to 
this day. 
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He appointed Sonam Gboi^^ as Desrid (governor) ' to rnle .o 
tlie country in Ms absence. Hencefortb Tibet became a dependency of 
tlie Mongolian kingdom founded by Gusbi Kban, the CEleiitb chief, wlio 
owed but nominal allegiance to China. In 1643, six great nobles of 
China conspired against the last Ta-ming emperor Khrnngtin (Tdng- 
tin), and their leader usurped the imperial anthoiity for some time. 
Shortly after, Shun4i (also called Sbunchi), a Mantchn chief, seized 
the throne and displaced the Ta-Ming dynasty. So, owing to troubles 
in China and confusion daring the period which preceded this dyn- 
astic change, no armed protest came .from Peking against Gnshi 
Khan’s military opei’ations in Tibet and Kham. In 1644, Gnshi Khan 
built a castle on the famous hill of Potaia for the accommodation of 
Ms court. 

As soon as Shun4i found himself secure and firmly seated on the 
imperial throne, he took up the foreign affairs in hand. With a view 
to bring Tibet again under his direct control he sent an invitation . to 
the Dalai Lama to visit Peking, In 1651, Ngag-wang Lozang reached 
Peking where he was feted and loaded with honours. The Emperor, 
who with his whole family embraced the Lamaism of the Yellow-Cfmrch 
in preference to that of the red-cap school to which the Ta-Mings were 
attached, decorated him with the exalted title of Ta-kausri. On this 
occasion, the Dalai Lama was greatly impressed with the power and splen 
dour of the Emperor’s court as well as the vastness of his dominions. 
With a view to make the position of his church secure in Tibet he prayed 
to the Emperor that China might take over the protectorate of Tibet 
in the manner it w^as dori^e by Khublai Khan, the founder of the Ta-Ten 
dynasty, when the Emperor himself had embraced the Lamaism of the 
Sakya-pa school. He also explained that the Ta-Mings from the time 
they had displaced the Tartar dynasty proved themselves very staunch 
supporters of Lamaism and became pledged to the tenets of the Red- 
cap sect of the Karma-pa hierarchy. Shun-ti very gladly acceded to the 
prayer. From that time the Man-tchu dynasty became vouched, under 
solemn promises, to the protection of the authority of the Dalai Lama in 
Tibet. 

Shortly after this, Shun-ti proceeded to Mukden, Ms Maii4chu 
capital, for offezung prayers in the tombs of Ms ancestors. Lozang 
Gya-tsho accompanied him thither. At the end of the year 1652 the 
Lama returned to Tibet, visiting on the way the great monastery of Gon- 
lung in Amdo, then a flourishing yellow-Church institution with 
10,000 monks. 

In 1653, Gnshi Khan was succeeded by his son Da-yen Khan who 
appointed Lama Tin-leh Gya-tsho as Desrid, of Tibet. The government 
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having passed from the hands of a Tartar General to those of a Lama^ 
the power of the Dalai Lama, who had lately returned from China, full 
of glory, greatly increased. Lozang Gya-tsho, besides being a scholar, 
well read in the sacred litei’ature, was a shrewd statesman of great 
ability. He made Tin-leh unconsciously subservient to his wishes in 
the goverument of the country. In 1668, the DesncI died leaving the 
Government in the hands of a layman named Clioipon Deba, an incident 
which a:fforded Lozang Gya-tsho a still better opportunity to exercise 
his icifluence more efiectualiy in the affairs of the state. 

In 1670, Da-yen J^han died leaving the throne to his son Batna 
Talai Khan. On the retirement of Choipon Deba in 1674, Lama Lozang 
lin-pa was appointed Desrid of Tibet. Since the conquest of Tibet by 
Giishi Khan, the internal administration of the country, which was 
vested in the Desrid, had been practically directed by Lozang Gya-tsho, 
who, since Ms return from China, was considered as the holiest man on 
the face of the earth on account of his having become the spiritual tutor 
of the Emperor of China. He was reverentially called Gongsa-nga* 
pachenpo,^ the fifth supreme Lama, the four who preceded him being 
Gadundub the founder of the hierarchy, Gadun Gya-tsho, Sonam Gya- 
tsho and Yontan Gya-tsho. 

Talai Khan having become powerless in Mongolia itself, his Dem'c^ 
became a non-entity in Tibet. In the year 1678, Lozang Gya-tsho 
assumed the supreme control of the country and appointed Sangye- 
Gya-tsho, a layman of great wisdom and learning, as Desrid in the place 
of Lozang Jin-pa. Thus the sovereignty over Tibet and Kham 
practically passed from Talai Batna Khan, the great-grandson of Gushi 
Khan, to the TdU Lama f^ag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, the supremo 
hierarch. 

The ancient castle of Srofitsan-Gampo, the first Buddhist King of 
Tibet, which stood on the hill called Marjpoi-fi (the red hill), was 
selected by Lozang Gya-tsho for his court. He transferred his residence 
and court called Ohyog-le Hamgyal from Dapung to there, and laid the 
foundation of the famous palace of Phodang Marpo, now called Gahdan 
Fhodimg GhyoglS NamgyaL^ 

The name of the hill at the same time became changed into Potala» 
because the residence of BodMsaftva Avalokitepvara, the patron saint of 
Tibet, whose spirit was believed to have appeared both in King Srong- 
tsan Gampo and himself, was mentioned in the sacred hooks to have 
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been on tlie top of a bill called Potala-giri (tlie haboiir-liill)^ somewhere 
in the south of India. Henceforth, from this circamstaTice, Potala 
feecame the chief place of pilgrimage of the Buddhist of the northern 
school who regarded the Dalai Lama as the holiest of holies. His young 
Desnd/, an adept in statecraft, than whom a greater statesman has not 
appeared in Tibet, in course of three years, firmly established the grand 
Lama’* s temporal authority all over the country, including Kliam and 
Amdo. In 1683, Lozang Gya-tsho died, but the wily Desrid managed 
to keep the occurrence secret from the public. He gave out that the 
Dalai Lama, whose spirit was in communion with the gods, had entered 
into a samadM (deep-meditation) under a solemn vow not to come out 
to public view for a period of twelve years. He now dressed himself in 
lamaic I'^obes, and assumed a holy character, for it was not desirable for a 
Dem'd not to be looked upon as a boly man. He was regarded as a 
wise minister and efficient ruler : in 1683 he wrote a valuable work on 
astronomy, astrology and chronology called Vaidurya Karpo. In 1693, 
be completed the nine-storeyed building called Phobrang Mar-po (the 
red-palace) on Potala, and entombed tbe remains of Gongsa-nga-pa 
chcn-po, in tbe central ball, in a golden Chorten (cJiaityd). In the 
same year he installed, under the name of Tshang-yang Gya-tslio,^ a cbikl, 
three years old, as the inqarnation of the deceased Dalai who had 
passed oat of his body at the termination of his twelve years trance in 
profound During this long period the Besrid had consolidated 

the Dalai Lama’s authority, having governed the country with cousum- 
mato skill. He being the central figure in the government, and a layman, 
100 , was called De-ha, and his government came to be known by the name of 
ahung.^ At the close of the year, with a view to comineinorato the 
accession of his late master to tbe sovereignty of Tibet, he inaugurat- 
ed the Tshog-choiS the congregational service in connexion with 
tlie annual prayer meeting called Monlam OJienpo, of Lhasa, founded by 
Tsong-khapa. In 1697, he wrote the work called Vai Ser-Ghoijuug, 
the history of the rise of the Yellow Church. The boy Dalai 

^ The Sanskrit name Fotala in Tibetan, is Gru-Msin meaning 

‘harbour.* The Chinese Buddhists have located Potala the residence of their 
favourite saint Kwan-yin (Avaloldte^vara in his Chinos© form) in the island of 
}?utoshan, situated on the coast of China about 200 miles off Shanghai, N.N.B., 
where pilgrims from China and Mongolia go annually in large number. 

Alex-Csoraa do Koros, by mistake, located Potalsj. in the neighbourhood of the 
town oi -Khara I’ata in the month of the Indus in Sinde. 

' ^ =rjiSjC: signifying the central. * 

J. I J2. 
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Lama, as lie grew a p in age, shewed indifference to the perforin- 
aiioe of Ms religions duties. He failed in almost all the exami- 
nations that he was required to pass through, before his ordination. 
He, however, displayed a tendency towards' lovediterature in wdd 
he acquired some prohcieocy. He selected from among the monks of 
Hamgyal Ta-tshang young men for his companions. He composed love 
songs and generally spent his time in the royal groves in the suburbs of 
Lhasa, where men and women of all classes and age came to receive bis 
blessings. Here he got facilities for indulging in the pleasures of life^ 
the enjoyment of Ayhich was strictly prohibited to monks. His atten- 
tion to young ladies alarmed the Lamas. At first the courtiers inte^'- 
p reted this unholy tendency of the youthful Lama as a mark of liis 
commanion with the A/iaw-do (female 4ngeis) who, it was given out, paid 
him secret visits in the guise of young maidens for initiating him in tlie 
mysteries of Buddhism; but later on, when the grand Lama ran to 

excesses, and sung love songs and behaved in utter disregard of the 
canonical rules, the public became undeceived. The Lamaic authorititis 
of the irionarstcries of Sera, Da[>ung and Gahdan took steps for his re- 
moval from the hierarchial tlirone. 

About this time the Chun gar or the left branch of the Qllleath 
Mongols under the leadership of Tshe-vvang Rab-dan had become vei*y 
powerful, in consequence of which the iidluence of Kiislii Khan’s line 
over the Tartars greatly waned. The ambitous Tshe-wang Eabdan, wdio 
had made his power felt even in Russia in the north, was %vaiting for 
an opportunity to overrun Tibet. 

The friends of the DesrUl now courted his help against the enemies 
of the government who had reported the matter to the Emperor of 
China. In the year 1701, the abbots of the gi^eat monasteries with the 
help of the Desrid induced the prodigal youth to formally renounce the 
vows^‘^ of celebacy and monkhood which he had taken* from tlie grand 
Lama of Tasliilliuupo. An incarnate Lama named Yeces Gya-isho, wlio 
had come to Lhasa for that work, now took up the spiritual business 
appertaining to the Dalai Lama. 

In 1702 Desnd Sangye Gya-tsho resigned his office and retired to 
private life. In 1705, the unfortunate Dalai Lama was removed 
from Tibet under a Chinese escort. He died on the ■way near lake 

* It is customary with the incarnate Lamas of Tibet to take religious vowg 
from their seniors in the order. The gmud Lama of Tasbilhaupo being spiritually 
of equal rank with the Dalai Lama is competont to ordain him in th© holy order. 
In the same manner the Tashi Lama, when junior in age, receives his religious 
vows atid ordination from the Dalai Lama» They are related to each uthei* as 
spiritual brothers and colled (Gyalsvas or Jinap^itm) sons of Buddha. 
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Kokoniir. WIigb .tills news readied Peking*, Emperor Kaiiglii ordered 
tliat a, , diild ill wliora the spirit of Nag-wang Lozang may ..be, dis- 
covered should be reported to him. In 1703, Lhabzang, soii of 
..Ratiia Khan, declared himself ruler of Tibet. ' He dismissed the militia 
and' raised an army from among the Tartars.' His 'first act was to 'sur- 
roiiiid the residence of the retired Desm?-, his former chief , with a number 
of armed men and to kill him with four hundred of his devoted followers. 
Ill 1704, orders came from the Emperor to deport Tshaug yang Gya-tsho 
to China. The faction in the Yeilow-Glmrch which was mimical to 
Lliabzaiig took immediate steps to elect a new Dalai Lama. They gave out 
that Kag-wang Lozang Gya-tsho, who was reported to have entered 
Sam.€idMj had actually died in the year 1681, and Ms spirit reappeared in 
one Pakar dsiri-pa Ye-^es Gya-tsho in 1685, whose claim to the Mer- 
arohial throne was set aside by the Besrid. Pakar dsin-pa, who was an 
ordained monk of pure morals, was, however, was holding the office of 
the high priest of Dupung. Accordingly, they set him up as the real 
Dalai Lama in 17Q6, but the public hesitated to accept tliencw pretender 
a.s their grand hierarch,. 

Lhabzang submitted to Chinese authority. The Lamas of the Yellow- 
CJiiii'ch were now on their wit’s end, being required to solve n, problem of 
a novel nature. Emissaries were, therefore, sent to the different gread 
inonastories of the Yellow- Church in search of a new in carnation of the 
Dalai Lama. Applications came from the parents of different child- 
pretenders to the exalted office, which were carefully examined. At last 
the real embodiment of the Dalai Lama was found at Kumbfim — the 
birth-place of Tsong-khapa, the founder of the Yellow-Church, The 
council of Buddhist cardinals comprising of the abbots of vSera, Dapung 
and Gahdaii, with the Tashi Lama as president, on whom devolv'ed the re- 
sponsibility of the right identification, resorted to all manner of religious 
rites and consultations with the gods for the purpose. Ail evidence 
having pointed towards and in favour of the discovery at Kiinibum., in a 
child born in 1707, the matter was reported to the Emperor. Sanction 
leaving come, the princely child named Kalzang Gya-tsho was declared 
Dalai LarD-a, but, on account of his tender age, the child could not be 
brought in state to Tibet and installed on the throne of Potala. 
Kanghi, however, invested him with the insignia of an imperial order 
in 1709. But fresh dangers had in the meantime sprung forth which 
threatened Lhasa and also taxed the energies of the Emperor. 

Tsho wang Rabdan, the powerful chief of Ohungar or the left branch 
of the (Eleuth Mongols who had lusen to eminence on the downfall of 
OiiBlii Khan’s kingdom, had espoused the cause of the Tibetans. The 
friends of ’Desrid Sangye Gya-tsho, with,-' a ■ Tiew to avenge his death 
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and to overthrow Lhabzang, had communicated to him all that had 
happened in Tibet. Accordingly, Tshewang Eabdan sent a large 
ai’my to Tibet for punishing the enemies of the Yellow -Church. In 
17 J 6 the Chinese and Tibetan troops fought a great battle with the 
Chungar army but were defeated, Lhabzang being slain in the field. 
In 1717, the victorious Oliungai'S, at the instance of the yellow-cap Lanias^ 
sacked the monasteries of ^ rival sects such as Tshur-phu, Sam ding, 
hratngjaliiig, Dorje Tag, Mindolling and others, situated in the valley 
of the Tsangpo. In 1718 they returned to Mongolia. 

About the time of the Chungar invasion the Tibetans had endea- 
voured to be independent, but Kanghi was determined to re-establish 
his authority over the whole of Mongolia and Tibet. In 1718, when 
order was restored in Tibet, the Chungar Mongolians being fully sub- 
jugated by the victorious Chinese, the young Dalai Lama was brought 
back to Lhasa from Kumbum by the command of the Emperor, who 
sent two high Commissioners ostensibly to protect the Dalai Lama hut 
really to form an imperial residency at Lhasa which has since been 
controlling the political and military affairs of the country. 

In 1722, the Chungars and the CEleuth Mongals of Kokoiiur fotight 
with the imperial forces and were defeated. The Chinese killed up- 
wards of seven hundred monks of all grades, including the abbot of Ser- 
Khog-Gon, called Chuzang-Einpo-ohe, and destroyed many religious ob- 
jects and burnt down many shrines and congregation halls. They demo- 
lished the great monastery of Shwa-khog. Many aged monks of Kumbum 
were also killed by them. In Amdo, in the following year, the Chinese 
generals Kfing and Yo-u tlieii destroyed the temples and grand con- 
gregation halls of the Gon-lung monastery. In 1725 and 1726 there 
arose internal dissensions in the Government at Lhasa, the Kahlons or 
ministers having risen against the Desrtd Shang Khang Chenpo and 
killed him. About this time, general Fhola Theji ^ who had gone to 
Upper Tibet returned to Lhasa with troops from Ladak, Kgahri and 
Tsang. He slew upwards of one thousand men who had been drawm 
from ti and Kong-po by the rebel ministers, and for a time restored 
order in the country. In 1727, Chinese troops came to his help and 
he was enabled to suppress the rebellion of D by killing the three 

* On account of his gallant and meritorious services Phola Theji was invested 
with the title of Ohun-wang and appointed Desrid by Emperor Yung-ting. Hence- 
forth he became known in Tibet by the name Gyalpo Mi-wang. In 1734, by the 
commancl of nho same Emperor, Ohankya Einpo-ohe brought back the Dalai Lama 
Lhasa from Kahdag, (Ka-thdg) and thereby restored peace and prosperity in Tibet 
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toidsters who had headed ih He removed the Dalai Lama to Kahdag, 
or Kathog monastery in Kham, thinking it would be unsafe to keep 

liim, in Lliasa at fclie time. 

Note. -^ 1 his paper has been compiled from Tibetan histories such as Pagsata- 
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TiheCunder the Tartar Emperors of China in the ISidi Geniury A. 

(By Em Sauxt Chandea Das, Bahadur^ O.IE.) 

The Hierabghy of Sakya. 

LegGnAury mcoimt.—OnCB on a time there devscencied oil tlie pure 
and l<)£ty tablelanci of Ngah^ri in Upper Tibet three brothers called 
Nara lha or heavenly gods. The eldest of them was Namlha Ohyirings 
the second Namlha Yuring, and the youngest Namlha Waseh. 

These three brothers were entreated by the people of Ngah-ri 
to tahe up the sovereignty of their country. The youngest brother, 
choosing to dwell upon earth, became king and married the reigning 
chiefs daughter. 

To him were born four sons, who became known as the four Sijili 
brothers. They became involved in disputes with the tribe of Dong 
and the eighteen ancient tribes of Tibet. With the assistance of 
Na^nlha Yu-Ting the princes compelled the eighteen tribes to submit to 
their authority. Namlha Yu-ring also choosing to reside on this earth, 
married Musa Dembu of the family of Mu, by whom he had seven sons. 
These were well-known as the Musang brothers. The first six of 
them, together with their father, are said to have been lifted up 
to heaven by means of a noose called Mnthag or Kyang-thag which 
had been stretched down by the gods for their delivery. 

The youngest sou married Thog-Cham Oorma, the daughter of 
Hoichen, the god of thunder and light. His son Thog-tsha Paotag 
married a princess of the Naga named Tama, who presented him with 
a son who was brave and handsome. He married Monzah, a princess 
of the royal family of Mo7i (Suh-Himalaya). They lived at the limit 
of vegetation on the slope of a snowy peak of that great mountain and 
named their son Ya-pang-kye or one born in tbe higher grass-land. He 
killed the 8rm-mo (demon) named Kya-ring Thagmeh and carried aw’-ay 
his beautiful wife YabnmSilema to his mountain house. By her he had a 
son who, being born of a woman captured by fight or Khon^ was named 
Khon Barkyeh, born in the mid-region. Hence originated the great family 
of JT/ion which played an important part in the medieval history of Tibet. 
Khon Barkyeh married a Himalayan princess named Tsan-cham Mon. 
Their son was Kon-jeh, the accomplished one. Being a man of rare 
intelligence, valour and promise to achieve extraordinary feats, ho 
wanted to rule over a country. His father sent him to Gang-zang-lha. 
There observing the eight signs of a good country he made his 
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residence on tlie slopes of the lofty Ngan.tse thang monntaiB, At 
tills time ^ tliere reigned in Tibet the mighty king TM-srong-den tsan. 

jbii'ily History* 111 later times the family of TChmt multiplied in 
the valley oi biiab-cha in Tsang, One of its principal members 
named lUmn Koncliog Gyalpo, having received religions instmctions 
and piecepts fiom some learned Lamas, became famous for his learn- 
ing in Western Tibet. On the occasion of a religions festival •which 
took place at Bob h© witnessed a Lama dance. In ifc, many Lamas 
who pretended to be very holy, took part. Some of them wore the 
frightfnl masks of the twenty-eight goddesses called Wang-chug-ma, 
and with dilerent weapons in their hands, danced before the assembled 
people in a fantastic manner. Some Lamas, wbo wore the 

flowing and clotted locks of iho Matrika or Memo nymphs, also 
danced to the mnsic of drnms and cymbals. Konchog Gyalpo 
returning home, described what he had seen to his brother, who 
observed ; Now tbe time of the degeneration of the Nying-nm 
mystioisin has arrived. Henceforth, in Tibet, none among the 
Nying-ma Lamas will attain to sainthood. We must now sever oiir 
connexion with them. Let ns, therefore, take care of our paternal 
possessions, our religious books and symbols. In Maiikhar there is 
a Buddhist sago named Dogmi Lochava, Yoii should go to take 
rcligiouB instructions from him.” He then concealed all his sacred 
books securely uudorneath some rocks in a cavern, 

Konehog Gyalpo could not find Dogmi at Mankhar, but he met 
Khyin Loimea in a cemetery at Yahlung. With him he studied 
Buddhist metaphysics. Before he could finish his studies the 
Lotsava died, in consequence of which he had to search out Dogmi 
Ijokrtva. He presented his teacher with seventeen pony-loads of 
valuable things including some beads of precious stones, gold and 
silver. Having aequii-ed great proficiency in Buddhist metaphysics and 
in some of the new theories found in the reformed works of Dogmi 
called Sarma Ghoi ” ( new tenets) he became known as a religious 
professor. Ho removed his residence to Yahlung. Erecting a small 
monastery at Taolung, he also spent ' a few years there. One day, 
accompanied by one of bis disciples, while be was walking on the top 
of the hill of Taolung, ho saw a fine site for a monastery in front of 
Ponpoiri hill— a plot of white land with a river flowing by its right. 
Noticing ihat it possessed many auspicious signs, he thought that if 
ho built a monastery upon it, it would contribute much to human 
happiness and welfare. Ho asked the advice of his friend Jovo 
i Thin wsis thi^ firni nnrf;. of ihc 8Lh Century A.D. 

® ATiijeUiii 8anHkritiHt wiiH calUd Loehava or Lotad-va from locha to speak. 
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Dong-nag, who approved of the proposal. He purchased the land by 
making present of a white mare/ one coat of' mail, a string of beads 
of precioas stones and a buckler to the owner. In the 40th year of his 
age, Lama Konchog Gyalpo founded a monastery on the plain of Sakya 
(A..D. 1073), which in the 13th century became the capital of Tibet 
and also the chief seat of the Sakyapa hierarchs. 

Conquest of Tibet by the Tartars. 

The Tartar Ohinghis (Jenghis Khan) made the conquest of the 
■whole of Tibet in the year 1203, about which time Behar and 
Bengal were seized by the Mahomedans under Baktyar Kliiliji. 
After firmly establishing his authority first in China and then in 
Tibet, he ordered a general census to be taken of the latter country, 
but before the work could be taken up by his generals in Tibet, he 
died. His grandson B-ckaii Grotan, to whose share fell both Tibet 
and China, hearing the fame of the Pandit hierarch of Sakya named 
Kimgah Gyal-tshan, invited him to China and received liim in audience 
at his palace of Tulpai De. Thus the learned Buddhist Hierarch of 
Tibet gained the opportunity to implant in the mind of the dreaded 
monarch the doctrine of Buddha — to have compassion over all living- 
beings and to e:Sect one’s own salvation by loving others. The human- 
izing influence of Buddhism touched the minds of tlie cruel and bloocl- 
thii'sty Mongols. They now perceived that brute force did not make 
them superier to the Lamas who believed in the existence of a thing 
like love which conquered all. So the hierarch, in turn, quietly effected 
the spiritual conquest of the heartless Tartars. After his return to Tibet 
Kungah Gyal-tshau appointed pakja Zangpo as F(m-‘CheM (chief gover- 
nor) of Tibet proper. Kungah Gyal-tsan, better known as Sakya 
FancJien (Pan^ Pandit and client great), was so well impressed with the 
honesty and righteousness of his governor that he ordered all the 
Lamas with the exception of Huyupa and Sharpa Ye 9 e Chung to make 
salulation to him. 

On the death of E-chan Gotan Khan, Khublai Khan (the mira- 
culous king) became Emperon of China, He removed his residence 
to Peking and built the Tartar city called Khanbalik, t.e., the 
city of the great Khan. Shortly, after this, he ordered one of 
his generals named Tamen to proceed to Tibet to arrangb for its 
better government. When Tamen came to take leave of him the 
Emperor addressed him in the following terms:— “The Tibetans 
are a powerful nation. In ancient times, when there was a monarehial 
form of government in that couiffay, the Tibetati armies had invaded 

I Sakya (from Ba, laud arid hyu^ white) signifies -while plain. ■ 
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Cliina several, tinies.. . Daring the reign of /Imperor 
(Till fstiig) ol* the T’ang dynastj,', the .Tibetans advanced as' far, as 
Utai fell an in felienzi., and at the. command of their general Pa-u* 
tan hiij' all as one man carried out his .orders. Since Cliinghis 
KhamAs. conqiiGst of it there has been 'no 'king in Tibet. The grand 
Lamas of Sakja .arc appointed 'by ns. ^ They are ' .onr ' spiritnal 
instructors. Do, therefore, at once to Sakya and by the exercise of 
your diplomatic tact bring all Tibet fully under onr rule.’’ To this 
gracious ooinniand Tainen with profound veneration replied : — -‘‘ Your. 
Majesty, in obedience to the wish of the son of heaven this servant 
will proceed to Tibet. The people of the country called Sifan (Western 
country, %.e,^ Tibet) being bx^ave and wild are not amenable either to their 
own laws or to the laws of China, Oar frontier guards fail to restrain 
them from their predatory habits. How will yonr Majesty’s servant 
proceed to Tibet to subdue them, and what arrangements about the- 
expeiises of liis mission will be permitted ? ” The Emperor com 
inanded that he should proceed on his mission and take the necessary 
funds and articles for presents from the imperial treasury. 
Arrived at Sakya, ho should make division of the country into large 
and smaller Jmn (district) for administrative purposes, apportioning 
lands to each Jam wdth due regard to . their extent and nature, i.e,, 
according to the sparscness or density of the population in them. 

Eiirnisliod with credentials from the Emperor and carrying with 
him suitable presents for the clergy and the laity, Tamen proceeded 
to Tibet with a largo armed escort and a number of survey officers 
Arrived at Sakya he read the edict of the Emperor before a large number 
of people assembled for the purpose. He sent the survey officers to the 
different provinces of the country for reconnoitering. On their report 
he divided the country lying between Sakya and the C.hinese frontier 
into 27 districts or Jam* Doh-meh or lower Doli, where the land was 
fertile was divided into seven Jam; Doh-boi (upper Doh) into nine 
and IjT and Tsang into eleven «7aw, of which seven, Sakya, 
Sog, Tsi-tnar, Shag, Sha-pbo, Kong and Gonsar, were apportioned 
to Tsang, and four, viz., Tog, Tshong-dui, Darluug and Thom Darang, 
to * 0 . A Jampon or district officer was appointed over each Jam. 

Ho appoxdioned these jam to the thirteen provinces or Thilcov into 
which Tibet was then divided, appointing a Tliipon or provincial 
governor over every one of them. He proclaimed all over Tibet the 
suzerainty of the great Khan or Emperor of Ohina. After making him- 
self fully acquainted with the customs, manners, laws and requirements 
of Tibet, Tamen returned to China. The Emperor loaded him with 
honours and rewards, and in recognition of his merits appointed him 
4 I 13 
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President of tlae grand Xamen of Son-ching Wen/^ In order to super-;, 
vise ,tKe. administration of tKe country now pax*eelled out ■ .into, 27 

and to preserve the imperial supremacy , of tlie country ,, ilie 
Emperor appointed one of his Tartar nobles,, named Ijilig? as Resident 
of Tibet, and conferred on him the Tartar distinction of Thon-ji, He 
wa,s the., first minister who was sent by a Chinese Emperor to . watch 
'the state affairs , of^ .Tibet under the grand hierarchy of Sakya, Hence- 
forth the connection between the two oountries (Tibet, and China) 
becoming closer j free and easy intexnonrse, both commercial and 
political, made the Tibetan people happy and prosperous. 

After starting Thon-ji Ijilig on his mission to Tibet, the Empei'or 
himself led a large ainny to Jang-yuld Fo resistance was offered by 
the people of that country to his victorious army. He annexed two 
provinces of Amdoh to China, and made over two provinces of Upper 
Doh (modern Kham) to Tibet. 

In the tenth year of Emperor Kbnhlai’s reign Lama Phagpa the 
hierarch of Sahya was appointed spiritual instructor of the Imperial 
family. As a reward for this service the Emperor made a grant of 
the following districts to Lama Phagpa: Gacha Rab-kha, Fangso 
Latog-pa, Gangaitsa Lama Khar, and Dan Khang, The jam of Gong, 
which remained apart from iJ and Tsang was also assigned to Iiim. 
These are said to have contained very fertile soil, a hang (Tibetan 
acre) of which was able to grown 5,000 iar da ® of barley. 

Lama Phagpa paid three visits to China, and was every time 
received with the highest reverence by the Emperor at his grand 
palace of Taitu. The Emperor, Empress and the princes received 
religions blessings according to the cult of the Sakyapa school of 
Buddhism, On the second occasion the thirteen Thihor ^ of Tibet were 
presented to the hierarch by the Emperor for the service of the 
Lamaio Church.^ On the third occasion, it is stated, that all Tibet, 
which was anciently divided into three was presented to the 

1 Tins iiiclnded the Kokonur country and Amdoh. 

S About 10 lbs. 

S After the survey, Bsongkha Jong, inclnsive of Ngah-ri, Lo Jong and Dol Jong, 
was constituted into one Northern and Southern Latoi-oha and Shaiu 

comi)rised four Thikor ; Ba, Ber, and Khynng formed one Thikor ; Yaindok and 
Tshalpa formed one Thihor ^ Oya, Bi-khung, Yah, and Phagmodu coniprised four 
Thihor ; lastly, Jah-yul with 1,000 horduj Duka-pa with 900 hordu^ formed one Thihor, 
These "wejre the thirteen TUhlior of Tibet in the 13th Century. 

Very probably one^sixth of the revenue of the thirteen ThiJeor (wdvlch wag 
the king^s due) was granted to Lama Phagpa for the service of Ohuroh and tho sup- 
port of the monaeteries. 

Formerly, Tibet proper and Greater Tibet, which is now called Ulterior Tibet,. 
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t gratid liierareli of Salcya. : ■ Siicli liberality on tbe part of a monarcli was 

I luiQ^iimpIcd in iJiG world’s bistory. The Emperor not only assigned tlie 

I reyeniie of tlie wliole comitiy for tlie service of tbe Obiircli but also kept 

its goveriniieiit iiiider Iiia direct control for eusnring peace and prosperity 
I to tlKvLandof tbcLamas. / 

In tlie bcgiuning of tbe year eaHh^dragon two Commissioners, 
na-iood Abon and l^lingliiig were deputed by tbe Emperor to make 
an oflicial eunnierntion of tbe people of Tibet, They, with tbe help of 
Vimchen Cakya Zangpo, tbe chief Governor of Tibet, wbo was 
^ invested wiiJi tbe decorations and title of Zam-dii-gun Wen-Jm for bis 

eminent services, took tbe first census of Tibet. They enumerated nil 
tbe families residing in tbe provinces from bTgab-ri to Slialii in 
Tsang, and Oovernor Situ Akyi-get worked in tbe remaining provinces. 

Fpper Tibet, coniprising the valleys of tbe higher Indus and 
' Sutlej wliicb "was divided into three kor or circles and therefore, 

called Ngab-ri Kar-siim,^ returned altogether 2,635 families, exclusive 
of 767 families residing within tbe territories of tbe NgaJi~Dag, tbe 
bored it a.ry (diieftain of Fgab-ri wlio claimed bis descent from king 
, Srong-tsan-Gainpo. In the southern districts of La-toi LJiopa^ there 

were 1,0SS families, wlule tlie northern districts, called La-toi chmig 
retarnod 2,250 families. 

The total of families in Fgab-ii and Tsang was 15,690, and that 
of the province ot: “0 (Central Tibet), including Kongpo, was 20,763, 
giving a gi‘and total of 36,453. Tbe population of Yam Dok (lake 
Palii districts), wbicli was at this time divided into six Lei and estimated 
at 750 families, was excluded from the above total. So also all tbe 
lauds lield by tbe different monasteries were not included in the state 
j list which was made for the levying of revenues. A separate enumeration 

of tbo families contained in them was made. In Obumig Thilcor 
there were 3,021 families ; under Sbalu 3,892 families. The Cbang- 
I Dok, iiieludiug lake Teng-ri-nor or Nam4$hOf till then not being 

5 included in any of the TMkor^ was left out in tbe Census. 

^ Mang-kbar and Til-clien owned 120 families ; Tsangpa, 87 families ; 

•wore included in the thre© Oholkhd* All the countries lying between. Gnng-tbang in 
Kgah-ri and Sog-la Kyavo were inclnded in wbat was called Choikyi Cholhha 
til© division or provinoo of Buddhism. The provinces between Sog-Ia Kyavo 
and Maclm {Uoanglio) iieadwaters formed the 2ad Cholkka, the place of black-headad 
mpn. Tho countries lying between Maohu and Gya Oborten Karpo, the gate of th© 
groat wall whore tlioro was a white chorton, were included in the third Clidlhha^ the 
original homo of the horse. 

1 Tnmng, with the mountains of Kangri, formed one kor or oirole. 

Ongd witfj nutttorous defiles and ragged cliffs, formed one &or. 

MangYul, with its mountain streams and glaciers formed one kor. 
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■Bodong-riseb^ 77 families; and Tomolung, Rasa-,. Klia-gaiigpas 75 
iamiiies ; Dopeli mar-'waj 125 families ; 35 families , belonged to, tli©; 
serYice of tlie cathedral of Lhasa, in which the central image of Buddha 
the historical chovo or Lord pakya-muni was located ; Easa'-na-kor pos- 
sessed SO'faaiilies^, and Marla Thangpa only ten families. 

,WaaM“ lago returned . 131 families, Gya-mapody contained SO 
families, , Thang-tsha, 160 families, and ■ Tshong-dni' 114 families. 
■Within the , dmsion of Gern, including ' Sakya, Latoi-lho,, Kodeh,; 
Do-clinng and Yahru, there were 3,630 families. Dangra and 
Durminyeg contained altogether 30 families. 

In the proTinee of tJ : — Under Di-khung monastery there were 
3,630 families, consisting of agriciiltnral and pastoral people called 
pyopa and Dob-pa. Under the Tshal-pa Lamas there were 3,702 
families. Phog-modii monastery returned 2,438 families, Yazang-pa 
contained 3,000 families. Gya-ma-wa and Cha-yui jointly returned 
5,860 families. San>ye and Chim-phu-pa possessed 20 families 
©xcliisiYe of those who resided in the ancient endowments. In Doh 
there were 70 families. Giing-Khor-pa and Thangpa returned 70 
families. Under the Lhasa authorities there were 600 families. 

Eab-fcsun-pa returned 90 families and the Duk»pa authorities of 
Ealhng returned 225 families. The Thang-po-che returned 50 families. 

In the district of I) u-gii gang and Kharagpo there wore 232 and 
88 families respectiTely. This earliest enumeration of the people of 
Tibet (ty and Tsang) made during the first estab iishment of political 
relations between China and the grand hiera.rchs of Sakya, was obtained 
from a manuscript roll of daphne paper which contained the seal of the 
first Pon-clien, named pakya Z an gpo, by the author of the book called 
Gya-poi Kyi Yig-tshang (records of China and Tibet) in the archives 
of Sakya and preserved in his book. 

Daring the reigns of Khubiai Khan’s successors, inland and revenue 
matters, a clear distinction was made between state and church 
possessions. At the commencement of the reign of Thakwan Themnr, 
the last Emperor of the Yen or Tartar dynasty, Commissioners 
Tha-gii Aiiugan and Kechogtai Ping-cliang were deputed to take a 
general census of Tibet, They were assisted by Fonclien Shon-nu 
Wang in his second administration of that country. The enumeration 
of men and households was made in the following manner : — 

In order to be counted as a hordu — a Tartar family was required to 
possess the following : — 

1. A hotise supported at least by six pillars witbin its four walls. 

2. Land for cultivation comprising an area over which 100 to 
1,0001b. of seed-grain could be sown* 
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'3. Husband and wife, together with all the. junior brofcbers who 
shared, witli idle birsbaiid tlie. wife’s bed, .two children, and a pair of' 
domestic sorvjuits — in. all even or more. 

4. Cattle— one milcli cow, one lieifer, a pair of ploiigli bnllocksy 
Olio lie-goat a.iui 12 sbe»goats, one ram with 12 ewes. 

Tliese fear beads completed the qualifications of a Tibetan .family 
for paying revenue to tbe state for the lands it held under Government. 

Suck a family was called Hordu^ from hor, Tartar nomad and du 
STnoke, From tlie top-hole of a Tartar tent issued the smoke of cooking 
wliick gave the .name of Jiordw to the owner of the tent. Though the 
term Fyodu sigmMd a Tibetan agriculturist’s house or family, the two 
■words afterwards became mixed up. The word tsa-du a settled 
family!^ paying revenue, also became mixed up with the other two terms* 

Fifty such Hordu formed a Tago. 

Two Tago made a gya-hor (circle of 100 families). 

Ten gya-hor formed a tong-lcor (circle of 1,000 families). 

Tea tong-hoT formed one Tlitkor or Thiklwr {a, circle of 10,000 
laiiiilios). 

The population of Tibet proper was originally estimated at a million 
and three Imndrecl thousand souls, out of which 22,000 belonged to the 
chiirch. Tiiiet was originally divided into 13 TMkoroti, each TMhor 
containing circles average 10,000 families or at least 100,000 souls. 
A Thipon (chief over 10,000) was appointed over every TMhor. 

Ten TMhor formed one Lu^ 

Ten Lu formed one Sbing. Under Emperor Khublai there were 
eleven such Shing^ outside of China, over which he ruled from his 
cfipital Taitu (Peking). The three great provinces of Tibet, then 
designated under the name of Glilohha-sum^ did not form even one Bhing ; 
yet, out of eourtsey, and because it was tbe headquarters of Buddhism, 
the Emperor permitted Tibet to be counted as a Shing, 

^ From every full TMhor Government permitted about 1,000 males 
to be drawn to the church to be monks for whose support one-sixth of 
the revenue was made a present of to the hierarchs of Sakya. 

It is also stated that in the jQaxfirediog, twenty years after the 
first census, two Oommissioners, named Hosha and Oonukhan, were 
deputed by the great Yamen of Peking to make a more correct enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of Tibet. Their labours were embodied in a 
voluminous work mlled Losal hiingah gyan Bin TJieng. 

Ill iheBeUer (official records) compiled by Du- wensha, Shon-nu- 
gon, and ono of the ministers of Sakya, the following accounts occur : 
Tibet was divided into districts and sub-districts called Jam-^chen 
(lai’ger district) and Jam^cMing (smaller district). Tbe province of 
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Tsang, togetlier with Ngah«ri, was divided into four Jam*cfiefh Every 
■ Jam-e/iew was , divided among 100 Go^ or'lieadmen. , Sakya was. con- 
stituted' into a separate South Marla tliang wa s formed into 

'a Jmi-chimg, Shab-kliar Ngah-ri, Gyam-riiig, and Poiig-le.n, each formed 
Jam-chung^ 

r The last, Ponglen, wag constituted into what is called. 
districts, for military p'lirpose yielding revenue. The Jam-chung M.nmn,'- 
.rawara was held by the. authorities of, Purang, ■ 

., Of the ,3,892; .families' of Shalu, 832 wex*o made over to the Chyi^og- 
tshang-pa, 3,060 were included in Tshong-din. So Shalu monastery 
was made dependent of Tshong-dui authorities. Chyarog tshaiig was 
placed under 28 Tago. The Shang districts which were included 
in Tag- jam, were placed under eleven Tago. Yamddk was divided 
into 16 Zeh The Jam-chung of Yarsreb was held by the Yamdok 
authorities. 

The following yam wore formed in tJ : — 

1# Gopeh yam included Diklung, with 3,000 hordu* 

2. Dar y am iimluded Chya-yul, with 2,650 /iorda. 

3. Tshal-pai Eetsa contained 450 families, 

4. Sogfayn^ in addition to its strength of 2,650 Gyamapa (mixed 
Tibetan and Ciiinese) families, iiioiuded Tshalpa 2ang kliaiy and 
thereby possessed 3,000 families. 

5. Tsi-mar yam included Phag-modu with 2,438 hordn^ Satag 
with 500 and Lhasa 600 families, 

6. Sha-po /am comprising Tugu ganj, Kharag Dukpa, Tama 
Thang-pa had 200 families. Holkha-pa possessed 400 families, 

7. Kong-Jam, including Yah mng, contained 3,000 families. 
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26. AldHtr\<i Copper Coins of Almadahdd. {With plate). 

In the ilve years f-hat have elapsed siiice my axtiole on ‘‘ The Corns 
of Ahunuhlfuiil was written forthe Journal of the Boni]ba,y Branch of 
tlie Asiatic Society, cmiBiderable additional material has come to 

liglii, thns rtnulering it poaaihle for me now to supplement, and in some 
few pariicnlnrs lo modify, the account then given. Only the other day 
I noticed for the first time that the Akbari Fulus struck at Ahmadabad 
in the llalu years 41 and 42, though of identical type with that of Ilahi 
39, dlffertMl from my copper coins of Ilahi 40. These last, on the other 
lumd, were not Bhilds at ail but Tankas of the same type as the coins 
struck in llalu 4*4 and 46. This discovery set me on a thorough re- 
ejjnni nation of all t he specimens now in my possession, with the result- 
ant conviction tliat the copper coins assigned in the aforementioned 
artich* Ui the year 40 had been misread, and should have been attributed 
to ihe years 45, not 40). In order to rectify this mistake 

and the tu*rorH consequent upon it, and with a view to bringing under 
conffrihuiion fhe recent informatiou on the subject, I now submit 
the l\d lowing <it^Hcripiiott of the Akbari copper coins of Ahmadabad: — 
eopi'HO* coins iluit issued from the Ahmadabad Mint in the 
name i)f tbc Ihnpcror Akbar were of three kinds — the Fulus, the 
Ti'anka and the Tiinki or Taitid. All were round coins, and each bore on 
its obverse iln iUsiiiietivo designation. 

A.— The Fulus. 


Fulus ; weight, 320 grains : diameter, *85 to *9 inch. 
i n „ „ *7 inch, 

i „ 80 „ „ *0 inch. 

i)f flic Fulus three varieties were successively current. 

L The Fulus Htrnck on AkhaFs subjugation of Gujarat in H. 980 
bore the following legends (Fig. 1) : — 

"■ ^A* 

Ohv. 




j(5w^ 


but ibis varbdy was issued only during the years H. 980 and 98L A 
half Fill UK of ibis typo is in Mr. Nelson Wright’s cabinet. 
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II. la H. 982 and tliereafter for several years tlie Ealus exliibi- 
ted a design more elaborate and ornafee (Fig 2). On tlie obverse tlie 
^bonorific epithet Dar-al-saltanat .was associated with tlie mint name 
Abmadabad, and acros.s both tlie obverse and tlie reverse was inscribed 
a diameter of dots Eanked both above and below by a straight line 
Thus;— * 

Ohv. Rev. 

.:jbf d.4«a^f j 

I HIEIZE Z' 


III. In supersession of this variety there appeared in the year 
Ilabi 38 (H, 1001), or perhaps earlier, a third form of Fiilns (Fig. 3.) of 
a markedly di:fferent design, the reverse inscription being entirely new. 
From the obverse legend both the technical term and the mint’s 
title Dar-al-saltauat are omitted, so that only the two words Fulns 
Ahmadahad survive. O n the reverse above tbe dotted and linear diameter 
the term Ilabi is written in full, with its final ye swooping backwards right 
across the coin, while to the right we have in figures the year of issue 
dating from the Ilahi era. The lower half of the reverse is reserved 
for the Persian name of the month of issue. Thus 

(a) Obv. I f a 


uy— j A*jl- — Jl 

My cabinet contains a sub- variety of this type of Fulus (Fig 4) in 
which the ornamental diameter composed of dots and lines is wanting on 
both obverse and reverse. 

Rev. J,rA 

obf Aw.) 

Mr. franiji also possesses a Fnlus of this type (6) of the same year 
but of tbe month Dai. 


A second sub- variety (Fig.S) is represented in my collection butagain 
by only a single specimen. This coin diSers but slightly from, tbe nor- 
mal type (a). The final ye of the word Ilabi in the reverse legend is now 
protruded instead of retracted, and the figxmes indicating the Ilabi year 
of issue are placed not to the right but to the left. Thus 
(c) Olv. Same as (a) 1 lJe». ta 


vuh| 
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Two rema-rfcaMe speciaiens of 'Ae-Fums^are enterea/m .tlie 
Ifuseiitii (Cal) Catalogue. Tlie obverse of each .of tbeiwo is 'identical 
with ibafc of A. Ill (a). The reverse, however, in one of the coins exhibits 
the two halves of the reverse of A. Ill (a) in inverted posi.tio.n, the normal , 
upper half occupying the lower portion of this coin, and the normal lower 

half the tipper portion. Thus 4^4=^^ In the second coin, the reverse ' 

which LS only partially legible, , is entei^edas Both these coins 

are of so .exceptional a character' that a full account of them is' .mucli to 
b 0 desired, 

B.— The Tanka, 

Large Tanka: weight, 640 grains : diameter M inch, 

Small „ „ 320 „ -9 „ 

I n s> j» 100 „ • ‘7 „ 

4 « ’* n »j „ *65 „ 

The earliest known specimen of an Akbari tauka from the 
Ahniadahiid mint is dated the month Araardad of the Ilahi year 44, 
(Fig. 6). The tmika, in one or other of its denominations (large, small, 

If small, :} small), issued from that mint during i^he next two years. 
Its logCHiik read us tellowB,: — - 

Ohti. I Rev, ^ 

jiilif I — /c} 

The revorso inscription is thus, it will he seen, of a type identical 
with that, on the special variety of Fulus denoted above as A. Ill (t). 

It may here be remarked that the sub-divisions, whether of the 
Fill us or of tlm Tanka, are not expressed on the coins themselves. A 
Fill us ami similarly the Tauk<a, of any denomination, large or small, is 
atyied simply a Fuius o,r Tauka and is so inscribed, 

0.— The Tano on Tanku 


Qliau Tankl : weight, 250 grains : diameter, *8 inch. 

1)0 „ „ 125 „ „ ■ -65 „ 

Yak „ „ 62 „ „ ^ -5 „ 

The year Ilahi 46 ■witnessed the last change that was to he made in 
Akbar’s copper coinage at Ahmadabad, From that year till the close 
of his reign, the Tankl took the place of the Tanka (Fig. 7 and 8). The 
new^ coiti was issiuMl in throe denominations, known as the Gbau (or Four) 
Tankl, the Do (or Two), and the Yak (or One), and on each was in- 
scribed its own special designatioiu With this exception the legend on 
J. I, 14 
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the Tgnki was the same as on the Tanka, the component words, however, 
being differently arranged. Thus:— 

Eev. ‘ 

|*A 

' ' ' ' 


I, (a) Ohv, ' 

^■uTT 


Two specimens of aTak Tanki (not Tanki) are known, one in Mr. 
Wright’s cabinet and the other in my own. These exhibit on the 
reverse a Still further variation in the arrangement of the words. 

Thus (fig 9.)— 

L (t.) Obv. I ^ev. 




The year of issue is probably 49, but on both the specimens the 
figures are almost entirely obliterated. 

In my collection are also two specimens of “ mules, each dated 
Ilahi 44, AmardSd, and bearing on both faces a legend identical with the 


normal reverse of a Tanka, Thus 
Obv. and Bev. 



The weight of one is 634 grains, and of the other 817, whence we 
may infer that they are in fact a large Tanka and small Tanka spoiled 
hy some misadventure in the process of minting. 

The following list register’s all the dated Akbari coins of Ahmada- 
had known to me. It also includes those coins of the rarer denomina- 
tions whose dates are wholly or partially illegible. 


JV.B. — 111 this list the expression, say 45 (2, 3, 4, 7) indicates coins of the 
2nd, 3rd, 4jth, and 7th months of the Ilahl year 45, that is to say, coins dated 


Ardiblhi^it, ghurdad, Tir, and Mihr of Ilahi 45 : and a like meaning, mutatis 
mutandis^ attaches to all the other expressions having the same form. Thus xx (x) 
denotes a coin of an unknown month of an unknown (Ilahi) year. 



A. FulIjs. 


Whole Fulus 

H. 980; 981 (Cal.) ; 98 x (Br. Mns.). 

Type I ...-j 

j HaUffalua 

H. 981 (Wright). 


Quarter Fulds 
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1 Whole FnlBs 

H. 982; 983; 984; 985; 986 ; 987; 988. A,lso 
994 (Labor); 996 (Labor). 

Type II ... j 

' 1 

i 

1 Half Fulfia 


1 

1 

[ Qiiarfcor BHilils 

1L 986, 


i 

1 

i 

r*' 

[ .Whole Pulua 

Hall 38 (8) ; ? 39 (4) 3x (11) ; ? 40 (12) ; ? 41 (6) ; 
42(5). 

TypeTn(«)....^ 

1 

1 .Half Falfis 


i 

I Quarter .Fulus* 



Type III (h). Whole Ptilug ; TIalil S8 (10) [Framji] ; 38 (11), 
Type III (c). Whole Fiilus ; Tlahi 38 (8). 




B. Tanka. 


1 Largo 

IlaM 44 (6, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12) ; 45 (3, 4. 6, 7), 



46(2). “Mule.” 44(5). 

Tanka 

Small 

IlaM 44 (S, 8, 9, 11) ; ? 45 (1) ; 45 (3, 3, 4, 7 


x);46(3). “Mule.” 44(3). 


Half Small 

IlaM 45 (4); 4 x (1) ; x s (4, 5, 12, x). 

j 

1 Quarter Small 

IlaM 44 (0, x) ; X X (x). 



C. Tanki, 


r""*-"’' — — 

I Oban Tinki 

46 (9) ; 47 (1) ; ? 48 (2) ; 48 (4, 7, 9 x) ; 49 (1, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12) ; 50 (1, 3, S) ; 5 X (2, 4, 6, 7). 

Type I (a)...,; 

1 

! Do Tinki 

46 (11) ; 47 (4); 4 X (10) ; 5 i (4) ; x x (1, 6, x). 


1 

1 Yak Tinki 

X'X(x). ^ ^ ■ 


Type I (h). Yak Tiiiikl ; ? 49 (9). 

From this lisl it will bo seen that within th© limita of Akbar^s 
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reign tlie following periods are stiH'iiDreprosented by any copper coin- 
of/Abmadabad:-— 

H., 989— 993;* 

H. 996— IlaM 38 (7) ; 

IL 42 {6)-44 (4) ; 

II 46 (4)— 46 (8). 

The coins as at present known may tlms be roiigblj classified as 
iollows* , . 


Pex'iod. 

Class. 

Denomination. 

H. 980, 981 

Fnliis I 

Whole Fulus; Half Fnlus. 

H. 982— 988 

Fulus II 

Whole Fulus ; Quarter fulus. 

H, 989— *993 *.* 

I) e 

e s t. 

H. 994,995 

Fnlus II 

Whole fulus. 

H. 996—11. 38 (?) 

D e 

e s t. 

11. 38 (8)- 42 (5) 

Fulus III, /j) or h) or c) 

Whole Fulus. 

11. 42 (6)— 44 (4) 

D e 1 

0 s t. 

11. 44 (5)-46 (2) ... ! 

Tanka 

‘ 

Large ; Small ; Half Small ; 
Quarter Small. 

11 46 (8)— 46 (8) 

D 0 j 

; e B t. 

11 46 {9)-50 (7) 

Tank! or Tank! I (« or B) 

Cb.au ; Do ; Yak. 


Gm. P. Tayloe. 


* It should be borne in mind that in the year H. 991 coins were struck at 
Abuiadabad, by the ex-Sultan, Muzaffar III, during the live months of his resumed 
sovereignty. 

27. A New Mint of Aiiranijze'b. 

■V jifl. .. 

Weighty 177 grains. 

Mint, Pnrbandar. 

Nate, 1116 — 4x. 

Obv. 


' nil 
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This rupee turned up in a find of 129 coins in the Bhandara 
district of the Central Provinces. The mint may probably be identi- 
fied with Piirbandar, commonly spelt For*bandar, a town on the west 
coast of Kathiawar, lons^. 70'^ lat. 22'" and a port of importance in early 
times : cf, Elliot’s fHistory of India, Yol. I, p. 444. It is not far from 
Jiinagarh which was a well-known mint in the reign of Anrangzeb, 

Two other coins only fi*om this mint are known — one in the Cabinet 
of Mr. G. B. Bleazby of Allababad, and the other in the Cabinet of 
Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad. The former is of the reign of Bhah 
Alam Bahadur Shah, the latter of Parrnkhsiyar dated A. H. 1128 — 

H. Wright. 

28. Goins of the MursMdahM Mint between 1748 and 1793 A.B. 
(With plate.) 

Great difficulty has always been felt in distinguishing between the 
native coinage of the Murshidabad mint during the early days of the 
East India Company’s administration of Bengal and the Company’s 
own coinage. There appears to be no record shewing exactly when the 
native coinage ended and the Company’s issues beg£|.n. 

A few facts only stand out definitely. 

We know that in 1757, after the recapture of Calcutta, the Company 
received permission to establish a mint in Calcutta, and coins are known 
of 1171 A.H. (1757-8) bearing tbe mint name Calcutta. ” 

It is further known that in 1765 (1178-79), after the battle of 
Buxar, the Company assumed the right of coinage in Bengal. 

From Regulation XXX Y of 1793 we learn that the mints at “ Patna, 
Dacca and Murshidabad ” were withdrawn “ soon after tbe commence- 
ment of the Company’s administration, and that the coinage of sicca 
rupees was confined thereafter to Calcutta. The latest rnpee, so far 

1 Mr. Thurston in his paper on the ** History of the East India Company 
Coinage f j.A.S.B. 1893, p. 61], in talking of the copper coinage, mentions 1772 as 
the date of withdrawal. He states no authority for this date. The facts I mention 
indicate an earlier one* 
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known^ bearing tlie name Calontta, is of tbe year 1176 ■A.H. = 176'2-3* Ci 
Brit. Mns. .Cat! No. 67, p. 277. It is generally supposed that this name 
■was discontinued and' , Murshidabad substituted when the Conipatiy 
assumed the right of coinage in Bengal ; that from 1765 (1178-9 A.H,), 
till the natiye mint at Murshidabad was closed, coins were issuedbearing 
the mint name Murshidabad from both the Murshidabad and Calcutta 
Mints, and that the latter were probably an imitation of the former* 
Certain facts have, however, come to light which seem to render it doubt- 
ful whether the issue of Murshidabad native stylo rupees from the 
two mints was ever carried on simultaneously, at any rate prior to 
1792 A.D. when a mint was re-established at Murshidabad. 

The most recent paper dealing with this subject is a very useful one 
by Mr. J. M. 0, Johnston in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1903, Part I, 
p. 71. Mr. Johnston says on pp. 75-76:— 

“ There is little doubt but that the Nawab of Bengal continued to 
strike coins at his own mint at Murshidabad side by side with the Com- 
pany’s coins, which bore the same mint name, but were probably struck 
at Calcutta. The result is that for some years coins of native fabric 
appear side by side with others struck ivt a collar in European style, all 
bearing the mint name Murshidabad.”, 

‘‘In the native style it is impossible to say whether the coins were 
actually struck by the Nawab or by the Company, but, as the Province 
was then under the control of the East India Company, it seems reason- 
able to place all the coins with the mint Murshidabad after the Hijrah 
date 1177, or with a higher regnal year than six of the nominal reign 
of Shah’ Alam, under the British series* All with earlier dates would 
naturally fall to the Moghul issues.” 

The classification suggested by Mr. Johnston is a practical one, as 
coins struck in and after 1765 (1178-9 A.H.) though issued from the 
Murshidabad mint must have been issued with the permission, tacit or 
otherwise, of the East India Company, and may therefore rightly be re- 
garded as Company’s coins. I venture, however, to hassard the sug- 
gestion that the Calcutta mint did not commence to issue Murshidabad 
native-style rupees until the Murshidabad mint was closed. 

A hoard containing, among other coins, 119 native-style rupees of 
Shah ’Alam, bearing the mint name Murshidabad, has recently been 
acquired by Government as treasure-trove, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining them as Honorary Numismatist to the Asiatic 
Society. The hoard was discovered in the Dinajpur district of the pro- 
vince of Bengal and contains the following specimens of Murshidabad 
rupees of Shah ’ Alam in native style, which give both the Hijra date on 
the obverse and the regnal year on the reverse. 
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MegnaVyear. ■ 

A.H. 


A.D. 

Number of 






corns. 

2 


1175 


1761-62 

... 1 

3 

(1175-6) 

1176 

cs 

1762-63 

.... 2 

5 

(1177-8) 

1178 


1764-65 

2 

7 

(1179-80) 

1180 


2766-67 

. ... .'4 

8 

(1180-81) 

1181 


1767-68 

... 1 

9 ' 
9 . 

; (llSl-82) 

1181 

1282 

: 

1767- 68 

1768- 69 

... 1 
... 7 

10 

(1182-83) 

1183 

■ z= 

1769-70 

.... 9' 

12' 

12. 

• (1184-85) 

1185 

1186 

C=3 

1771- 72 

1772- 73 

... 2 

... 1 

15' 

; (1187-88) 

1189 

= 

1775-76 

... 2 

15. 

1190 


1776-77 

... 3 

19" 


1191 


1777-78 

... 1 

19 


1192 

. = 

1778-79 

... 4 

19 


1194 

SR 

1780 

... 1 

19 

.(1191-92) 

1 

1197 

. ~-- 

1782-83 

... 2 

19 

1199 


1784-85 

... 1 

19 

1 

1 

1202 

'SR 

1787-88 

... 2 

19 

1 

1 

1202 

= 

1788-89 

... 2 

19J 

1205 

= 

1791-92 

... 2 


It will be observed from the above list that, taking the first regnal 
yea.r of Shab 'Alam as counting from 4tli Jumada I, 1173 (the clay of 
his accession) to 3rd Jumada I, 1174 and so on, the Hijra dates are cor- 
rectly given on the coins up to the 10th year. The British Museum 
possesses a rupee in native style of the 11th year, also with a correct 
Hijra date 1184. From the 12th year, however, the Hijra dates on the 
obverse no longer correspond in all cases with the regnal years given on 
the reverse. For instance, the date 1186 is found on a rupee of the 12th 
year which closed on 8rd Jumada I, 1185 ; and, similarly, 1189 and 1290 
appear ou coins of the 15th regnal year which closed in 1188. The 
presumption is that no native style rupees were struck in the 13th, 14th, ^ 
16th, 17th and 18th regnal years bearing the correct regnal years. 
This is strengthened by a sentence in the regulation of 1793 in which 
it is stated that, while the 19 san rupee is the established coin of the 
country, the rupees of the eleventh, twelfth, and fifteenth san were 
directed to be considered current equally with the 19th san sicca 
rupee.*'' 

I I fiad OB p. 107 of the Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a coin 
which is assigned to tho year 14 j but it seems doubtful from the legend given whether 
14 is not a misprint for 10, 
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TMs latter S 0 iitenc 0 sii^^ the. question : if rupees of the' lltlij 
'12ih and, 15tlj sail were to be considered current along wit b tbe 19tli 
san rupeej wbj sbould rupees of earlier sanwat have been exclu- 
ded, if equally struck in the Calcutta mint ? A posvsible answer is, I 
think, disclosed by a close examination of the earlier Miirsliidabad 
rupees. The coins of the 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 8t.h and 9tli years in the 
Dinajpui’ find, bear, -without exception, on the obverse, between tbe 
upward curve of the J of and the 55 of a mint mark •wHcli 
is probably meant to represent a rayed sun. Out of 19 rupees of 
the 10th year, however, only three coins bear this mark. In the other 
16 it is replaced by a crescent. This crescent is borne on all the rupees 
of the 12th (7), 15th (12) and 19th (51) san. Qumre : Does the change 
from the sun to the crescent mark the closing of the Murshidabad mint 
and the transfer of the coinage of Murshidabad rupees to the Calcutta 
mint ? It is of course possible that this change in mint marks was only 
a consequeuce of a change in mint masters, ^ but it is often a straw 
which shews the way the wind blows, and tbe suggestion I have 
thrown out seems to some extent supported by other circumstantial 
evidence. We know that the Murshidabad mint was not closed till 
soon after the commencement of the Company’s administration,” i.e , 
soon after 1765 (the 6-7th year of Shah’Alam’s reign). We find that 
the earliest European style coinage (indubitably from the Calcutta 
mint) begins in the 10th year or 1768-9 A.D. (see No. 25 of Mr, 
Johnston’s list) ; and, thirdly, we have the exclusion in 1793 from the 
currency of rupees of years prior to the llth regnal year of Shah- 
’Alam. (It would he natural to exclude the Calcutta- struck rupees of 
the 10th year because their inclusion would I’ender difficult the exclu- 
sion of tbe Murshidabad-struck rupees of the same year, and the inten- 
tion of the legislature seems to have been to render obsolete all native 
mint coins). These three points may not individually be strong ones, 
but when taken together and in combination with the change of mint 
mark also in the 10th regnal year of Shah’Alam, they seem to me suffi- 
cient to warrant an inference that the coinage of native style Mur- 
shidabad rupees was transferred to Calcutta in 1768 or 1769, and that 
probably before that date the issne of those coins was confined to 
Murshidabad. 

The Dinajpur find is also interesting in another way. Mr. John- 
ston, on p, 76 of his paper, suggests another method of distinguishing 
between native issues and Company’s coinage. He says : Fortunately 

i Tlie snTi mint mark tat appears on the coins of Murshidabad in tbe reign of 
’ Alamgir II. (1168 A. H.) and continued without interruption till the lOfch Tear of 
ShaFAlam (1183) A.H. 
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.'there is a farther distioctimi than that .of .date to be drawii, batwe6,a. the 
late Mogimi issues, and the continuation of the same series tinder the 
Coinpany^s rule ; it is in the fact that for the first time the latter hear 
on the reverse the “ cinquefoil ” a mint mark apparently instituted at 
Calcutta and adopted at Murshidabad when the Company took o%’er the 
mint with the administration of the district. The presence, therefore, 
of this mint mark on a coin bearing the Murshidabad mint name, can 
he can be taken as evidence that the coin should be classed in the 
British, series.*^ , , 

It is true that the cinque foil ” appears on the earliest Calcutta 
rupee known (Ko. 1 in the list appended to Mr. Johnston’s paper). The 
Dina] pur find, however, contains the following rupees of Murshidabad 
mint bearing, either in whole or part, the ’’ “ cinque foil ** mark, 
one rupee of Muhammad Shah of 30th regnal year, six rupees of 
Ahmad Shah of 2nd (3), 3rd, 5th and 6th regnal years, and five 
rupees of Shah’Alam of the 2nd, 3rd (2) and 5th (2) regnal years, le., 
before the annexation of Bengal. It seems clear then that the pre- 
sence of the “ cinque foil ” on the Murshidabad coins cannot be taken 
as evidence that those coins belong to the British series, as that mark 
appears on Mughal issues from Murshidabad some years before any 
mint was founded at Calcutta, and the right of coinage was assumed 
by the Company. The Calcutta mint must, therefore, have borrowed 
the cinquefoil ” from Murshidabad under the Miighals. 

To summarise the above remarks, two special features of interest 
appear to me to he disclosed in the Dina j pur find — (1) the conclusive 
evidence that the cinquefoil ” mint mark is of earlier than Calcutta 
origin and cannot therefore he a guide to the classification of the 
British series ” coins ; (2) the inferential evidence afforded by the 
jiiint marks on the coins and indirectly supported by other material 
t licit the closing of the MursliidabM mint occurred in the 10th regnal 
year of Shah’Alani or 1768-69 A.D., and that before that date native 
style Murshidabad rupees were struck at Murshidabad only and after 
that date at Calcutta only. 

H, K. Weight. 

V.— Misceluaneous- 

29. Noie regarding a silver coin found near Gargdon in the 
Sihsagar district, (With plate.) 

The specimen sent to me for inspection is a square coin weighing 
i75 grains. The edges have been clean cut, and the general appearance 
of the coin is of one which has apparently been recently struck, 

J. L lo 
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Tire coin contains tlie following inscriptions 

Ohmrse Eeverse 

'^Siva Singba Siiili and also the Struck at" Gargaon in 1651,' 
moon-faced Begam, Pramatheswari being tlie I5tli' year of (tbe 
Sliili. king’s) auspicious reign. 

Tlie year 1651 is of tke Baku Era wliick corresponds to A.D. 
1729. Siva Singlia was an Aliom king wlio reigned from Saka 1666 
to Baka 1666 (A.D, I714-1744f) according to Kasi Natb Tamuli Piiu- 
kon’s Biiraiiji. ■ ; 

Tlie interesting point about tbe coin is tlie Persian inscription 
wMcb. is unusual, coins of this period generally bearing an inscrip - 
tion in tbe Assamese character and being octagonal in shape, not 
squai'e. The tiger or rather dragon occui’s on all the Aliom coins 
It will be observed that the coin bears the name of the Queen 
Pramatheswari in addition to that of the Baja, the explanation being 
as follows: At a period in Siva Sin gha’s reign the Parbatia Gossaiii 
and certain Pandits predicted disaster to the reigning Prince who, 
ill consequence, abdicated in favour of his Queen Phuleswari whose 
name was then changed to Pramatheswari. The Queen’s name was 
then struck on the coins in conjunction with that of her consort 
the Baja Siva Singlia (see page 132 of Gunabhiram Barua’s Bnranji, 
Oalcutta edition). 

P. B. T. Guruon. 

The fmd contained no less than 143 of these coms. 

, H.N.W. 

30, A local copper ctirrency hi the EewUs Siaie, Gentral India, 
(With plate.) 

The following note has been communicated by the Minister to 
His Highness the Baja of Dewas, Junior Branch, through Mr. W. B. 
Jardine, formerly Assistant to the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor- 
Oeneral in Central India. Similar notes on the other local currencies 
alluded to in the Minister’s memorandum would be interesting, it 
being desirable to preserve records of such local currencies before 
they disappear under the spread of Brit ish Indian coinage. 

h.'k. w. 

Inquiry into the payment of wages to relief-labourers has forced 

i The foilowing would appear to be a more literal translation : *' The coin of 
Siva Singba Shah, resembling the sun is sfemck by order of the Queen Pramathes* 
wan Shah.* — H. K. W. 
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iipon my atfcentioii copper coia difficulty similar to tliat I noticed 
fit "Riiignode,^, : 111 this pargana, the . copper coins' current are dh® 
Allote ” pice. It is very strange that Allote, a pargana subordinate 
to Dewas, Senior Branch, should have a copper currency ol its own* 
Whatever may have been the case before the adoption of the British 
Indian currency in the State, it is certainly inexplicable how, after 
that event, the Senior Branch should not only maintain the Allote 
copper currency, but even go on manufacturing new pice and putting 
them on ■ the market, I at first thought that, althoughRhe Allote 
pice are still current, they must be the relics of times prior to the 
introduction of the British Indian coinage ; but on careful inquiry 
I learn that they are manufactured anew from time to time, and 
I have actually secured a number of brand-new ones from a shrofc 
who vouches for their being not more than one month old. I examined 
the shrofi’s whole stock — several bagsful — and found “ Allote ” pice 
of different degrees of oldness or newness, call it what you like. 
The shroff tells me that at this very moment the manufacture is going 
on at Allote. To corroborate his statement, I actually sent for the 
artizan who is employed in tbe Senior Branch for the manufacture 
and have had it verified. He gets Rs. 7 amaund when he makes 
pica from plates of copper, and Es. 3 when he simply coins ready 
pieces. The Allote tahsil turns out pice with a particular mint 
mark (an image of Siva with a “BaeP* tree). The difference between 
the metal-value and token value, I presume, comes to the State as 
profit. The manner in which they manufacture the ‘ Allote ’ pice is 
this : They either cut up new plates of copper of the required thick- 
ness into pieces and strike the impression upon them, or recently, 
since plates have become dearer, they use for this purpose the copper 
coins of some of the neighbouring States, which are similar to the 
Allote pice in all respects, except the impression — such as the Kotah 
pice, the Gangrar pice, the Sitamau pice, the Sailana pice and so on. 
They get these pice, and after effacing the first impression, produce 
the ^ Allote'* impression on them, and then the pice pass off as ^Allote’ 
pice. They get the former at 36 annas, which when converted into 
Allote pice sell at 32 annas. The difference, less cost of conversion, 
is the Senior Branches profit.” 

Wote hy the Superuitmdent of the DewSs Staie^ Senior Branch, 

1. There are no means to ascertain as to the origin or exact 
date from which this pice was introduced in the pargana the oldest 
surviving residents declare they have neen it current for generations 
past. 
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■. 2*'' Looking .at ike oldest pice now current, it is seen' that 
. the design on the obverse is that of Trisiil (a lliree-pointed weapon ) 
and drum '■ with the' word Shri on 'either side. As these are 
the emblems of the deities worshipped by the Puar Rajas, ; it is 
clear' ' that this pice must have been ^ introduced some time after the 
Me of 'I'he Pair dynasty was established. 

■'' ' 3. '' Among the pice current, there are some which, in 'addition 

to: the above designsybear the mark of a tre'e as well, 'and in others' 
there ' are '^oine other modifications. These changes appear to have 
been introduced subsequently on additional quantities being struck 
to meet the .requirements of the pargana. 

4. It appears that interested parties (bankers) have, on different 
occasions, bought and withdrawn from circulation a large proportion 
of these copper coins, in order to force up the rate of exchange 
and make a profit by selling the same at a higher rate. To counteract 
such proceedings, the Kamasdars concerned ordered new supplies 
to be struck with certain modifications in the original designs o f 
the coin, which accounts foi” the different changes in the designs 
on the obverse and reverse of the coin. 

5. in Sarabat 1928, corresponding to A.D. 1870-71, some cbange 
in the design was introduced; and again in the years 1893-94 the 
mark of a tree was added on to the design. This coin appears to 
be the latest now in circulation. The weight of the old pice is 13 
mashas and that of the new ones is from 10 to 11 mashas. 

6. Whenever a new supply was required a contractor was engaged 
to do the work (with rude moulds or rather iron stamps) without 
any cost to the State, and so the transaction never appears in the 
State 'account., 

7. in the year 1893-94 copper coins worth Rs. 5,000 were 
struck, and the contract was given to Onkurlal Siipkaran Das, banker, 
who had stipulated to buy at 16'|- annas and sell at 16 annas for 
the rupee of Pratapgarh mint. This contract continued for two years 
only without any fiuctuations in the rate of exchange. 
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